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are being continually improved to meet changing conditions. 
Dealers should carry a stock of the best loads of U. M. C. 
NITRO CLUBand ARROW shells to meet the increasing demand. 


U. M. C, products are half sold before they are offered by 
the retailer, This is due to their long standing reputation and 
the thorough advertising behind them, 
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Low Phosphorus Pig. 
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Excelsior Straight-Way Back Pressure Valve. 


This valve has no dash pots, springs, guides or complicated levers to get 
out of order. It is simple, reliable and well made. Never sticks, and can be 
relied upon at all times when using exhaust steam for heating ; or when used 
as a relief, or free exhaust on a condensing plant, it has no equal. It is noise- 
less and free from any complicated attachments. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING CO., 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successor to SEE 
STRIP STEEL. The WILMOT & HOBBS MFG. CO, oe. UL, 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Ma mye Bearings. 
Fac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


“SSS AGHOLIA METAL CO., 


We are gathering in the 





business in galvanized iron 
—no man_knows cloth like 


the tailor. 
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(TRADE-MaRE REGISTERED.) for Trimmings, &c. 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump Key Stock 29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. Cutlery Metal 144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
aad Genie Electrical Purposes 199 LAKE ST., CHICAG( 
99 John Street, - ~- — New York. Plated Ware as a. 


THOMASTON, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN, 
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Randolph-Clowes Co., ¢|“Pope’s Island White Metal” 














Main Office and Mill, for like uses when extra drawing BRASS , 
WATERBURY, CONN. meriecigennegpapencnieel CERMAN SILVER 
sesainlatiiientianaiels WRITE FOR SAMPLES. Sheets, Relle, Wire, 
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THurspDAy, AprRiIL 30, 1908. 


The New Works of the American 
Turret Lathe Mfg. Company. 


In designing the plant of the American Turret Lathe 
Mfg. Company of Warren, Pa., the following considera 
tions were given prominence: 

First, the design to be such as to permit of systematic 
increase without disarranging the original plan of opera- 
tion. 

Second, to provide that each unit of floor space should 


for manufacturing very light machinery, and therefore 
no provision was made for cranes. It was a very efficient 
shop for the class of work to be done, but was hardly of 
a character to serve as a model for a shop making medium 
and heavy machinery One of the next shops to be built 
was that of the Straight Line Engine Company of Syra 
cuse. This shop is of a semi-saw tooth character, the 
erecting shop being of the ordinary construction; the 
machine shop had two bays arranged with saw tooth 
light. The great objection to this shop lies in the fact 
that the column spacing is only 8 feet, making practically 


iu wall of columns across the shop. In the plant about to 
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be fully and completely lighted, provision to be made 
that additions would not cut off the initial light. 

Third, to have the best possible crane facilities, taking 
into account the character of the work to be done. The 
large majority of machines to be built weigh less than 
3000 pounds; a considerable number weigh from 10,000 
to 20,000 pounds, and an occasional machine weighs as 
much as 40,000 pounds. 

Next, the tools to be arranged in departments, classi 
fied according to the work to be done. Last, arranging 
an electric power transmission based on logical grounds. 

While the president of the company, C. M. Conradson, 
favored as a general proposition the saw tooth roof for 
machine shops, he did not know of a plant that appeared 
to meet the requirements of modern practice. The num- 
ber of saw tooth shops in this country is limited. One 
of the first to be built was the shop of the De Laval 
Cream Separator Works at Poughkeepsie. This was built 
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TURRET LATHE MFG. COMPANY 


be described this feature is obviated by the truss system 
adopted. One of the latest examples of the saw tooth 
roof for medium and heavy work is the plant of the De 
Laval Engine Company at Trenton. This again is a 
composite design, no provision being made for traveling 
cranes in the saw tooth portion of the shop. 

Mr. Conradson’s experience in designing and handling 
inachine sbops has shown the absolute necessity of ample 
light in every portion of the shop. the most complete 
crane service, and the necessity for a minimum number 
of columns supporting the roof. Furthermore, he_ be- 
lieves that the efficiency of the erecting department of 
the ordinary shop has been destroyed by placing a large 
number of heavy tools on the erecting floor, thereby mak- 
ing it a poor machine shop and a poor erecting shop. 
In this design he decided to leave the erecting shop free 
from machine tools, and to provide ample crane facili- 
ties in the machine shop for handling all machine work. 
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He also decided to arrange the cranes in the machine’ in a portion of the shop measuring 12 feet 7 inches 
shop at right angles to the erecting shop, and project to the lower chord. The machine tools in this shop re- 
the crane runways (Fig. 3) into the erecting shop, so that quiring crane service are grouped in bays measuring 20 
material can be handled from one crane to the other feet to the lower chord. The erecting shop cranes neces- 
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Fiy. 3.—Erecting Shop 
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easily and economically. This arrangement is new and in sarily are above the machine shop cranes. and this es- 


use has shown its great value over any other arrange- tablished the hight of the erecting shop at 29 feet 7 inches 
ment. to the lower chord. These hights are therefore neces- 


Another essential feature in a shop handling medium sary in any shop of this character if economy and first 
and heavy work is well illustrated in this plant. The cost and efficiency in operation are given the prominence 
small tools that do not require crane service are grouped they deserve. ‘This is the first saw tooth erecting shop 
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ever built—that is, the first of any considerable size and lathes and serew machines. Over each is a foreman, as : 
in which there are properly arranged crane runways it is almost impossible to get a machine foreman who is 
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Erecting Shop 


Fig. 4.—Plan Showing Heating System 
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Arrangéemeat of Tools. equally competent on all kinds of tools. Furthermore, : 
The tools in this plant are grouped in the following there are many advantages to be gained by the grouping 


ways: First. planer department; second, drilling and bor- of similar tools. 
ing machines; third, milling and gear cutting machines; 
fourth, engine lathes and grinding lathes; fifth, turret 


In the turret lathe department, for in 
stance, all the tools necessary for turret operation will ; 
he grouped, and in many cases the second operation will 
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be finished on a different machine from the one doing 
the first operation. A careful foreman can very greatly 
reduce the cost of turning out the work by grouping 
similar or nearly similar jobs. For instance, if a turret 
lathe happens to be set for boring 2-inch holes, an ob- 
vious gain will result if the foreman puts all his work 
having 2-inch holes on the lathe in succession. The same 
is equally true of the milling and gear cutting depart- 
ment, the engine lathes and grinding lathes, and boring 
and drilling machines. In the lathe department, suppose 
that the foreman is given an order to make a certain 
number of cylindrical bars of machine steel, 24 inches 
long by 2% inches in diameter. In this plant the operation 
for finishing this work will be as follows: The bars will 
come from the steel room, cut off, centered and the ends 
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In this case the electric drive was adopted, as it was 
thought it would result in superior economy in trans- 
mission. The following rule for electrical insulation was 
adopted: Install all tools under the traveling cranes 
with individual motors; for all other tools use line shaft 
drive. All the heavy machine tools requiring crane 
service are, of course, set up under the cranes. All of the 
tools in the low section of the shop (Fig. 8) not requiring 
crane service are line shaft driven. It is a mere inci- 
dent to the general design of the plant that each line 
shaft is motor driven. Mr. Conradson thinks that the 
time is coming, and coming rapidly, when all tools will 
be individually driven, but any one that has had experi- 
ence in connecting motors to commercial machine tools 
will not care to repeat the experience if time is any ob- 
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SECTION B-B THROUGH ERECTING SHOP 
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SECTION C-C THROUGH MACHINE SHOP 


Fig. 6.—Details of Building. 
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faced the correct length. The first operation will be to 
put them in a gang lathe for roughing out. This lathe 
will be run at very high speed and coarse feed, removing 
the metal rapidly, but leaving a rough and uneven sur- 
face. From this machine the work will go to a finishing 
lathe, which will finish the bars within a few thousandths. 
The third and final operation will be to send the bars to 
ithe grinding lathe, where the final finish will be given. 
Manifestly greater economy can be obtained by having 
this entire series of machines in the charge of one fore- 
man than if the work should be passed from one depart- 
ment to another. 
Electric Transmission. 


In the opinion of Mr. Conradson, there is a logical 
reason for the method of motor driving he has adopted. 
At the present time the question of electric driving of 
machine tools is in a very chaotic condition. One en- 
gineer gravely announces that he believes in group driv- 
ing: another will with equal gravity hold firmly to in- 
dividual driving. The facts in the case are that frequent- 
ly neither one has a good reason for the method he advo- 
cates. In spite of all this the electrical driving is coming 
in, in the face of all the opposition that has been made , 
by machine tool builders, 


ject. Constant speed motors are used throughout in con- 
nection with a mechanical speed varying device. 


Heating and Ventilating. 


All parts of the plant are heated and ventilated by the 
Sturtevant hot blast system, as shown in Figs. 4 and 6. 
The apparatus consists of a 9-foot fan drawing air 
through a heater containing several thousand feet of 1- 
inch pipe, the fan and pipe coils being incased in steel 
plate housings. The steam connections are so arranged 
that a part or the whole of the heater may be used as 
desired, thus making it possible to control the tempera- 
ture of the air throughout the building and effecting a 
saving in the amount of steam during moderate weather, 
a thing that is not easy to accomplish with direct radia- 
tion. The speed of the fan may also be reduced during 
mild weather. The fan and heater are placed in the en- 
gine room and the fan is driven by a direct connected 
horizontal steam engine, which exhausts into the heater, 
thus costing practically nothing for operation. 

The heater is so arranged that the air may be taken 
either from the factory or from out of doors. It is dis- 
charged from the fan directly upward into an extensive 
system of galvanized iron piping, by which it is dis- 
tributed thoroughly and evenly throughout the building 
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in such a manner as to avoid drafts and to prevent un- 
evenness of temperature. In planning the piping system 
great care has been exercised to avoid interference with 
the operation of traveling cranes and other machinery. 
Cost. 

In conclusion a few figures on the cost of the plant 
under present conditions may be of interest. The founda- 
tions of the plant are concrete; the walls are of brick and 
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the frame work is of steel: the roof planking inch 
yellow pine: the skylights are of heavy ribbed glass set 
in metallic sash: the floor is of concrete, and the construc- 
tion throughout is first class in every particular. The 
building covers about 60,000 square feet of floor space, 
and cost, including 1200 feet of crane runway, % mile of 
sewers, 80.2 cents per square foot, distributed as follows: 


Cents 
Steel work, per square foot............ ew elaiea,e aan ee 
Floor, 6 inches concrete..... ssh dal wean 11.5 
rene: GE RO WON ois ono chick co ceeecncceeseeee 10.3 
Se a eale a i kia ci dA IK KG lee Mh wee ce RK alae Deck 14 
I AS aN pi ke are Dae ol 1.1 
I aires a obo Bris ce ria Sak Gch ec So As 1.1 
Eda 8s 00 aides hw Bo et eal obo hk ees CAA ok eae 2 
eee ee ee ee Eee 6.5 
Fetal Catt: HOF MONTE TOO. ik. ks cc eidewdce ccédees 80.2 
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This figure is very low and was only obtained by the 
closest economy in design and the exercise of great care 
in letting contracts. 

$$$ $< ———_____ 

During a suit 

England it 


for damages by a boiler explosion in 
that the fire box leaked badly. 
Some one chanced to notice it and sent for a boiler maker 
to put in some bolts, but he did not come. 
The boiler was continued in use, and continued to 
* bulge,” so much so that the man in charge, who said 


was shown 


more stay 


he was a baker before he was an engineer, thought some- 
thing should be done about it, but as no one else thought 
so, he had to take his chance. The boiler finally solved 
the problem itself by collapsing, when it was found that 
the sheets were wasted to \ inch in thickness, the orig- 
inal thickness being % The verdict of the intelli- 
gent jury was that since the owner had lost his boiler 
they did not wish to be hard upon him, and he only had 
to pay $75 for being ignorant of the management of steam 
boilers. 


inch. 


A striking example of friction of bearings is fur- 
nished by that of high powered marine engines of the 
direct connected type. From necessity the connecting 
rods of these engines are very short to keep them low 
down in the vessel, seldom more than twice the stroke, 


which then forms an acute angle with the guides. The 
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crossheads of marine engines are 
having a 


one guide only, some 


usually of the slipper 


type, so-called, large rectangular face upon 


18 inches wide by 24 inches long in 
large 


the 


engines. These guides are formed by one leg of 
with an adjustable guide bolted on. 
Water circulates through the but in spite of 
this the guides get so hot that they emit sparks and are 


even a dull red under severe stress. 


frame, proper 


frame leg, 


An oiler stands by 
with a swab and grease to slush them at every stroke, 
but they are very stubborn—the bearings are. Some- 
hody has observed that an oiler’s idea of a dangerously 
hot bearing is that will ignite waste when held 
against it on the end of a stick, and this may easily hap- 
pen now and again. 
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Labor Matters in New England. 


The Machinists. 

WokCESTER, Mass., April 25, 1903.-—The labor situation 
mong the iron and steel industries of New England, 
while not without its uneasiness, is very much less men- 
acing than it has been in the spring for several years 
past. There is nothing to indicate that the machinists 
will go to any extreme, anywhere; in fact, with the ex- 
ception of the old trouble at Rutland, Vt., which has 
never been formally settled, though the manufacturers 
are doing business as usual, it is not believed that there 
is the slightest inclination to do more than make quiet 
attempts to get better wages and the nine-hour day, and 
even these attempts will be the exception. Worcester is 
“ good example of the prevailing conditions among the 
machinists. A year ago at this time everything indicated 
the strike that came soon after May 1, centered in the 
shops of the Prentice Bros. Company and the F. E. Reed 
Company. This year the union will do nothing. Its 
strength has disappeared—that is, whatever strength it 
ever had. The present membership is hardly one-third of 
what it was previous to the strike last spring. In other 
cities and towns of New England the feeling is not at al! 
antagonistic, at any rate to the extent of serious disagree- 
ment between employer and employee. 





The Molders. 


‘The only signs of trouble come from the molders. 
While this is not universal it is pretty general in some 
parts of New England. Demands or, as they are more 
politely termed, requests for a higher minimum wage 
and a shorter day have been made in various places, 
among them Providence, Springfield and Fitchburg. <A 
$3 minimum is the general objective, and coupled with 
that is a demand for the union ratio of apprentices, an 
increase in the overtime rate, a decrease of an hour a 
day, which is generally frony ten to nine. hours, and in 
one or two instances from nine td eight hours; a rate to 
coremakers 25 cents less than that to molders, with full 
molders’ pay where molders have done work on the job 
in hand; and, either stated outright or implied, a full 
recognition of the union. 

While on the face of it the demands seem menacing, 
in reality they are not, according to the general opinion 
among theemanufacturers. In every place where demands 
have been made the union molders are not united. It is 
generally believed that only a minority, and a small mi- 
nority at that, are in favor of causing even small fric- 
tion. The trouble began with outside agitators. Had 
they not appeared on the scene no demands would have 
been mnade anywhere. This may have its exceptions, but 
they are few. Your representative has talked with 
union men of Springfield and Providence, and they all 
told the same story. The rank and file of the union men 
are strongly opposed to a strike. They naturally would 
like more pay and shorter hours, and they point to the $3 
minimum rate in force in Worcester and some of the 
other New England cities, Worcester being cited because 
it is a city of general character and size not unlike their 
own cities. But they also say they want no trouble. 
They want work. Many union men believe that recourse 
to a strike would only end in weeks of idleness and then 
defeat, just as they have been defeated in Providence dur- 
ing the past 12 months. One of the union molders spoke 
with some bitterness of the outside agitators who have 
nothing to lose themselves by a strike and “ who make a 
good living by getting other men to strike.” Another 
significant fact is that the union meetings which voted to 
make the demands or requests were slimly attended as a 
rule, and hardly unanimous. 

‘The manufacturers are making no answer to the de- 
mands. They are not in the mood to make concessions 
under pressure, no matter how slight the pressure may 
be. In a few instances in New England concessions have 
been made before demands were made. One such exam- 
ple is that of the New England Butt Company of Provi- 
dence. who made a 56-hour week for their molders. An- 
other is the Wason Mfg. Company of Springfield. who 


several weeks ago made a nine-hour day through their ‘ 


shops. affecting 525 men, including a considerable num- 
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ber of machinists and molders. Undoubtedly there are 
other such instances. In Springfield conditions are more 
or less affected by the presence of the United States 
Arsenal, where the eight-hour day is in force under act 
of Congress. 

Whatever serious trouble there may be among the 
molders will be local. For several years there have been 
molders’ strikes in New England. The union is pretty 
strong. But the confident prediction is that this season 
will see fewer strikes among this class of labor than for 
some time past. 

The real trouble among New England iron and steel 
manufacturers is not so much on account of their own 
inen, but because of the attitude taken by men of other 
trades. Business generally is affected by such troubles 
as those at Lowell and the shoe towns, such as Lynn. 
This does not count at the present time. because there 
are orders enough on every one’s books to keep shops run- 
ning full. 

The condition of the building trades is really serious 
in some cases, as is demonstrated by the case of the 
Fitchburg boiler builder, who has given up building a 
large modern machine shop, and one of the largest ma- 
chine tool builders of Worcester, who has abandoned his 
plan of erecting a large addition to his shops. These con- 
cerns did not dare to begin building operations when the 
chances seemed to be that everything would be hung up in 
the air by a strike of the building trades. 

The Demand for Machinists. 

The demand for machinists in New England is tre- 
inendous. Occasionally one sees the sign, ‘“ Machinists 
Wanted,” at the door of the office of a shop superintend- 
ent, instead of the usual “ No Help Wanted.” Men are 
employed without the searching questioning which gen- 
erally goes with taking on a new hand, even in the larg- 
est shops. Instances of feeling engendered between con- 
cerns because of machinists going from one to the other 
are occasionally met with. Where new machine shops are 
starting business this feeling is almost universal. One 
reason for this is that business is so exceedingly good. 
Another is that the new supply of machinists is not what 
it used to be. Young men for all around work in a ma- 
chine shop are harder and harder to find. This is due to 
a considerable extent to the antagonism of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union toward the old apprentice system. 

One prominent manufacturer of machine tools made 
this statement the other day: “ Take the ten brightest 
young men in New England, with the greatest aptitude 
toward mechanics, and tell them to go out and find a 
place to learn a trade and give them a month to do it, 
and means to travel, and nine out of the ten of them will 
come back and say no one would take them in.” The 
result of this condition is that hardly one journeyman 
machinist in 50 is to be trusted on all classes of machine 
shop work. The helper becomes a lathe hand or planer 
hand. But the all round machinist is becoming a rare 
bird because the young men of New England are not given 
the chance which their fathers had of serving a genuine 
apprenticeship. 

Bollermakers. 

soilermakers and kindred trades in New England are 
making demand for more wages and shorter hours. The 
trouble is not universal, but most of the union shops will 
feel it, excepting such concerns as the Fore River Com- 
pany of Quincy, Mass., where piece work prevails. The 
demand is for a 10 per cent. advance in wages and eight 
hours a day where work is done outside the company’s 
works. The nine-hour rule prevails in all the shops and 
yards where the demand is made. In Boston the demand 
is pretty universal, and nearly all concerns throughout 
New England having marine work are affected, as well 
as some boiler concerns which have no work on shipping. 
The machinists and blacksmiths employed by the boiler 
manufacturers are making no demands. 

decisional caiman 

In a German sugar refinery, where large quantities 
of coal were burned, a device to catch the soot was ap- 
plied. At the end of a week the soot was removed and 
when weighed it amounted to 6700 pounds. What quan- 
tity of coal was burned during the week is not stated. 
but there must have been some poor firing, in any event. 
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The American Refractories Company. 


The following statement is taken from a prospectus 
just issued by the promoters of «2 new company seeking 
to effect another consolidation of ftre brick interests: 

It is proposed to incorporate the American Refrac 
tories Company under the laws of the State of Pennsy! 
vania with corporate powers to acquire the properties of 
the several firms hereinafter named. They have been 
selected because of their advantageous location with ref 
erence to production, marketing of product, shipping fa 
cilities and freight rates. The major number of the 
plants are located within the State of Pennsylvania, and 
the properties are located in the districts famed for the 
finest raw materials for the making of refractory prod 
ucts, and the same is true of the plants located in Mary 
land, West Virginia, Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky. 

The properties include 84 companies and firms, having 
fl plants and an acreage of 20,798 acres owned in fee 
and 17,599 acres under lease and on royalty, on which 
the royalty in any case does not exceed 15 cents per ton; 
in most of the leases much less royalty. The equipment 
of the company in place and in operation, in part, con- 
sists of 63 main buildings, 57 engine and boiler buildings, 
200 tenant houses, dwellings and 100 other buildings, 9S 
stock sheds, 3 blacksmith and carpenter shops, 13 sand 
houses, 37 office buildings, 16 oil houses, 10 store houses, 
66 elevators, 87 dryer tunnels, 86 engines with T728 
horse-power, 101 boilers with S980 horse-power, 30 crush- 
ers, 20 drums, 35 screens, 59 pumps, 5 bridges, 154 hand 
represses, 38 power represses, 54 dry pans, 58 wet pans, 
160,000 pallets, 1S pug mills, 44 brick machines, + loco- 
motives, 2804 cars, 61,016 feet standard track, 249,950 
feet small track, 372 kilns, 19.037,000 kiln eapacity, with 
the necessary small tools, utensils for the various equip- 
ment installed at the various plants now in operation. 
The daily capacity of the plants proposed to be taken 
over is 1,479,700 fire brick or equivalent in shapes, in ad- 
dition to raw ¢Clay.‘raw stone, &c. It is estimated that 
there is a sufficient quantity of fire clay and silica in the 
properties to be acquired to provide material for the new 
corporation to carry on operations for the next 150 years 


at the present rate of production of all plants now being ~ 


operated. 


It is proposed to take over the plants and equipments 
of the following named individuals, concerns and ‘corpor- 
ations: 


Reese Hammond Fire Brick @ompany. 
vv. S Enameled Viré BtigkyGpmpany. 
Hammond Berky Company. 
Curwenaville Fire Brick Company. 
Hammond fire Brick Company. 
Jos. Soissor Vivre Brick Company. 
Ashland Fire Brick Company 

W. H. Wynn & Co. 

Sandy Ridge Fire Brick Company 
Queens Run Fire Brick Company 
Renovo Fire Brick Company. 
Pennsylvania Fire Brick Company 
South Fork Fire Brick Company 
Ciimax Fire Brick Company 
Olive Hill Fire Brick Company 
Elk Fire Brick Company 

Gardner Bros. 

Sevage Hil! Fire Brick Con ni 
Dunbar Fire Brick Compa) 

r. B. Palmer. 

Stuart Fire Brick Compan) 
Savage Fire Brick Company 

Mt. IWnion Silica Brick Compa 
Garfield Fire Clay Company 

Niles Fire Brick Company 

West Branch Fire Brick Company 
Davis Fire Brick Company 

Ohio Fire Brick Company 

Welch Fire Brick Company 
Welch-Gloninger & Maxwell 

Scioto Fire Brick Company 

Dover Fire Brick Company 
Chicago Retort & Fire Brick Company 
J. V. Rose & Son 


These properties, including all the necessary expenses 
of organization, are to be acquired by the new company 
at a price not in excess of $11,000,000. It is proposed 
that the new company will have a capital of $20,000,000, 
which shall consist of $4,000,000 first mortgage 30-year 
5 per cent. gold bonds (the mortgage to secure the pay- 


IRON 


subscription of underwriting agreement wil! be 


AGE. ‘ 


ment of the same to provide for sinking fund sufficient 
to retire the bonds at maturity or maintain intact the 
acreage with which the company begin business), $8,000, 
(GO of preferred stock, which shall be entitled to 7 per 
cent. annual accumulative dividends, without participa 
tion with the common stock in the division of any further 
surplus or profits. and $8,000,000 of Coimnon stock 

The properties to be taken over have been appraised 
upon the basis of their intrinsic value and their earning 
capacities, and upon audit of the books of the various 
concerns above named it has been ascertained that their 
profits for the year ending December 31, 1902 (in many 
causes the average of severnl years’ earnings) have been 
a little more than $925,956.98, with all operating ex 
penises amd tixed charges of every kind deducted. In 
many cases a comparatively small expense in building 
extra kilns, additional dry tloors or the placing of an- 
other pan would greatly increase the output. 

Ou the basis of S925.956.98 per annum let earnings 
us established by past experience, and deducting there 
from $2,000,000 for interest ou the bonds sand 8490,000 for 
the 7 per cent. on $7,000,000 preferred stock, there re- 
Inains $235,956.98 per annum for dividends upon common 
stock issued and sinking fund purposes exclusive of any 
increase in net earnings which may result from the con 
solidation of the concerns above named and their opera 
tion by the new corporation It is estimated that the 
economies and natural increase in production and de 
mand arising from the operation of the consolidated prop- 
erties will increase the net earnings above stated at least 
40 per cent. inimediately. Since the closing of books for 
1902 the earnings as shown by auditer’s statement show 
that the increase this year is 40 per cent. over that of 
1902. Of the capitalization it is proposed to leave unis- 
sued in the treasury for the purpose of future acquisition 
of properties, &e¢.. $1,000,000 of 


*1,000,000 of common stoek. 


preferred stoek and 


The directory at the ¢émmencement of the company’s 
operation will be selected’ from: the above named com- 
panies, together with others whose influence in a 
financial. way and otherwise will be deemed advisable. 
The Sends and preferred stock of the company are of- 
fered for subscription at-par, each subscriber to be en- 
titled t6 70 per cent. of his preferred stock subscription 
ineful, paid common stock of the new corporation. The 
under 
the control of the Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who have been named Syndicate Manager 
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The American Foundrymen’s Association. 


{ 


Inade for the annual 
convention of the American Foundrvimen 


Active preparations are being 
s Association. 
which is to be held in Milwaukee. Wis.. on 
and 11 The following is a list of the 
far appointed 


June 9, 10 


committees thus 


Executive Committee, 
subcommittees—S. W. 


consisting of chairmen of all 
Watkins, chairman: CC. E. Sai 
mond, Irving Reynolds. E. N. Dickson. A. W. Bair. 
Reception Committee—A. W air, chairman; T. J 
Neacy, W. J. Turner, Irving Reynolds, W. J. Adams 
Harry Bayley, F. W. Sivyer, H. F. Crandall, F. M. Pres 
cott, Otto Falk, B Nortman, Professo 
Johnson, A. J. Lindemann, O. W. Greenslade. € \ 


Sercomb 


Kaveledge, \ 


Committee on Halls. 
Dickson, C. A 
Schwab, T. W 

Entertainment Committee—C. E 
Smith, W. L. 
W. Sivyer 


Hotels and Carriag 
Maynard, W. J. Turner. 8S 
Sheriffs 

Sammond, G. H 
Douglas. H. B. Goodrich, J. O. Bradley. ] 


Finance Committees > WwW Watkins, W. J. Read. | 
N. Dickson, A. J. Lindemann, O. W. 
Vilter, W. H. Osborne 
Press Committee 


Greenslade. Theo 


Irving Reynolds, B. Hoffman. R. 
J. Watrous, Citizens’ Business League; R. S. MePherrin 
Hi. W. Bolens, A. I. Findley, Iron Trade Review: © 
Kirchhoff, The Iron Age; J. A. Penton, National Foun 
ders’ Association; Henry Hansen, The Foundry; J. H. 
Pepper, Brass Founder and Finisher; H. EB. Field. Dr. 
Richard Moldenke, American Foundrymen’s Association 
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The Flather Combination Planer. 


The Mark Flather Planer Company of Nashua, N 
H., have added to their line of metal planers a combined 
standard and open side planer, intended for shops where 
there is occasional use for an open side machine, but 
not enough use to warrant the purchase of a planer of 
that type. The planer is shown in the accompanying 
engravings and in the drawings, giving side and top 
views of the power elevation mechanism. The planer 
shown is a 42-inch machine. 

When the far housing is brought forward the planer 
may be used like any standard machine. The cut, Fig. 
1, shows the far housing moved back, an extension piece 
being placed between the cross rail and the face of the 
housing, and a supplementary table being in position. 
In this planer, with the extension piece in place, the 
distance from the point of the tool to the face of the 
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fastened to the extension, and is made in such a way 
that the alignment of the rail is not changed. The rail cut 
out is made to fit over the face and both edges of the 
near housing, and is extended above and below the regu- 
lar width of the cross rail, giving to it greater bearing 
und support, so that when the far housing is removed 
the rail will still be held rigidly in position. The re- 
versing mechanism may be operated from either side of 
the planer by hand, and by shipper dogs in front. The 
change from a standard planer to an open side one, or 
vice versa, may be made in a very few minutes. 

The power raising attachment for the cross rail, as 
shown in the drawing, Fig. 2, is driven by two friction 
pulleys, similar to those on a lathe countershaft. The 
bevel pinion on this shaft drives a double bevel gear in 
a central position on the tie which connects the two 
housings. The lower and larger gear is driven by the 
pinion on the countershaft. The upper drives two cross 





THE FLATHER COMBINATION PLANER. 


housing is 63 inches, so that a piece over 5 feet wide 
can be planed. The cross rail being the regular standard 
for the 42-inch planer, with two heads on the rail, is 
long enough to square down work 63 inches wide with 
the far head, and if the head is placed on an angle 
several inches wider can be planed. 

The supplementary table to support the work slides 
easily in a V-way, scraped to a fit, giving a secure outer 
support to which work can be bolted, or a rolling table 
can be furnished if preferred. The far housing is 
tongued into the top of the bed, the cheek of which is 
made long enough to enable the housing to be moved 
back the required distance by means of a rack and pinion, 
so that the extension may be put in position. It is 
bolted to the cross rail and housing, making a rigid sup- 
port for the rail. The face of the extension is exactly 
like that of the housing and is fastened to the rail by 
the same means as is the housing when the latter is in 
place to make the machine a standard planer. The 
back of the extension is madé to fit over the two edges 
of the housing as well as to the face. In changing from 
the standard position to the open side position the nuf 
on this raising screw is disconnected from the rail and 


shafts. One of these shafts is rigidly connected with 
the near housing, the other is connected with the far 
housing, the latter shaft and bevel gear being made to 
swivel around the central driving gear and also on the 
bevel gear on the raising screw on the far housing. The 
shaft also telescopes through the bevel gear, so that in 
moving the housing from one position to another the 
shaft is free to slide through the gear as it moves about 
the circle of the central gear. As these gears revolve 
around the central gear, so the bevel pinions revolve 
around the driving gear and also the bevel gear on the 
screw. 

The driving gears are all contained inside the bed, 
which is double webbed around the gears, making a very 
stiff and powerful arrangement for driving the table. 
There are no cap boxes to work loose, the beds being 
bored out in perfect alignment and the bearings being 
bushed with bronze gun metal. 

The feeding mechanism for the heads is driven by a 
new relief friction, which the company have recently 
brought out. It is positive in its action in moving 
feeds. but when released takes no power. The reversing 
motion provides for one belt doing its work and then 
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leaving the pulley before the other starts, thereby pre- 
venting the squealing of belts. 


OO 
Industrial Notes from Mexico. 


DvuRANGO, April 20, 1908.—The State Government of 
Chihuahua has granted a 99-year franchise to the El 
Paso, Texas, Electric Railway Company for the operation 
and maintenance of an electric street railway system in 
the city of Quarez, Mexico. The concession has to be 
ratified by the Federal authorities before it becomes ef- 
fective. 

The Monterey glass bottle factory is to be enlarged. 
A department for the manufacture of window glass will 
be added, and the existing facilities for making bottles 
will be increased. The glass blowers are German, but 
at attempt is being made by the company owning the plant 
to train natives to the work. 





SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE 
EXTENSION BOX 





Fig. 2.-—Power Raising Attachment for the Cross Rail. 
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importing coal in large quantities from the Pocahontas 
fields of Virginia for their shops at San Luis Potosi. 

An order for pumps was recently placed with the 
Morris Machine Works of Baldwinsville, N. Y., by a Mexi- 
can concern. 

An order for freight cars has been placed with Won- 
ham & Magor of New York City by the Velardena Mining 
& Smelting Company. 

It is reported in the capital that a Mexican syndicate 
will construct an extensive aluminum smelting plant, to 
be operated by water power. The prospective enterprise 
will probably be situated in the State of Jalisco, if it 
materializes at all. 

A new custom house is to be established at Las Vacas, 
in the State of Coahuila, on the Rio Grande frontier. 

A concession has been obtained by a native resident 
of Chibuahua for the establishment of a fire brick and 
erucible plant in that city, in which enterprise $20,000 


must be invested. 
A French society in the capital, with the title of the 





Fig. 3 trranged as Standard Planer. 
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Col. A. W. Woodford, who is interested in the petro- 
leum oil wells of West Virginia, has been traveling in 
Mexico. Speaking of the operations of the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, who are operating at Ebano, near 
Tampico, he declares that they expect to supply the City 
of Mexico “ with an abundance of oil for fuel purposes.” 
The president of the company referred to reports great 
progress in the matter of plant construction and storage 
provision. The total tank capacity is about 125,000 bar- 
rels. <A refinery of five stills and five coolers, with an 
estimated capacity of 12,000 barrels of oil per day, is in 
the course of construction. The assertion is made that 
the wells now produce a combined product of 600 barrels 
daily. ‘Three drilling rigs are in operation. 

John J. Moylan, the railway contractor, who recently 
made a prospecting trip through the State of Guerrero, 
is said to have discovered an iron ore deposit of extraordi- 
pary magnitude. 

Orders have been placed by City of Mexico supply 
houses for gas and gasoline engines with the Webb Gas 
& Gasoline Engine Company of Kansas City, Mo., and 
also with Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 

As an indication of the handicap which Mexican in- 
dustries suffer from the lack of a fuel supply, it may be 
noticed that the Mexican Central Railway Company are 


Sociedad de Exportadores, is actively engaged in foster- 
ing trade relations between this country and France. 
The society recommends French exporters to imitate the 
methods of United States manufacturers, to “ boom” 
their products, and to “ offer them under as advantageous 
conditions as possible.” 

Among other shipments from the United States to 
Mexico last month were: From the American Steel & 
Wire Company, 115 tons of wire, and from the National 
Tube Company, 1300 tons of iron pipe. Recent orders 
placed include one for 47,500 tons of 75-pound steel rails 
and fastenings, with Justice Cox, Jr.. & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, for delivery within a year, and one with the 
Geiser Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, Pa., for four trac- 
tion engines FoR 

It is interesting to note that in an effort to comply 
with the Chicago ordinance against smoking stacks the 
Chicago and Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company have 
been making experiments with a so-called smoke consum- 
ing device. One device patented by Wm. Summers of 
Chicago has been tested on the tugboat “ Harry C. Lydon,” 
and is claimed to have given satisfactory service, and 
preparations are being made to equip the “ Andrew H. 
Green” with the same device. 
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Modern Industrial Progress a Social 
Problem.” 





BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


When a man is working for a wage that simply pro 
vides food, raiment and shelter in suflicient quantities 
to keep the physical machine in practical working order 
and without depreciation, it is natural and just and rea- 
sonable, if he be an intelligent artisan, to demand some 
thing beyond this, something that will enable him to 
become what all wish him to become, an active factor 
in society for society’s good—to become a social and politi- 
“al facter. He demands something beyond mere sub- 
sistence in order that he may render more efficient social 
service and secure that culture which will enable him to 
educate his family and surround himself and them with 
some of the things that elevate; in other words, it is rea- 
sonable and just that he should desire a higher standard 
of living. This demand is recognized by all just em 
ployers, and especially by those who see in modern in- 
dustry the basis of social development. No employer who 
is himself seeking the increase of his income can reject 
it as unreasonable or unjust. 

Nevertheless, the demand cannot always be granted. 
It is then that difficulty arises. When this demand can- 
not be granted it is the bounden duty of the employer, 
who is at the same time demanding of the community in 
a larger sense just what the employee is demanding, to 
give the latter intelligent, reasonable and fair explana- 
tion why the demand cannot be granted, for it is the right 
of the laborer, when his remuneration is reduced or below 
an amount which will give a fair standard of living, to 
know why, just as much as it is the right of the stock- 
holder to know why his dividends are reduced or are not 
increased, for each has invested something of value to 
himself in the common enterprise. Whenever employers 
take this course harmony, peace and financial success are 
the usual results. Nor is there anything experimental in 
all this, for wherever these precepts have been put into 
practice the most beneficent results have been secured. 
I need not relate instances. They will occur to you all, 
you who have had such large experience in the manage- 
ment of industries and in the employment of men. 

The hope for industrial prosperity is to be found in 
these principles. Men always wish to know why, and 
ethics insist that the answer shall be given. Ignorance of 
the conditions of production must be overcome with 
knowledge of such conditions. Under conditions of pro- 
duction at the present time the amount of capital neces- 
sary for the production of a given unit is greater than at 
any previous period; wages on the whole, barring tem- 


porary disturbances, are higher, the constant tend- 
ency over any long period being upward, while the 


profit to capital is smaller and the cost of the unit to the 
consumer is less. This statement is an economic axiom, 
and while there may here and there be exceptions to 
it, it is the rule of industry. This being the case, wages 
cannot be rapidly increased. They may be raised now 
and then by some artificial force, or depressed on account 
of some artificial condition, but they always seek their 
economic level. 
Economie Laws Govern Protits and Wages. 

Capital may receive now and then an exorbitant in 
crease in the way of profits or of interest and wages 
may be raised or depressed artificially, but under all 
normal conditions the profits to capital and the remuner 
ation to labor will be regulated by positive economic laws: 
but these laws are more elastic than natural laws, and 
hence disturbances, misunderstandings and_ bitterness 
arise. On the whole, however, the remuneration to 
capital is constantly decreasing and that to labor con- 
stantly increasing. This is the result, so far as capital 
is concerned, of the accumulation of wealth which may 
be turned into active and productive capital, and so far 
as wages are concerned, to the increased standard of 
living resulting from education and the culture which 
follows it. 


Of course, in dealing with these principles we have 


* xxtracts from an address before the National Association 
of Manufacturers, New Orleans, La., April 15, 1903. 
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nothing to do with speculative conditions, but their work- 
ing out depends upon the finest mental conception; for 
leadership is a necessity in industry as in all other lines, 
and to leadership must we look for the development of 
social conditions as a corollary of the development of 
industrial conditions. With intelligent leadership there 
But leadership in industry sometimes begets 
the desire for leadership in politics, and then, if the 
leaders have no conscience, they will seize upon labor 
strifes or differences as a pretext to secure power, and 
to secure such power we are told sometimes that certain 
actions must be taken to prevent strife and industrial 
wir. Such a position lowers the social force not only 
of capital, but of labor. 


is success, 


Probably there is no war, either industrial or political, 
in our immediate future. Politically we have no great 
questions which agitate our people as they do the Eu- 
ropean countries. We have no vital questions before us 
Which mean to us what the vital questions of European 
politics mean to the people of Europe. Our questions, so 
far as magnitude is concerned, belong to the economic 
development of the resources of our country. Our future 
must be a continuance of the contests with nature. The 
great questions for us to meet grow out of industrial 
relations and interests. Notwithstanding this, our in- 
dustrial problems may well excite at times the anxiety 
of conservative and patrietic men, for upon their treat- 
ment depends the peace of the country to some extent, and 
it may be of the industrial world. So our very best serv- 
ices must be called to the social and economic contests 
of our epoch. 

I need not urge in this presence the necessity of every 
man, whether he be employer or artisan, exerting his in- 
fluence in the interest of all movements which tend not 
only to elevate labor, but to teach the world the necessity 
of the full recognition of the utter worthlessness of capital 
vatil intelligent labor vitalizes the machinery it sets in 
motion, The application of such principles has a twofold 
action ; it complicates the relationship as to rights, duties 
and privileges, but it helps more to solve some of the 
phases of what we call “the labor question,” and such 
phases can be solved only under the régime of the aris- 
tocracy of brains, which aristocracy must be made up 
from the very best minds of all the parties engaged in 
industry. This aristocracy will solve vexed questions 
whenever they must be solved. It is true that such prob- 
lems cannot be fully soived now, for the very questions 
which make the system of competition a necessity prevent 
solutions. These conditions are conditions of ignorance, 
but they are giving way and intelligent conditions are 
taking their place, and such intelligence will lead to a 
softening of present struggles when capital is ready, as it 
ought to be in this body. to associate itself with labor on 
an honorable basis as its fellow and labor is intelligent 
enough to accept the fellowship 


Improvement of Workmen Under the Factory System, 


When we compare the modern system of industry 
with that which preceded it, 
which are not represented by 


looking only to results 
figures, the marvel is as 
great as when we consider the statistics. Under the old 
system of hand labor the workingman was a clod. igno- 
rant, debased, without social force, and having no relation 
even, or at least little relation, to the social condition 
which surrounded him. The inventions which led to the 
establishment of the factory system changed all this 
gradually but rapidly. It changed ignorance and poverty 
to intelligelice and well being: it led directly to the es- 
tablishment of the national school system of England: it 
played its part in the interpretation of laws, and more 
strongly in the enactinent of laws for the welfare of the 
wage worker. Under it care has been taken for the 
sanitary and hygienic conditions of the worker every- 
where. To it can be traced the establishment of great 
educational institutions. The production of art in a way 
to supply all the world is one of the direct effects of the 
modern system. All these things are the direct results 
of the gradual development of modern industry, by which 
all men may secure the commodities necessary for a 
comfortable existence at reasonable cost. 

« The intelligence which comes from the friction of the 
modern industria] establishment is sufficient to justify 
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its existence. It is sometimes alleged—and frequently, 
indeed—that the complete modern establisbment for the 
production of any class of goods has created an ignorant 
community. There is nothing more absurdly false than 
this position. The great establishment or the industrial 
community may bring together, perhaps, a body of ig 
horant men and women, but it dves not create the ig 
horance. By bringing them together the community sees 
that something must be done to improve the litsses eln- 
ployed, and thus the workingman has risen from 
ignorance to intelligence, and as he has reached intelli 
gence he has become more or less ua greater complication 
in industrial affairs. In his ignorance he did hot strike ; 
in his intelligence he does strike. The next step in the 
development of his intelligence will be that he will not 
strike; that he will be able to accommodate himself to 
conditions, because he will know them and understand 
them better. He will be able to recognize his rights in 
relation to the rights of others, and to know fully what 
is necessary for successful production, where low he 
understands only a part. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; a little intelli- 
gence means difficulty. If you are dealing with an in- 
telligent man you must recognize his rights. If you are 
dealing with an ignorant man you may get along peace- 
fully without recognizing his rights; but your action to- 
ward the ignorant man is a brutal one, while your action 
toward the intelligent man is an intelligent one. This 
intelligence means further complication, but out of it 
will grow a better condition, a better feeling and a truer 
relation of the man who represents capital and the man 
who represents labor. ‘This means, of course, the 
organization, the continuance, the perfection of labor 
unions. 

Capital and Labor Must Get On Together. 

Some of the methods of the labor unions are damna- 
ble. So are some of the methods of the capitalistic 
organization to be condemned, but because they cannot 
get on together does not mean that either or both should 
be destroyed. They must get on together. ‘That is the 
necessity of the time, and it is to the intelligence of the 
leaders of both interests that society at large looks for 
the development of industry on a basis of social progress. 

It is interesting to study the development along in- 
dividual lines—I mean as relating to individual industries 
or individual elements of society, not individuals as per- 
sons. I will give you only one illustration to show what 
industry, through organized capital and organized labor, 
has accomplished, and you will all recognize it. You re- 
member the railroad man of 25 or 30 or 40 years 
ago. Our fathers told us we must not associate with 
him—that he was a tough. What is he to-day? Through 
the discipline and management of our great railroads, 
through the discipline of the leaders of our railroad 
brothezhoods, the railroad men throughout the country 
are among the most temperate, the most orderly and the 
best citizens in the community in which they live. This 
illustration must suffice for others, but it is true, and it 
emphasizes what can be done when the two sides of a 
great enterprise join together to secure results which 
shall be beneficial to both. 

In some of these things we may find a basis of senti- 
ment. Sentiment is all right, but it must be practical 
sentiment. Charity is all right, but it must be discreetly 
applied, or it is a harm. Neither sentiment nor charity 
can amount to anything in any community without the 
very best business methods behind it, and the best business 
methods are to be developed by the association of capital 
and labor in business relations. I believe that in the 
near future all industries will be organized on the two 
sides of labor and capital for the purpose of securing the 
best possible conduct of the business itself, each looking 
to the welfare of the other. 

The principles which I have outlined do not belong 
essentially to the altruistic spirit of the present day, nor 
are they the result of the study of industrial conditions 
from the doctrinaire point of view. They were easily 
applicable under the old relationship of manufacturer 
and artisan, when individual association prevailed, but 
to-day, with the great corporation as the employer and 
thousands of men constituting the body of employees, the 
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practical application is more difficult, and herein, it seems 
to me, lies one of the essential phases of the problem, 
Ilow shall the old ethical, personal relations have force 
in the new corporate relations? ‘The attempt to accom- 
plish this desirable result has not been free from diffi- 
culties and even strifes. As we have seen, organization 
leads to organization. The manager of a great corpora- 
tion sometimes refuses to deal with a committee of men 
employed by it, on the ground that he can deal only with 
the individual when differences arise. He forgets in this 
that he is the representative only of hundreds or maybe 
thousands of stockholders, and that it would be just as 
reasonable for the committee of the employees to insist 
upon dealing with each individual stockholder as with 
the manager. To overcome the strained relations which 
result from the insistence upon an impossibility by either 
party, each must deal with the other through representa- 
tives, and then the principles of this address find easy 
application. 
The Boycott as Old as Human Nature. 


It has been very natural in these attempts that the 
representatives of one of the elements in production and 
of industry generally should imitate the methods of the 
other. The boycott is as old as human nature, and it 
is applied by all people, by all parties, and by all organiza- 
tions, the application of it being only one of degree. The 
workingmen’s union uses it; the employers’ association 
uses it. It is one of the secretly recognized forces of 
society. Whether it exists in the form of an association 
to induce its members to trade with only a certain class 
of dealers, or of a union to prevent the consumption of 
beer manufactured by a company that does not obey the 
union’s rules, or an association of railroads which seeks 
by it to divert shipping from one line to another, it is 
all one and the same thing, and whenever applied inter- 
feres with the individual freedom which must be pre- 
served in order to secure the perpetuity of our own free 
institutions. 

The blacklist is only a form of boycott. Everybody 
boycotts somebody, and to a certain degree it is a legiti- 
mate weapon for the defense or protection of proper 
methods. Carried to the extreme, it is a crime against 
the individual and prevents that development of private 
character which is essential to public virtue. It never 
does, therefore, for eithey the employer or the employee 
to accuse the other of resorting to methods common to 
both. 

But with the existence of confidence—I may say, with 
a restoration of confidence—which grows out of manly 
treatment, all these objectionable methods, even under 
the present organization of industry, will cease, and there 
will be no more difficulty in applying such principles than 
under the old personal relationship. 

The popular notion that the corporation has no soul 
relates purely and solely to the fact that ifs powers are 
exercised and its duties performed by representatives, and 
not by individual investors; but there is no more reason 
why a corporation should exist without soul than that 
the individual should. It all depends upon the character 
of the men, individually, who constitute the management. 
Of course, the corporation cannot die, as can the man. 
The corporation is not limited by human powers; sickness 
and death do not defeat its purpose. This gives it 
strength and perpetuity, and the capacity, when accident 
occurs to any individual, to go on without interruption. 
This ought also to guide the power to deal justly with all 
concerned. 

Individual selfishness ought to be excluded from cor- 
porate action. The same remark applies to the labor 
union ; the men who administer its affairs should be moral 
men, just men—not men seeking individual advantage, 
but men seeking the good of the whole—and then, when 
they come into association with the men who represent 
the employers, there should be no difficulty in recognizing 
just principles and reasonable actions. I have no sympa- 
thy with the doctrine that, under the corporation, there 
can be no moral relationship between employer and em- 
ployees. It is a vicious doctrine that such relationship 
cannot exist. We are often led astray, when considering 
industry either from a purely economic or from a philo- 
sophical point of view, by a misunderstanding as to the 
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true nature of capital. To set ourselves right we must 
understand that capital is not wealth—dollars and money 
invested; that it includes everything necessary for pro- 
duction—the tools of industry, the means for the payment 
of services, for the purchase of materials—the whole 
plant, in fact, and the labor of an establishment con- 
stitute its capital. Nor does it matter to society who 
owns this force. The great question for society is: Is 
this force actively and productively employed and em- 
ployed economically? 


Capital Is Labor. 


The savings banks of the country contribute to the 
productive capital of industry; the small means of thou- 
sands of individuals become the aggregated capital of a 
great corporation, and through the logical development of 
the working powers of the individual man. 

The first man to use a stick or a cudgel or an im- 
plement of the crudest possible form was the first capi- 
talist. The moment he had something besides his hands 
with which to help his work, however primitive it may 
have been, then the capitalist was born, and each man 
seeks to be a capitalist, and is one. There can be, there- 
fore, in the nature of things, and under a true philosoph- 
ical consideration of them, no antagonism between capital 
and labor, for capital is labor. There should be no 
antagonism between the representatives of capital and 
the representatives of labor ; and whether the representa- 
tives are the owners or not makes no difference to the 
problem nor to society. The absolute necessity, there- 
fore, of a complete knowledge of the conditions of pro- 
auction and of the confidence which comes through a 
common venture is easily seen. There is weakness in 
individual effort, there is strength in association; and 
modern industry is strong because it is the result of asso- 
ciated interests. It would be a sad result of such 
association to have the representatives of the various 
interests living in constant, irritating warfare. There is 
no sense in such warfare, and there is no necessity for it. 
The welfare of society depends upon the stability of in- 
dustry, and the stability of industry depends upon the 
moral sense which enters into its conduct. With a proper 
recognition of these principles there can be no failure; 
there are always strife and disturbance of the community 
and interference of trade when they are not recognized. 
The manufacturer and the artisan, in the final analysis, 
are one and the same; they are only different names for 
the different phases of the one great power which centers 
in the individual—the power of association through the 
exercise of moral attributes—and it is this power which 
makes for social development and which constitutes in- 
dustry, the greatest of social forces, for organized indus- 
try always reaches down and lifts the lowly to a higher 
plane. The great question, therefore, for employers and 
employees is:. Will they, in the conduct of their mutual 
affairs, excite the militant spirit, or invoke that peaceful 
consideration which leads to the adoption of the highest 
elements of business interests? 


a 


A Modern Power House.—The largest power house 
in Buffalo, N. Y., is now being completed by the Larkin 
Soap Company of that city. It is a fire proof structure 
of steel, brick and concrete, 120 x 256 feet, with a stack 
250 feet high and an internal diameter of 14 feet. Twen- 
ty 500 horse-power boilers will be installed, giving a 
total capacity of 10,000 horse-power. The boilers are 
standard water tube boilers, and their furnaces will be 
equipped with Murphy automatic stokers and the latest 
coal and ash handling devices. . The Larkin factories 
are being completely equipped to be driven entirely by 
electricity ; the three-phase alternating current system, 
operating induction motors, having been adopted. To 
furnish power for this system two 300-kw. Westinghouse 
generators are to be installed in the new power house, 
each direct connected to a 450 horse-power McIntosh & 
Seymour engine, provisions being made for enlarging 
this installation as the demand for power increases. 
In addition there will be three 115-kw. American Ball 
generators, each direct connected to 150 horse-power en- 
gines of the same stroke, and one 50-kw. Westinghouse 
generator direct connected to a 75 horse-power Ameri- 
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can Ball engine. These latter machines are all direct 
current and will be used exclusively for lighting the 
plant; the lighting and power systems being entirely 
separate. All of the engines are simple noncondensing 
engines, as the various mechanical operations of the 
works, boiling of soap kettles, distillation of glycerine, 
&ec., permit the utilization of the exhaust steam to great 
advantage. There will, of course, be the auxiliary ap- 
paratus necessary to such a power station, feed pumps, 
blowers, feed water heaters, fire pumps, &c., the con- 
tracts for which have not been placed. The second floor 
of the structure will contain a repair shop equipped with 
modern lathes, drill presses, pipe threading machines, 
&ec., for doing all the repair and minor construction work 
throughout the factories. A large bathroom, fitted with 
tub and shower baths, will be provided for the use of 
the employees in the engine and boiler rooms. 
a ee 


Foundrymen’s Association of Cook County, 


Active steps are heing taken to organize the foundry- 
men of Chicago and vicinity under the name of the Foun- 
drymen’s Association of Cook County. At a meeting held 
on Friday night, April 24, the report of the committee, 
which had been previously appointed to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws, was considered. The committee is 
as follows: Chairman, Z. 'T. Miller, M. & D. Range Com- 
pany; Erastus Foote, Dearborn Foundry Company; 
George W. Pyott. Pyott Foundry Company; C. J. De- 
Berard, Tarrant Foundry Company, and James A. Brady, 
Hecla Iron Works. 

The Iron Molders’ Union having made a demand for 
$3 per day and nine hours work to constitute a day, the 
local founders have appointed a Conference Committee 
to meet with a similar Conference Committee appointed 
by the union to consider the subject. A demand has also 
been made by the employees for $2.75 per day for core 
makers and $2.25 per day for chippers. 

The local Conference Committee has been instructed 
to act in harmony with the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion. The Conference Committee appointed to represent 
the local founders is as follows: Chairman, Philetus W. 
Gates, Jr., Allis-Chalmers Company; W. A. Jones, W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Company.; H. K. McLain, 
Link-Belt Machinery Company: A. Vanderkloot, South 
Halsted Street Iron Works, and Robert Vierling, Vierling, 
McDowell & Co. 

en 

Chicago Traction Problem.—The traction problem 
has again been the most prominent subject before the 
people of Chicago during the week. The placing of the 
affairs of the Union Traction Company in the hands of a 
receiver, while it improves the position of the company, 
as far as their internal affairs are concerned, does not 
alter their position in the controversy with the city ad- 
ministration. It will be remembered that Mayor Harri- 
son insisted upon the traction company waiving all rights 
claimed under the 99-year franchise act, as well as the 
passage by the legislature of a municipal ownership act, 
before negotiations would be entered into for renewals 
of franchise. The demand that the claim be waived is 
upon its face absurd and could not possibly be granted 
by the companies interested, inasmuch as there are 
mortgages outstanding predicated on that claim. Not- 
withstanding the radically different positions assumed 
by the city and by the traction companies, both have 
been in favor of the Mueller bill, which has received such 
violent treatment at the hands of the legislature, or 
rather of the speaker of the house, during the past week. 
The traction companies, of course, are not in favor of 
municipal ownership, but the Mueller bill, it will be re- 
membered, contains a provision for a 40-year franchise, 
thus giving both the Mayor andthe traction company 
something which they consider desirable. It would seem 
that the next step in the controversy is a determination 
of the traction company’s rights, if any, under the 99-year 
act, which has always been evaded by the city adminis- 
tration. With this question settled the city and traction 
companies will be prepared to negotiate on business prin- 
ciples. In the light of the internal affairs of the traction 
company it would seem that a reorganization is impera- 
tive. 
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The Adt Automatic Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machine. 





The Adt automatic wire straightening and cutting 
machine, as perfected by the F. B. Shuster Company of 
New Haven, Conn., is here illustrated. All the parts 
are now made interchangeable and the arbor brackets 
are detachable from the body of the machine, thus secur- 
ing, with the use of an extra arbor and bracket, the 
continuous running of the machine while the rebabbitting 
of an arbor is taking place. The arbor is provided with 
a detachable cover, with flanges on the sides of the pul- 
ley, which revolves in pockets containing waste. This 
waste is renewed from time to time, thus preventing the 
oil, grit and scale from working on the driving belts, as 
in the former machine. The arbor bracket is equipped 
with an oil box in which oily waste is placed and through 
which the wire passes before entering the straightener. 
The screws of the arbor bracket caps pass through the 
bracket and are checked by means of check nuts on the 
under side thereof, preventing them from loosening by 
reason of the high speed of the arbor. The feed rolls 
are made double width and double grooved, so that by 
reversing them a greater range of sizes of wire can be 
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and metric systems. A contribution to the Decimal As- 
sociation of Great Britain was also voted, with a view 
to assisting the work of that organization, which is 
identical with that of the American Metrological So- 
ciety. The Executive Committee was also directed to 
co-operate with the Decimal Association in every way possi- 
ble, and to arrange for an exchange of publications. A 
number of interesting communications were received 
from prominent members of the society, making sug- 
gestions as to the work to be undertaken during the 
coming year. W. F. Allen, secretary of the American 
Railway Association, wrote as follows: “Permit me 
to sugest that too much should not be attempted in the 
way of legislation. I think it would be wiser now to 
endeavor to secure legislation which would provide that 
all new work for the Government should be planned 
upon the metric system. This might be followed by 
legislation requiring that all contracts with the Govern- 
ment, after a certain date, should be arranged in like 
manner.” Nathan Appleton wrote in part as follows: 
“I do not believe anything of importance can be done 
until our Congress makes the metric system obligatory in 
the land. I happened to be in Germany when it became 
so there. They had a year or so to prepare and toward 
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fed with the same rolls. The friction on the cutting 
off shaft is of such construction as to give the greatest 
possible wear and the general design of the machine 
is such as to occupy less floor space than the old design 
machine. 





Working for the Metric System. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28, 1903.—The American 
Metrological Society held its annual meeting in the hall 
of Columbian University in this city on the 25th inst., 
the proceedings being devoted chiefly to an extended 
discussion of the best method of securing the early adop- 
tion by the United States of the metric system of weights 
and measures. Prof. A. L. Rotch of Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, presided in the absence of President Mendenhall. 
Prof. A. E. Kennelly was chosen president for the ensu- 
ing year, and Executive and Legislative committees 
were appointed to carry on the work of the society. 
Special committees were also appointed, as follows: To 
promote the metric system in the Government service 
on engineering, on manufactures, on textiles, on com- 
merce, on primary and secondary schools, on higher 
education and on the press. 

It was decided to make a special effort during the 
coming year to increase the membership of the society ; 
and with this object in view it was determined that 
hereafter there should be but one class of members with 
nominal dues. The secretary of the society and the 
Executive Committee were authorized to recast the con- 
stitution in conformity with the action taken at this 
meeting. An appropriation was made for the purchase 
and distribution of rules marked in both the English 


the end of that time I saw in shop windows the familiar 
metric broadsides, and the people quickly learned the 
system, which any one can do in a half hour, while 
scarcely any one—I speak for myself—is familiar with 
the other complicated systems.” 

A letter was read from Director Melvil Dewey of the 
University of the State of New York, who said: “It 
gives me great pleasure to see evidences on all sides that 
the time is not far distant when we shall have a com- 
plete adoption. I am now having made a metric rule 
not only with inches on one side and centimeters on 
the other, as we have had for 25 years, but with both 
on the same face and brought together on a medial line 
for accurate comparison, so that workmen with either 
inches or centimeters in mind can translate mechanically 
by glancing at the metric stick. It is the best single 
tool I know to get people familiar with the measures.” 

The detailed plans of the society with regard to the 
legislation to be sought at the hands of Congress will 
be formulated by the Executive and Legislative com- 
mittees during the Congressional recess. It is probable 
that the Shafroth bill, which was favorably reported 
from the House Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, during the Fifty-seventh Congress, will be 
recast with a view to making perfectly clear the fact 
that the system, if adopted by Congress, would not be 
obligatory upon private manufacturers, but would sim- 
ply control Governmental transactions. Much opposition 
to the metric system which has been expressed in recent 
years has been based upon the supposition that the pas- 
sage of the Shafroth bill would make the present system 
of weights and measures illegal and force manufacturers 
and others to adopt the metric system. The friends 
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of the bill have no such purpose and will doubtless 
modify it in such a manner as to make its object per- 
fectly obvious. Ww. &. ¢. 


Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


United States Survey Work. 

DuLutH, MINN., April 25, 1908.—Prof. J. Morgan 
Clements, who has been in charge of the United States 
Geological Survey work on the Vermillion range and 
who has been with the Government in its survey opera- 
tions for all of the Lake ranges with the single excep- 
tion of the Gogebic, has been in Duluth the past week 
with proofs of maps and detailed sheets of the Ver- 
million monograph. The same large detailed sheets that 
were first published in the atlas of the Marquette iron 
bearing district will be published in the new monograph. 
There wil! be not only the general geological map and 
geologica) sections, but sheets on a very large scale giv- 
ing all known outcroppings and the strike of the rock 
formation wherever exposed. The character of these 
lithographed sheets is shown by the fact that the en- 
gravers’ bill for this work alone has been more than 
$7000. The book will be in the continuation of the 
series of which there are now issued monographs on 
the Marquette, Penokee, Crystal Falls and Mesaba iron 
bearing districts, and which is to be completed by the 
Menominee district and a general summary. This issue 
will be out in about six weeks and due notice will be 
given through The Iron Age and elsewhere. 

At the conclusion of the work now in hand Professor 
Clements will leave the Government service, and he has 
already resigned his professorship at Madison, Wis., and 
will open an engineering office in New York City. Madi- 
son loses, too, its professor of geology, Chas. R. Van Hise, 
who is very we!ll known to all mining men of the lake re- 
gion and who has been elected president of the university. 
President Van Hise has been on the staff of the United 
States Geological Survey for 20 years and since 1888 has 
been in charge of the Lake Superior work, certainly one 
of the most important divisions of the survey. Under his 
direct supervision the survey has issued all its mono- 
graphs on the Lake Superior region. 





Charters. 

The United States Steel Corporation have entered 
the market for shipping and are chartering vessels, until 
now there are more than 20,000,000 tons of ore chartered 
for lower lake delivery by all shippers, including what 
they will move in their own ships. The rates are as 
predicted in this correspondence, 85 cents from the head 
of Lake Superior, including Ashland: 75 cents from Mar- 
quette and 65 cents from Escanaba. This is considerably 
less than shippers demanded, especially as to Escanaba. 
The movement of ore to docks is free, especially from 
Minnesota mines, and roads will put their summer sched- 
ules into force in another week. Sales of ore are light 
as yet and may remain so until toward midsummer. 


Experiments with Titaniferous Ores. 

Experiments with titaniferous ores, that have been 
noted in this correspondence, have been completed and 
some small pigs of a very hard, close grained pig iron 
have been made. The experimenters have been pleased 
to call these pigs “ steel,” probably because they are hard 
enough to take a polish, and whoever doubts this and 
expresses his doubts publicly is assailed as though he 
were a traitor to the Northwest. So far the so-called 
experiments have proved absolutely nothing and there 
is no hope in the minds of local persons acquainted to 
any extent with metallurgy that they will, at least so 
long as conducted as at present. The melting was car- 
ried on in a foundry cupola and some of the runs were 
half slag. 

The Meteor, one time the Eclipse and later the Comet. 
has flashed for the last time and is being stripped of 
equipment. It has been in the hands of Corrigan, Me- 
Kinney & Co. for some time and its prospects were con- 
sidered good when they toek hold. It was opened in 
1886 and later was operated on a large scale by the 
Penokee & Gogebic Development Company, the Rocke- 
feller company. It had been idle five years when the 
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most recent lessees took hold. The mine is located at 
Wakefield, on the eastern Gogebic. 

Some curtailment of Marquette range operations has 
been carried out the past week, and several hundred 
men have been laid off at mines of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company and Jones & Laugblins. 

Several exploration companies have been formed on 
the Mesaba range for conducting contract work, the great 
demand for drills and the lack of competition making 
an opening for new concerns. These new firms will prob- 
ably have little more than churn drill work for the pres- 
ent, at least. There is a great call on not only the Mesaba, 
but old ranges, for diamond drills, and it is a conservative 
estimate that a dozen more could be employed imme- 
diately on long and remunerative contracts if they could 
be had. It is not so much the lack of machines and 
carbons that causes the present congestion of drilling, 
but the shortage of competent drill runners and diamond 
setters. And it is this feature of the situation that 
makes it almost hopeless for any early solution. It is 
now recognized that no exploration can be successfully 
done unless preparations are made to carry it to con- 
siderable depth and into hard rock. Exploration by test- 
pitting is a thing of the past, this necessitating a drill 
for every hole sunk. 

Mesaba Mines. 

At the new Burt open pit mine, Mesaba range, three 
shovels are being put into ore and it is expected that 
not far from 1,000,000 tons will be shipped this year. 
The mine was an underground property of small size 
until last fall, when stripping contracts were let, and 
now it is an immense proposition. Beside the three shov- 
els ip ore; as many are stripping. At the new Morris, which 
lies 14 mile to the east of the Burt, stripping has been 
carried on through the winter and a large tonnage will 
be taken this year. ‘These are the largest of the many 
new shippers on the range, except the Stephens, which 
should make a very large shipment this season. It is 
splendidly equipped and arranged for turning out any 
required tonnage and its ore is of a most desirable char- 
acter. It is expected that about 4,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth and other overburden will be moved this year from 
Mesaba open pit mines, and it is certain that there will 
be twice as many of this character of mines than in any 
previous year, while the proportionate tonnage won from 
them will be greater than ever. Fayal and Stevenson 
will be the leaders, as usual, with Mountain Iron and 
Mahoning following. The allotments of tonnage have 
not been announced here, not even to officers of two of 
the three transportation companies, who are going on 
the theory that they will about duplicate their 1902 busi- 
ness. 

On the Marquette range the Mary Charlotte Iron Com- 
pany are advertising for bids for stripping and are build- 
ing an engine house. Near the shaft, which is now down 
100 feet, drill holes are going down. In all 18 holes have 
been put down on the Breitung land lately and machines 
will be kept busy all summer, as the whole tract is to 
be thoroughly explored. The shaft of the Breitung hema- 
tite mine, the same ownership, is down better than 100 
feet and five drifts are under way, one of them in ore 
of good quality. 

Prof. A. H. Chester, who died at New Brunswick, 
N. J., a few days ago, was one of the early discoverers 
of the Minnesota ore fields, having been sent to the 
Mesaba range in 1875, when G. C. Stone first desired to 
interest Charlemagne Tower in the ore lands of North- 
ern Minnesota. He then went to the eastern Mesaba 
and could see nothing desirable in it, and, by the way, 
no one has been able to find anything there to this day. 
While there he was led to investigate the Vermillion lake 
outcroppings and the Duluth & Iron Range road was the 
result, with all the tremendous train of consequences the 
construction of the first road to the northern fields 
brought about. When these consequences are considered 
the reports of Professor Chester, bringing about the open- 
ing of that wilderness, were of more importance than 
many a great war. D. E. W. 

iceniipensiagiiinlilitaincs mmenitinii 

Information Wanted.—A correspondent wishes to 
learn of manufacturers of ball bearing rollers used on the 
sill of the charging door of open hearth furnaces. 
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Industrial Notes from Scotland. 


frou Market Conditions. 
GLascow, April 17, 1903.—There was no meeting of 
the iron ring from the afternoon before Good Friday un- 
til Tuesday, 14th inst. This little recess has enabled the 
market rather to recover tone. It had been getting very 
fidgety on the reports of increasing production and de- 
clining prices in the United States. But the feeling is 
deepening that there will be a good outlet on your side 
for Scotch and English iron for some months yet, if 
prices on this side be reasonably moderated. 

While I write Scotch warrants are 55 shillings 6 
pence; Cleveland, 49 shillings 6 pence, and Cumberland, 
60 shillings. ‘There are S87 furnaces in blast in Scot- 
land, as compared with 88 a year ago. 
well supplied with both home and foreign orders that 
they have not yet followed the downward course of war- 
rants; but they will have to reduce prices soon, especial- 
ly as they are getting another reduction in furnace coal 
this month. Meanwhile, quotations are: Coltness, No. 1, 
72 shillings; No. 3, 60 shillings; Gartsherrie, No. 1, 65 
shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 59 shillings; Summerlee, No. 1. 
69 shillings; No. 3, 59 shilling 6 pence; Calder, No. 1, 65 
shillings; No. 3, 59 shillings; Langloan, No. 1, 70 shillings 
6 pence; No. 3, 59 shillings 6 pence; Clyde, No. 1, 65 shil- 
lings 6 pence; No. 3, 58 shillings 6 pence; Carnbroe, No. 
1, 59 shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 57 
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57 shillings 6 pence; Eg- 
linton, No. 1, 59 shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 56 shillings 6 
pence ; Glengarnock, No. 1, 65 shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 59 
shillings; Dalmellington, No. 1, 59 shillings 6 pence; No. 
3, 56 shillings; Shotts, No. 1, 67 shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 
59 shillings. 

Not much faith exists here in the reported German re- 
vival. It is true that Germany has ceased for the time 
to force her stuff upon us, and is also less pressing upon 
our foreign customers, but this seems to be just because 
she is oversold in pig iron and in steel to the United 
States. And the figures at which we hear she has sold to 
the United States will not show up well in the profit and 
loss account. Some German sellers are negotiating to 
cancel (with a penalty) contract sales of material to 
Great Britain because they have sold too much to Amer- 
ica. As to any actual improvement in the industrial con- 
dition of Germany there is no evidence. Correspondents 
of Glasgow houses report the contrary, and the very large 
export sales at ruinous prices suggest an unwholesome 
state of affairs. 

The Coal Trade. 

The Seotch coal market has not been interrupted (as 
the Neweastle and Cardiff markets have been) by Eas- 
ter. Here both production and shipping have gone on as 
usual. And though the shipments are well maintained 
the market generally is dull and drooping. because the 
output is large. the home consumption is declining. the 
Baltic season is unpromising and the general outlook is 
depressing. The shipments from Scotch ports are, so far, 
about 120,000 tons ahead of last year. We are not now 
shipping any coal to the United States, but occasional 
cargoes are still going from the north of England and 
from Wales. The total shipments to the United States in 
March were 111,077 tons, as compared with 6480 tons in 
the corresponding month. For the quarter the total has 
been the large one of 976.048 tons, as compared with 10 
772 tons in the corresponding quarter—a very notable ad 
dition both to our exports and to our freightage. 

As some question has been raised as to what qualities 
or kinds of coal we have been sending to the United 
States. I may mention that the quarter’s shipments in- 
cluded 217.619 tons small coal (steam), 285,540 tons un- 
sereened or through and through coal, 412,882 tons of 
large coal, including anthracite. The Fife collieries have 
been booking some orders from the Baltic, and seem for 
the moment to be better equipped with orders than the 
collieries in our district here. But the general condition 
of the coal trade all over the country is unsatisfactory. 

Shipbuilding Notes. 


Russell & Co., Port Glasgow, have launched a steel 
screw steamer specially designed for the Canadian lakes 


service, and built to the order of William Petersen 
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(Limited), Neweastle-on-Tyne. This is the third vessel 
of a similar type launched for this firm within the last 
fortnight, the other two having been built on the Tyne. 
She is a smartly designed awning deck steamer, built to 
the highest class in Bureau Veritas for lake service, and 
is constructed for the Canadian Lake & Ocean Naviga- 
tion Company for service on the lakes between Montreal 
und Fort William. Her dimensions are 250 x 37 feet by 
16 feet depth to main deck and 24 feet to awning deck. 
She has lofty between decks and large gangway doors, 
and all other ap- 
pliances suitable for her special trade. She will be en- 
gined by David Rowan & Co., Glasgow, the cylinders be- 
ing 21. 35. 57 by 36 inches stroke. with two large boilers 
of 180 pounds working pressure for a speed of 11 knots 
loaded with full cargo. ‘The vessel is named “ H. M. 
lellatt.” 

The turbine yacht “ Emerald,” built by Alex. Stephen 
& Sons, for Sir Christopher Furness, has run her official 
trials on the Firth of Clyde. The trials consisted of 
four runs over the measured mile at Skelmorlie. Run- 
ning against the tide the mile was done in 4 minutes 
f, seconds. and running with the tide in 3 minutes 50 sec- 
onds, which gives an average of 15 knots per hour. All 
through the trials the almost entire absence of vibration 
was very noticeable, the vessel running with extreme 
The vacht has been commissioned for six 
months by George Gould. and she will be the first turbine 
propelled vessel to cross the Atlantic. B. T. 


complete installation of electric light 


smoothness, 


sili 

The Railway Exchange.—The Railway Exchange, 
which will be erected by the Standard Office Building 
Company, at the northwest corner of Michigan avenue 
and Jackson boulevard. Chicago, will be 16 stories and 
attic high, covering an area 171 x 171 feet. The old 
buildings occupying the site are being removed and con- 
struction upon the foundations will be begun within a 
few days. The structural material for the building was 
placed some months since, as previously announced in 
The lron Age. The exterior of the building will be of 
white glazed terra cotta, with many bay windows extend- 
ing from the fourth to the twelfth story. The principal 
entrance will be in the center of the Jackson boulevard 
frontage. but there will also be a broad entrance from 
Michigan avenue, and a narrow entrance at the north end 
of the building. All entrances will lead directly into a 
court, as in the Rookery Building, with a baleony around 
the second story. The central court will be 60 x 70 feet 
at the ground floor and will be enlarged to 89 x 91 at the 
fourteenth story. Steps of white marble will lead to the 
second story. A bank of 12 elevators will be placed at 
the north end of the building. The interior finish will be 
elaborate, the floors of the court and hallways being of 
marble mosaic and the walls wainscoted to the hight of 
the transoms. The casings will be of mahogany, and the 
office floors of maple. The first and second stories will 
be devoted to small shops. Among the principal tenants 
will be the Chieago & Alton, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé, and the St 
H. Burnham & Co., 
building 


Paul railways. Joy Morton and D 
the latter being the architects of the 
The estimated cost of the building is $2,000,000 


—— 


The Tin Plate Rebate.—<According to the agreement 
entered into last fall between the American Tin Plate 
Company and the Amalgamated Association relative to a 
rebate on tin plate wages when the men are working on 
tin plate for export, the American Tin Plate Company 
have filed their first claim for the rebate due on export 
plate. The agreement made last fall between the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion provided for a rebate on wages paid tin plate work- 
ers when working on export trade in order to assist the 
company in securing foreign trade which had been going 
to Welsh mills. On all tin plate for export shipment the 
men agreed to refund 25 per cent. of the wages paid 
them, and a claim for this rebate has been filed. A com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the American Tin 
Plate Company and the Amalgamated Association will 
decide upon the amount of export material and appor- 
tion the assessment among the men employed in all tin 
plate mills that sign the Amalgamated Association scale. 
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The Preservation of Iron and Steel by Paint. 


By permission of the author, the following extracts 
are taken from a copyrighted pamphlet on the subject of 
paint, which has just been issned by Lionel M. Stern, who 
is with the Graphoid Company, Limited, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Linseed oil has been known for centuries to be the 
most desirable oil for the manufacture of paint, for the 
reason that it dries atmospherically into a leather like 
film, which makes it a cement for the various paint pig- 
ments, or dry paints, with which it may be mixed. The 
various oils which dry atmospherically are very few. 
Most of them either dry so slowly or to such a degree 
of hardness or brittleness that they are undesirable, 
while the balance of them are so high priced in compari- 
son with linseed oil that their use is a decided disad- 
vantage. It is a fact becoming more evident every day 
to old experienced paint manufacturing concerns that 
linseed oil, used in its proper proportion with pigments 
(and if occasion may require, with some of the volatile 
oils, such as turpentine or benzole, &c.), is the model oil 
for the purpose. 

The evaporating or volatile oils of low specific gravity 
should be mixed with linseed oil paints only where neces- 
sity may require it, and this should be done only to lessen 
its viscosity or to promote a further degree of penetration 
into surfaces susceptible to absorption of paint to the 
extent most desired, or to keep down the gloss and leave 
a flat finish. when so required. 

Metal surfaces defy the absorption of paint to such a 
degree that the admixture of turpentine or other volatile 
oils for the purpose of creating a penetrating paint is 
useless. The volatile oil evaporates from the paint 
(which lies on the surface of the metal) and leaves the 
paint porous and susceptible to the absorption of mois- 
ture, which invariably gains access to the surface of the 
metal, thereby causing rust. 

Linseed oil (without the addition of Palmoid), when 
made into a paint and applied to surfaces susceptible to 
paint absorption, penetrates, to a certain degree, the 
pores. It becomes clinched therein, and when dry forms 
a coating with a maximum amount of adhesiveness with- 
out curtailing the life of its elasticity. 

When the varnish gums or resins are combined with 
linseed oil paints they temporarily achieve a greater 
amount of adhesiveness, present more gloss and better 
finish, but when this combination is maintained, exposed 
to the open atmosphere, it rapidly becomes brittle, and 
the so-called elestic finishes in a short time either loosen 
from the surface or are prevented in this by being pre- 
ceded by a chalky, powdery condition, which soon causes 
the paint to become eliminated entirely, unless the sur- 
face has been repainted often enough to counteract the 
drying up tendency of the atmosphere. 

Linseed oil when made into a paint and applied to sur- 
faces not susceptible to paint absorption, lies on the sur- 
face entirely, and when this surface is exposed in the open 
atmosphere to the scorching rays of the sun and the 
chilly blasts of cold weather contraction and expansion 
cause the paint to undergo considerable strain, while ad- 
hering to a practically nonporous surface, taxing its ad- 
hesive and elastic qualities to the utmost. 

Year after year, while this condition exists, the paint 
becomes less elastic and more brittle. The opening of the 
pores of the paint at times admits moisture, while at 
others it becomes dried out, washing it in and out, as it 
were, with moisture or atmospheric gases. As time goes 
on the heat from the sun bakes the paint, and the harder 
it gets the more brittle it becomes, and subsequently its 
adhesiveness becomes a matter of only “ here and there.” 
The oil eventually loses its original requirements—that 
of being an elastic. adhesive cement for the pigment, or 
becomes almost entirely eliminated, and the paint either 
becomes chalky and washes off or becomes “ alligatored ” 
and flakes off in large scales, sometimes curling up at 
the edges, allowing moisture to get in underneath, thus 
facilitating the process of ridding the surface of the 
paint. 

The writer has been confronted with these facts for 
many years and has been prompted to give the matter 
such thorough investigation as would enable him to create 
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an improvement over the old style paints for the protec- 
tion of exposed iron and steel. The testing of various 
pigments or dry paints bas convinced him that some re- 
sults are different from others as to the life of the paint 
when applied on surfaces not susceptible to paint ab- 
sorption, especially in the use of different proportions of 
a given pigment with the oil and in the use of different 
brands or makes of linseed oil; but notwithstanding all 
this, it was a fact clearly shown by practical tests, ex- 
posed to the weather, that a much higher point of effi- 
ciency in the wear of the paint could be achieved by in- 
creasing the adhesiveness and prolonging the elasticity 
of the dried linseed oil by the admixture of some sort 
of intermediate agency in the shape of an elastic gum, 
acting in the same manper as rubber physically, but supe- 
rior chemically, when used in linseed oil paint. 

After a long and tedious system of experimenting a 
means of yuleanizing palm oil into. a rubber-like mass 
was discovered. No rosin or resins of any kind were 
used in the process, as they were found to be worthless. 

Palm oil is a well-known material in the tin plate 
manufacturing business, the manufacturers using it in 
the fluxing process of converting their highest grade of 
sheet iron and steel into tin plate. The palm oil thus 
used prevented any accomulation of rust prior to the 
dipping of the plate into the solution of melted metal used 
for the coating or plating. This property of palm oil 
attracted the attention of the writer, and it was this 
reason which led him into the investigation now under 
discussion. It will be seen that palm oil itself was of 
no use in paint. It would never dry and was greasy like 
tallow. Further experimenting led to a complete physical 
change of palm oil, making it unrecognizable as the same 
material, and is now what is called by the manufacturers 
Palmoid. This Palmoid imparts to the oil an adhesive 
elastic property which increases the life of the paint 
from two to five years longer than if made without it. 

oe 


The Wason Mfg. Company of Springfield, Mass., have 
announced to their 525 employees that hereafter the 
shops will run on a nine-hour schedule, instead of ten 
hours, with no reduction in pay. This new rule affects a 
considerable number of molders and machinists. The 
employees have expressed their appreciation of the new 
order of things by a letter to the company, in which they 
say they will try to produce results to make the decrease 
in hours worth while. The Wason Company build and 
equip electric cars, and in common with other concerns 
in the same line of work have found that the new era of 
street railway service has increased the demands upon 
their machine shops and at the same time decreased the 
demands upon their foundries. Steel is entering more 
and more largely into the manufacture of electric cars, 
replacing cast iron. The Wason Company have conse- 
quently converted about 40 per cent. of their foundry 
space to machine shop purposes, which has considerably 
increased that department. 


Steamship Line from Chicago to Indiana Harbor.— 
As a step toward the further development of East Chi- 
cago a new steamboat service is to be established between 
Chicago and Indiana Harbor. It is anticipated that the 
initial trip will be made in about a fortnight. The struc- 
tural material for the new cement plant to be built by 
the Illinois Steel Company will probably be the first mer- 
chandise carried. It is thought that the new line will 
dock at the wharves of the Northern Michigan Company 
in Chicago, near the mouth of the river, which location 
is easily accessible to teams. A large portion of the build- 
ing material that will be used at Indiana Harbor will 
probably be shipped by lake. The steamboat company 
have also made arrangements to put into commission a 
new boat to carry passengers exclusively. 


Activity continues in the coke manufacturing business 
in the Pittsburgh district and among independent manu- 
facturers. Among recent contracts for the extension of 
coke plants and for the building of new ones, which have 
sbeen awarded recently. are those of the Victoria Coal 
Company for 50 new ovens at Perryopolis, Pa.: the Con- 
nellsville Coke Company for new ovens in Fayette 
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County ; the Oak Ridge Coal & Coke Company for 50 new 
ovens at Hastings, Pa., and a number of smaller plants 
along the Monongahela River. The Gilmore Coal & Coke 
Company have also increased their coking coal lands, and 
the O’Connor Coke Company have secured extensive new 
lands for coking purposes in Washington County. 





One of the most intractable metals with which a ma- 
chinist deals is aluminum. At times it works perfectly, 
at others it is almost impossible to handle it. Out of 
a lot of round bars, about 1 inch in diameter, which was 
to be made into smail knobs like those on a door, nearly 
every other one was spoiled in turning, notwithstanding 
all the precautions that could be taken. They were 
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turned in a turret lathe and most of them broke off in 
the necks, where they were \% inch in diameter. The 
appearance of the metal at the point of fracture was 
like clay, and it had about as much coherence. Some 
of the bars turned as easily as brass, and were apparently 
as strong, but the greater part of them was as has been 
described. The same difficulty was experienced with 
the sheet metal of about No. 14 gauge. It had to be bent 
at right angles with sharp corners, but it failed and 
cracked badly. Evidently commercial aluminum is not 
yet entirely uniform in quality. Threads cut in some of 
the knobs above mentioned stripped as soon as a very 
slight strain was put on them. 


It is stated that the Committee on Wage Scales of the 
Amalgamated Association now in session at Columbus, 
Ohio, will report that men must not be permitted to work 
overtime under any consideration or for any compensa- 
tion. 





The Gang Speed Varying Device for Radial 
Drills. 


We here show a speed varying device which the Wil- 
liam E. Gang Company of Cincinnati are applying to 
their radial drills. The idea in view in designing this 
device was to afford a means of getting a greater Dum- 
ber of speeds than is usually obtainable by cone pulleys 
and of facilitating the changing of speeds; this, of 
course, is accomplished more or less successfully by a 
number of other machines. There is one feature, how- 
ever, in this device which is worthy of note—namely, 
the ability to read and control the speeds directly from 
one point without having to operate a number of levers 
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at different parts of the machine in accordance with 
certain directions. Fig. 1 shows the “speed box” ap- 
plied to one of their radial drills, the spindle of which 
has a range of speeds from 25 to 400 revolutions, with 
18 changes. Fig. 2 is a view of the “speed box” with 
the covers removed. As will be noticed, three sets of 
gears of three gears each, a total of nine gears, give 
eight speeds, and this number is doubled by the back 
gears on the spindle of the drill. The gears A B C are 
mounted loosely on the shaft S, and gears D, E and F 
are mounted loosely on the shaft S’. Shafts S and S’ 
are journaled at the ends and are free to slide through 
the gears and journals. The intermediate gears, X, Y 
and Z, are fast on a shaft and mesh respectively with 
AD, B E and C F. This gives three trains, thus: A 
X D, B Y E and C ZF. 

The shafts S and S’ e¢arry friction rings F’ 
and F*, which engage in the bores of gears A 
BC and D E F, and are operated by means of the slid- 
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ing wedges W W’ and the loose collars G G’. The pul 
ley P has a Jong hub, which is journaled in the frame 
Hesand bracket I, and is keyed to the shaft 8S. The 
dogs Q and Q’ act as fulcrums for the levers L and L’, 
and are loosely mounted between collars on the shafts 
S and S’ and have projections which engage in the 
grooves in the drum R. The drum R has one annular 
groove turned near the end connecting with six long and 
six short longitudinal grooves. The splined shaft K, 
journaled in J, carries a gear segment, T, at one end 
and the drum R on the other end. The gear seg- 
ment T meshes with another gear segment, U, which is 
mounted loosely on the journal of the frame H’. The 
arrangement is such that the projections on the dogs Q 
and Q’ engage slots op opposite sides of the drum R, and 
the action in indexing to obtain a given speed is as fol- 
lows: 

The lever M is drawn to position 1, as indicated by 
dotted lines. Fig. 3, thereby sliding the drum R, which, 
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coal per foot of grate being burned without difficulty. 
Grates set in this way are more easily fired and cleaned, 
which is a matter of importance when they are of great 
area. 


eee <— 


The New England Manufacturers of Struc- 
tural Steel. 


The New England members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and Erectors of Structural Steel 
and Iren Work have withdrawn from the organization 
The association was organized early in March, and the 
first formal meeting was at the office of the American 
Bridges Company at New York, March 18. It was an- 
nounced that the organization had 56 members, and in 
the list were these New England concerns: Boston Bridge 
Works, Boston; New England Structural Company, 
Everett, Mass.; G. W. & IF’. Smith Tron Company, Boston ; 
Eastern Bridge & Structural Company, Worcester, Mass. ; 





Fig. 2 
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by means of the grooves engaging the dogs Q and Q’, 
draws the shafts S and S’ with it. The friction clutches 
are now in gears © and F, and the projection on the 
dogs Q and Q’, being in the annular groove in the drum 
R, permits the drum R to be revolved by means of the 
shaft K and segments T and U connected to the handle 
N. When the handle N is set opposite the speed re- 
quired the lever M is drawn to the position 2, as in 
dicated by the drawing. This movement locates the 
friction clutches in the proper gears to give the required 
speed, and the friction clutches are then set by means 
of levers L and L’. The means for adjusting the clutches 
are shown on the drawing. This device may also be 
applied to the feeds as well as speeds. 
a 

It is asserted, with what truth we cannot say. that 
an experiment recently tried with grates sloped the re 
verse way from that generally used in boiler furnaces. 
that is higher at the back than in the front, resulted in 
much better combustion than before, even 60 pounds of 
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Chelmsford Iron Foundry, Boston; J. T. Croft & Co., 
3oston; Megquier & Jones Company, Portland, Maine; 
Boston Steel & [ron Company, Boston; Smith & Lovett 
Company, Boston; James H. Tower, Boston; Builders’ 
Jron Foundry, Providence, R. I.; Springfield Construc- 
tion Company, Springfield, Mass. These concerns con- 
stitute the New England Iron League. Their membership 
of the association was as individuals, however, and not 
of the league as an organization. 

The withdrawing members of the National Association 
are not willing to make a statement as to why they have 
Withdrawn. Some statement may be made later, they 
say, if it becomes necessary. As one important official 
of the one of the companies told a representative of The 
Jron Age, the national association could not be said to 
have effected more than a temporary organization, and 
the withdrawing hardly means more than a declination 
to become members. 

The purposes of the National Association as given out 
after the meeting, March 18, are these: “ This association 
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has been formed for the purpose of securing and preserv- 
ing equitable conditions between employers and em- 
plovees, whereby the interests of both employers and 
employees will be properly protected.” It 


will be held in Pittsburgh, commencing May 15. This is 
a new organization which has grown quite rapidly, and it 
is stated embraces lodges at nearly all of the prominent 
was agreed tube works in the country. Membership is increasing 
that labor disputes affecting any firms within the asso- rapidly in the Pittsburgh district and lodges are located 
ciation should, if necessary, be considered by the associa- at McKeesport, Pittsburgh, Ellwood City and other points 
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» tion as a body, its decision to be accepted by the firm o1 
firms involved in the dispute. 

The general opinion is that the action of the New 
England members is in some way connected with the 
strike of the employees of the American Bridge Company, 
but the officers of the companies concerned will not state 4 j =e - 

: Dispatches from Berlin announce the organization of 

whether this be true or not. 5 : ' ' ep ; 

the late Herr Krupp’s Works into a joint stock company 

with a capital stock of $40,000,000, under the designation 

Association of Tube Workers.—The annual conven- of the Frederick Krupp Company. The stock remains in 
tion of the Internationa] Association of Tube Workers the hands of the Krupp family. 


in the Pittsburgh district. The coming convention will 
be the first one, and will largely be taken up with a re 
vision of the constitution and other routine matters. It 
is said the men will not ask an increase in present wages. 
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The Worcester Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. 


Worcester, Mass., April 27, 1903.—The Worcester 
Metal Trades Association held its annual meeting and 
dinner at State Mutual Restaurant, Monday evening. 
with «a large attendance, nearly every member being 
present. The meeting had an unusual significance, in 
that action was taken along the line of the recommenda- 
tions of the Buffalo convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association. Hardly a concern employing work- 
ers in iron and steel failed to be represented. 

The Executive Council presented a report in which it 
was recommended that an Employment Bureau similar 
to those at Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, be estab- 
lished in Worcester. 

The report was accepted, with the understanding that 
the new Executive Council proceed to establish such a 
bureau. This action was taken after a careful and de- 
liberate discussion of the question of its advisability. 
Many members strongly expressed their wish that the 
bureau be established, and gave reasons why it would af- 
fect their shop administration. 

A committee, consisting of E. M. Woodward, Charles 
E. Thwing and E. W. Whitman, was appointed to bring 
in a list of officers. They were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Clarence W. Hobbs, of the Hobbs Mfg. Company. 

First Vice-President, F. BE. Reed of the F. E. Reed 
Company. 

Second Vice-President, H. V. Prentice of the Prentice 
Bros. Company. : 
Secretary, Charles E. Hildreth of P. Blaisdell & Co. 

Treasurer, Alonzo W. Whitcomb of the Whitcomb 
Mfg. Company. 

Councilors, the officers and C. E. Thwing of the 
Draper Machine Tool Company, George F. Brooks of the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, M. P. Higgins 
of the Plunger Elevator Company and the Norton Emery 
Wheel Company, and A. M. Powell of the Woodward & 
Powell Planer Company. 

The report of the Executive Council, written and 
read, by President Hobbs, and accepted without a dis- 
senting vote, follows: 

At the last meeting of the association there were two 
subjects under discussion, the general labor situation 
throughout the country and the proposition of a local la- 
bor bureau, as one means of coping with the labor prob- 
lem as it is presented to this association. And a vote was 
passed referring the labor bureau matter to your Ex- 
ecutive Council for further investigation. 

Your Executive Council have given considerable time 
and consideration to the matter, and have conferred with 
the other employers’ associations in the city for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how far they were prepared to co- 
operate with our association in the maintenance and the 
use of such a bureau, and we have found not only a keen 
desire on the part of these associations that such a bu- 
reau be established, to the support of which they are 
willing to contribute their proportion, but also a feeling 
that the several employers’ associations should draw 
closer together into a federation for mutual acquaint- 
ance and for unity of effort whenever storms may arise 
in the future. This matter of a federation is commended 
to your consideration, and it is hoped that there may be 
an expression of opinion upon the subject during the 
progress of this meeting. 

The associations which were represented in the con- 
ferences that have been had are the Contractors and 
Builders’, the Inside Finish Makers’, the Electrical Con- 
tractors’, Steam Fitters’ and the House Painters’. As- 
surance has been given that the lumber dealers are with 
us, and that the several associations of retail dealers 
would be glad to co-operate. 

The general plan of a labor bureau, the way it works 
and the advantages resulting from it were graphically 
set forth by Mr. Du Brul of the National Mutual Trades 
Association at our last meeting. The subject was the 
theme of long and careful consideration at the last meet- 
ing of the National Mutual Trades Association in Buf- 
falo, and steps were there taken to encourage the forma- 
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tion of such bureaus in every manufacturing center in the 
country. 

Your committee finds that in addition to the bureau at 
Cincinnati, so graphically described by Mr. Du Brul, there 
is also a highly successful bureau in operation at Cleve- 
land and that similar movements have been begun in 
other cities. Your committee finds that a bureau costs 
something, and the question that is up to the association 
to decide is whether it is worth what is costs. Your 
committee thinks it is. To establish a labor bureau on 
the most economical basis is estimated to require for the 
first year an expenditure of at least $3000 for the fol- 
lowing specfic items: 


Nt er II wig gas oh a Ae Odile ema ea ki eR ne ee $1,000 
Cg Oe See ete ere ere ere 500 
I IIE sO hen Sing pices ee gk Ge Sh Da ct irre eR ns Os A 500 
Ppnens bee DUNES... i sacs iccxtwdac ners steers 500 


It is probable that there would be other expenses of at 
DNS.6 Vin SRGAGR om Nae See TEETER P TET eee ee 500 
ee RE AE... 5k ac uWuks kab eos sakes uemew ee $3,000 
and this sum would practically have to be underwritten 
by the Metal Trades Association, although substantial 
contributions to the funds would unquestionably be 
made by the other associations named. 

There are at the present time 38 members of our 
association, although other firms have expressed the 
wish to join with us. We ought to have a membership 
of at least 50 firms in this city, all of whom could make 
good use of the labor bureau. It is believed that as soon 
as the bureau is established, if you vote to-night to go 
ahead with it, there will be an immediate accession 
to our membership of those who wish to participate in 
its advantages. 

How shall the money necessary to carry on this 
bureau be raised? Several plans have been suggested, 
but the one which seems most feasible is this: 


We have a prememt memberwhin Of ...1 ccc cccccresceccccce 388 
If to these be added from affiliated associations, as con- 





EP ee ee Orr ee reer eae 20 
EE ee re ee ee a 3 
NN I I he. 6s kc nie ee ie bt ait eee a 4909.6 6 
ER aigiacatmecnn a ack oardine 60% Waren ale Mb EAN AW S06 0 0 0s 6 

ah i I EE cin Ree bee dei sees 71 


If each member pays annual dues of $20 we have 
raised $1420, and the balance can be raised by pro rata 
assessment, either a percentage upon the pay rolls, or 
according to the number of men employed. A percentage 
upon the pay rolls of the members is believed to be the 
most equitable. The annual fee may be made less, say 
$10, if thought desirable, and a larger amount by as- 
sessment. 

It will undoubtedly be asked what will be the duties 
of the secretary and the assistant. When it is considered 
that there are employed in the mechanical trades of 
Worcester more than 10,000 men, by the membership 
of this association between 3000 and 4000, and by af- 
filiated associations between 2000 and 3000 more, that 
all of these names have got to be classified, their records 
looked up, their capabilities ascertained, and the inform- 
ation acquired placed on tap to be drawn upon whenever 
wanted, it would seem that there will be plenty to do. 

The secretary will have to be constantly moving about 
among the membership of the bureau, getting new mem- 
bers, and keeping a general oversight upon the matters 
in hand; the assistant will answer telephone calls, keep 
the records, and attend to all other clerical duties. 

The idea is that the help employed by every member 
shall be immediately enrolled in the bureau, that all 
applicants for jobs be referred to the bureau, that all 
help shall, so far as possible, be hired through the 
bureau. 

Whenever an applicant applies at any shop he be 
given an application blank to fill out, and when this is 
done he be told he would be sent for if wanted. The 
bureau should be notified each night of all such applica- 
tions. [f help is wanted application be made to the 
bureau, and from the list of unemployed in any branch 
of trade one or more whose capabilities are known and 
who seem fitted for the position are sent. If a man is 
discharged the bureau should be at once advised. If all 
these matters of detail be put into the hands of the pay 
clerk in each establishment the work will go smoothly 
and the results will be satisfactory. 
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Among the advantages to be gained are: 

1. Each member will be able to employ his help as in- 
telligently as he buys his goods or gives credit. He will 
have eliminated much of the risk of getting incompetent 
men and of putting costly tools and materials into their 
hands with the certain liability that they will be injured 
if not spoiled. 


2. It will enable members, through co-operation, in 


getting a line upon those men whose influences in a shop 
are essentially vicious and disorganizing, and to exert 
upon them a powerful restraining influence, and at the 
same time to demonstrate to all those well disposed men 
and to the apprentices the value of a good record. 


3. It will enable good men, who may for any cause 
get out of a job, a quick opportunity to get work without 
expense. 

4. It will effectually stop the operations of that con- 
siderable class of men who are continually striking their 
bosses for an increase of pay because they have a better 
job offered them, a statement which is usually incorrect. 

5. It will tend to attract good workmen to the city 
through the facility given for getting employment. and 
just as effectually tend to convince undesirable men, 
agitators and their ilk, that their proper sphere is else- 
where. 

Your committee believes that these and many other 
benefits may be realized from the establishment and use 
of a labor bureau, and would now respectfully submit 
the whole matter for your consideration and action. 

Among those present were: 


President Clarence W. Hobbs, Hobbs Mfg. Company. 

Secretary Charles E. Hildreth, P. Blaisdell & Co. 

J. R. Beatty, Fairbanks Company, Boston. 

F. L. Peterson, Fairbanks Company, Philadelphia. 

F. H. Kappen, 0. L. Packer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. 

i. W. Whitmore, Prentice Bros. Company. 

F. E. Reed, F. E. Reed Company. 

Edwin T. Marble, Curtis & Marble Machine Company. 

J. W. Carrell, Draper Machine Tool Company. 

Charles E. Thwing, Draper Machine Tool Company. 

E. M. Woodward, Woodward & Powell Planer Company. 

A. M. Powell, Woodward & Powell Planer Company. 

Alonzo W. Whitcomb, Whitcomb Mfg. Company. 

William Allen, Wm. Alien & Sons Company. 

M. P. Higgins, Plunger Elevator Company. 

Charles L. Allen, Norton Emery Wheel 
Grinding Company. 

Aldus C. Higgins, Norton Emery Wheel Company. 

Frank L. Coes, Coes Wrench Company. 

Frederick Searles, Coes Wrench Company. 

W. H. Green, Coes Wrench Company. 

Arthur }. Putnam, Worcester Emery Wheel Company. 

John W. Harrington, Harrington & Richardson Arms Company. 

Edwin C. Harrington, Harrington & Richardson Arms Company. 

A. H. Anthony, McCloud, Crane & Minter. 

EE. H. Ingram, N. A. Lombard Company. 

R. E. Kidder, Worcester Brass Company. 

Francis Reed, Francis Reed Company. 

R. Stockbridge, Stockbridge Machine Company. 

P. Doyle, Worcester Brass Company. 

W. O. Bement, Wire Goods Company. 

Reginald Washburn, Wire Goods Company. 

E. H. Marble, Curtis & Marble Machine Company. 

A. C. Marble, Curtis & Marble Machine Company. 

A. K. Miller, Eastern Bridge & Structural Company. 

B. Austin Coates, Coates Clipper Company. 

George H. Coates, Coates Clipper Company. 

James Kindred. Boynton & Plummer. 

E. H. Reed, Reed & Prince Mfg. Company. 

A. B. Curtis, Reed & Curtis Machine Screw Company. 

J. L. Marshall, Osgood Bradley & Sons Company. 

J. P. Bird, Hobbs Mfg. Company. 

A. T. Matthews. Matthews Mfg. Company. 

W. E. Griffin, Rice & Griffin Mfg. Company. 

B. G. Luther, B. G. Luther & Co. 

A. L. Rice, B. G. Luther & Co. 

J. P. Coughlin, Page Electric Company. 

John Nelson, The Iron Age. 

J. E. Snyder. 

Milton C Snyder. 

D. D. McTaggart, Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Com- 
pany. 

W. W. Dadmun, Worcester Machine Screw Company 

Clinton Alvord. 

M. F. McMahon 

L. Robbins. 

J. FE. Windle. 

H. G. Barr. 
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Steel Casting Plant at Buffalo.—The Gould Coupler 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. will at once erect an open 
hearth steel plant for making steel castings. The new 
plant will be located just west of and adjoining the com- 
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pany’s malleable iron works at Depew, N. Y., and will be 
thoroughly modern in construction. The principal build- 
ing will be 252 x 390 feet. The latest devices for handling 
hoth raw material and finished product will be embodied 
in the equipment, including °5-ton electric cranes. 





Canadian Notes. 


Newfoundland Bounties on fron and Steel. 
1903. 
introduced 


In the Newfoundland Leg- 
the following resolu- 


Toronto, April 25, 
islature Premier Bond 
tions on the 15th inst. : 


The Governor in Council may authorize the payment of the 
following bounties on pig iron, puddled into bars and steel in- 
gots made in Newfoundland: 

1. A beunty of $1.50 per ton on pig iron made in Newfound 
land from ore, fuel and flux, the products of the colony. 

2. A bounty of $1 per ton on pig iron made in Newfound 
land from ore and flux, the products of the colony. 

3. A bounty of $1 per ton on puddled iron bars manufacture:l 
from pig tron made in Newfoundland from Newfoundland ore. 

4. A bounty of $1 per ton on billets manufactured in 
Newfoundland from pig iron (made in Newfoundland from New 
foundland ore), and such other ingredients as are necessary ,and 
usual in the manufacture of steel ingots, the proportion of such 
ingredients to be regulated by order of the Governor in Council 
Provided that in computing the bounty no payment shall be 
made with respect to foreign ores or metal produced therefrom 
used in the products herein mentioned. 

5. The bounties are payable, and gradually reduced, as fol 
From July, 1904, to June, 1905, the full amount fixed: 
July, 1905, to June, 1906. 95 per cent. of the amount 
from July, 1906, to June, 1907, 75 per cent.; from July 
June, 1908, 55 per cent.; from July, 1908, to June, 
35 per cent.; from July, 1909, to June, 1910, 20 per cent. 


steel 


lows 
from 
fixed : 
1907, to 
1909, 

He explained that this scheme was a logical outcome of 
the railway policy of 1880, the basic principle of which 
was that railways were necessary in order to develop the 
latent mineral The money paid out would 
come back to the country in the duties on the machinery 
required to building the smelting works. Assuming that 
only one blast furnace would be started, the duties on the 
machinery would be $60,000, and on the necessaries of 
those men employed $40,000, or $100,000 in all. This 
would be only 20 per cent. on the cost of the installation. 
Annually thereafter the revenue would benefit by $20,000 
a year, and by a comparative table it was shown that at 
the end of the six-year bounty period the colony would 
only have paid out $1600 in bounties more than it re- 
ceived in duties, and would then have the enterprise in 
full swing and earning $20,000 a year for the revenue 
afterward. That the revenue would benefit by $20,000 a 
year at least from this industry is proved by the fact 
that last year on Bell Island $20,000 in duties was real- 
ized. Sydney also proved the same, for where duties 
were only $30,000 in 1899, before the steel works were 
started, they grew to $330,000 in 1901, after that enter- 
prise was set on foot. In the three years that concern 
was going the Canadian revenue had gained $738,000 by 
the steel works being started, and had paid out bounties 
of $449,000, leaving a surplus so far of $289,000 in favor 
of revenue. 

That the colony has iron ore and coal in the requisite 
degree was, the Premier said, conclusively proved by 
J. P. Howley’s reports on the iron and coal areas, and 


resources. 


the supporting testimony of Jukes, Murray, Sir Wm. 
Dawson, Sir Arch. Geikie and Professor Fitten. The 


grand fact was that the island had the nearest coal and 
iron to the British markets. Even if coal should not be 
immediately available, charcoal from the partially burnt 
forests might be used as a fuel. No less than 18 per cent. 
of the pig iron produced in America was made with 
charcoal.* It would not mean destroying the forests, as 
charcoal was made from the loppings and from previous- 
ly burnt It might even be that the Dominion 
Steel Company would start a smelter at Bell Island. 
bringing the coal there from Sydney instead of having 
their steamers come in water ballast to take away ore. 
He had discussed this with President Ross of the 
Dominion Steel Company at Montreal last fall, who 
thought it a business proposition in view of the possi- 
bility of an export duty on ore being imposed at some 
time by Newfoundland. 


areas. 








* This is an error. It is only 1.8 per cent.—TuHe Eprror. 
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Opinion of the Tarifi Changes. 

Disappointment is expressed by prominent Canadian 
manufacturers with the budget, for the reason that it 
contains no general provisions for increasing their pro- 
tection, save in the case of steel rails, which are to 
have a $7 duty when certain conditions are fulfilled. 
Even this arrangement, though commended by some, is 
pronounced unsatisfactory by others, for it leaves the 
industry of steel rail making exposed to foreign com- 
petition in the most critical period of its life 
at its very beginning. 


namely, 
It is pointed out that with the 
uncertainty of obtaining the duty manufacturers might 
consider it less risky to continue selling their steel in 
the United States in billet form rather than to make it 
into rails. As they have a substantial bounty, now 
amounting to about $5 a ton, on billets (pig iron bounty 
plus steel billet bounty), and as they have no assured 
protection on the steel rail, they may find it more sat- 
isfactory to export the billets than to go on building 
up a steel rail industry. 

The arrangement would have also been more accepta- 
ble had it been broad enough to include other products 
more advanced than billets, particularly structural forms, 
plates and rods, for which there is an increasing demand 
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in Canada with large importations. Structural steel and 
rod mills are now being built by the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company. These mills will probably be ready for 
producing in October. It is not impossible that the 
Government may yet see fit to make the same provision 
for these products as for steel rails. 

veorge FE. Drummend of Drummond, McCall & Co., and 
managing director of the Canada Iron Furnace Com- 
pany, says, however, that the Government's action means 
the early development of a steel rail industry in Canada. 
Within three months the Sault Ste. Marie plant will, in 
his opinion, be turning out rails of sufficiently high qual- 
ity and adequate quantity to warrant the imposition of 
the duty. 

Minor Notes, 

According to the annual report of the Ontario Crown 
Lands Department, just published, the iron, copper and 
nickel output of the province in 1902 was considerably 
greater than in any previous year. The nickel amounted 
to 5945 tons, valued at $2,210,961; copper, 4932 tons, 
valued at $686,048 ; iron ore, 359,286 tons, valued at $518,- 
445. Jn 1901 the iron ore output was 273.538 tons, valued 
at $174,428. There was produced in 1902 pig iron to the 
extelt of 112,667 tons, and 68,802 tons of steel. 

Application has been made to the New Brunswick 
Legislature for the incorporation of the Aluminum Pro- 
duction Company, with a capital of $6,000,000. The in- 
corporators are: James Robinson, M.P.; James Dom- 
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ville, Charles J. Coster, of St. John; Rt. Hon. Earl Rus- 
sel], Rt. Hon. Sir Jobn Puleston, Bart.; William Leatham 
Bright, Bernard Charles Molloy and James Ward Bur- 
chell, of London, England: John James MeDavitt and 
Edward Payson Brown of New York; Richard Hunt, Ed- 
win G. Evans, John Kilburn, John Palmer, James Barnes 
and T. M. Robinson, Alfred E. Macintyre, Michael A. 
Finn, Frederick A. Jones, Robert L. Johnston and Fred- 
erick V. Wedderburn of St. John. & Ac. Fs 


oo 
The Spery Face Grinder. 


The hand and automatic feed and travel cylinder 
emery wheel face grinder built by Chas. F. Spery of 
Rockford, Il, is intended for grinding plow shares or 
small castings which can be rapidly clamped The 
clamp is adjustable and is constructed on the toggle lever 
principle. The wheels carried by the machine are of 
the cylindrical type, and vary in size from 12 to 20 inches 
according to the character of the work. The chuck is of 
steel, and is provided with a screw so that the wheel 
may be set out and worn almost entirely away. The 
spindle is 2 7-16 inches in diameter, and bears against 
an end thrust of phosphor bronze. The carriage is uni 


FACK GRINDER. 


versal to grind concave, and can be quickly adjusted for 
flat grinding. The machine will take work 6 inches 
wide by 36 inches long. 


aor 


It is stated on good authority that the Lackawanna 
Steel Company will use power from Niagara Falls to 
operate the inunense amount of machinery at their new 
plant at Stony Point, Buffalo. Arrangements have not 
been entirely completed, but the directors have contem- 
plated this step for some time and plans have been drawn 
for part of the work. It is the intention of the company 
to install their own generators at the Falls by special ar- 
rangement with one of the existing power companies or 
by the purchase outright of one of the smaller power 
companies, and to connect same with their steel plant by 
their own special line of wires. 


Some of the devices invented for use upon railways 
are exceedingly practicable as danger signals, but why 
they are not generally adopted is one of the things that 
are not easily understood. One of them is a torch which 
is attached to a pointed rod easily driven into a tie to 
keep it upright. By unscrewing a friction cap on the 
torch itself a bright red light. which neither rain nor wind 
can extinguish, burns for 15 minutes, and is visible for 
1 mile, making it unnecessary to send a brakeman back 
with a red flag. 
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The American Kerosene Engine. 








In the American kerosene engine built by the Ameri 
can & British Mfg. Company of Providence, and for 
whom the Manhattan Transit Company of 250 East 
Forty-eighth street, New York, are sole agents, the base 
is a galvanized iron tank of a capacity to hold oil enough 
for a day’s run under full load 

The oil is lifted from the tank and discharged 
into the clearance space at the top of the cylinder by a 
small pump. The pump is operated by the tappet action 
of an eccentric under control of a shaft governor, throug! 
which means a variable amount of oil is delivered to 
the cvlinder as the variation of load may demand 

In operation a charge of fresh air is drawn in and 


compressed above the piston in a manner common to 





small hand lever, clearly shown in the illustrations. This 
is used to prime the pump and fill the delivery pipe 
with oil before starting. It also serves to stop the action 
of the pump and thus to stop the engine. 

Lubrication is effected by splash of oil contained in 
the closed crank case, and also from a reservoir with 
eight feed cups. Regulation is obtained by a governor 
which shifts an eccentric so as to give a variable throw 
to the pump piston. These engines are made in sizes 
from 2%. to 18 horse-power 


> 


Tin Plate Workers’ Association.—The annual con- 


vention of the ‘Tin Plate Workers’ International 
Protective Association, which have had headquar- 
ters in Wheeling, W. Va., will open on Wednes- 
lay, April 29 it Anderson. Ind. George Powers 
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the two-cycle process.” A charge of oil is then sprayed 
into the compressed air at the right instant, and the 
mixture is ignited by contact with a previously heated 
chamber in the cylinder head. From this the ensuing 
combustion furnishes the energy for the working stroke, 
followed by the exhaust and scavenging events in the 
usual well-known manner. In this process there is no 
mixing of combustible with air until the instant ignition 
is intended to begin, consequently there is no possibility 
of premature ignition, and no failure of the engine to start, 
and no unexpected stops. To start up when cold, a 
Primus kerosene torch is used on the exterior of the 
igniting chamber for a few minutes; the wheels are 
turned by hand a small part of a revolution, and the engine 
starts without difficulty. After starting, the igniting 
chamber is automatically heated. Should a stop of five 

ten minutes only be made the engine will start up with- 
out using the torch. The fuel pump can be operated by a 


is president and Chas. E. Lawyer is secretary and treas- 
urer. It is understood that there will be no radical 
changes in the wage scales for tin house labor. The pres- 
ent scale will probably be renewed with few slight 
changes. 

— 

A meeting of the malleable iron founders was held at 
Detroit last Tuesday, April 21. At a prior meeting held 
at Chicago a committee of five is said to have been ap- 
pointed to arrange for a consolidation of malleable in- 
terests with a much smaller capital than was originally 
contemplated. No decisive action bas been taken, how- 
ever. 


The Ship Owners’ Dry Dock Company, Chicago, will 
launch this week a new steel fire boat for the city of Mil- 
waukee. It is the first large steel craft ever built in Chi- 
cago, and the largest of its kind to be launched in the Chi- 
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nished and fitted with luxuries in the way of bathrooms, 
laundries, hot water and heating systems, and other 
items mostly unknown to the British workman. He does 
not think that the workman in the United States wears 
out faster than the Englishman. He is infinitely better 
paid, therefore better housed, fed, clothed, and more- 
over is much more sober. Under such conditions he must 
naturally be more healthy. It follows, therefore, that if 
his working life is shorter, other causes must be sought 
outside of the factory to account,for it. One point struck 
him with enormous force, which was the close touch and 
sympathy between master and man, which is carried a 
step further in the enlistment of the men’s good offices to 
improve factory methods. 


cago River. The keel was laid last fall, but construction 
was retarded because of the difficulty in obtaining struc- 
tural material during the winter. 





The Mosely Industrial Commission 
Reports. 


We have received a copy of the volume containing the 
reports of the Mosely Industrial Commission to the 
United States. This commission consisted of the secre- 
taries of the trades unions representing the principal in- 
dustries of Great Britain. They visited this country dur- 
ing the last three months of 1902 at the expense of Al- 
fred Mosely of London, who, as stated in the introduction 
to the reports, had been impressed by the fact that as a 
manufacturing country America was forging ahead at a 
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The Reports of the Workingmen. 
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Coming to the reports made by the representatives of 
the different trades unions, a great deal is found which 


, 





pace hardly realized by either British employer or work- 
man. He therefore came to the conclusion that it would 
be necessary for the workers themselves to have some in- 
sight into these developments and for that reason he in- 
vited the secretaries of trades unions to accompany him 
on a tour of investigation of the industrial situation 
across the Atlantic. 


Mr. Mosely’s Observations. 


In the introduction Mr. Mosely states that the dele- 
gates themselves were asked to write their reports in 
their own way, and their opinions on points concerning 
their own industries have in every case been preserved 
untouched. No pressure was brought to bear upon them 
in the formation of their opinions. Mr. Mosely makes 
some observations in his introduction which are decided- 
ly interesting. He states that his personal conclusion is 
that the true born American is better educated, better 
housed, better fed, better clothed and a more energetic 
man than his British brother, and infinitely more sober ; 
as a natural consequence, he is more capable of using 
his brains as well as his hands. Many of the men hold- 
ing leading positions are either English or Scotch, and 
the American himself is justly proud of his British de- 
scent. He says that one of the principal reasons why 
the American workman is better than the Britisher is 
that he has received a sounder and better education 
whereby he has been more thoroughly fitted for the strug- 
les of after life. 

In Mr. Mosely’s previous trips to America he had 
been favorably struck by the up to date methods of pro- 
duction here, both from the business standpoint and as 
regards equipment of our workshops. He says: “ The 
manufacturers there do not hesitate to put in the very 
latest machinery at whatever cost and from time to time 
sacrifice large sums by scrapping the old whenever im- 
provements are brought out.” Labor saving machinery 
is widely used everywhere, and is encouraged by the 
unions and welcomed by the men, because experience has 
shown them that in reality machinery is their best 
friend. It saves the workman enormous manual exertion, 
raises his wages, tends toward a higher standard of life, 
and, further, rather creates work than reduces the num- 
ber of hands employed. His observations led him to be- 
lieve that the average American manufacturer runs his 
machinery at a much higher speed than is the usual prac- 
tice in England, in other words, “ for all it is worth,” and 
the men ably second the employers’ efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

He asks, “Do the workmen as a body do the same 
here? I think the answer must be in the negative.” He 
gave as the reason the fact that in England it has been 
the rule for generations that, as soon as a man earns 
beyond a certain amount of wages, the price for his work 
is cut down, and he, finding that working harder or run- 
ning his machine quicker (naturally a greater strain) 
brings in the long run no larger reward, slackens his 
efforts accordingly. If this be the case, can we blame 
the workman? He says food is as cheap (if not cheaper) 
in the United States as in England, while general neces- 
saries may, he thinks, be put on the same level. Rent. 
clothes made to order, and a variety of things, including 
all luxuries, are considerably dearer. The American work- 
man drinks but little, and his house is usually well fur- 


will be interesting reading to American employers and 
workmen. It is true that the time afforded for the inves- 
tigation was not sufficient to enable the English visitors 
to make a very thorough inquiry into general conditions. 
They were unable to visit more than a limited section of 
the country, and therefore it was only possible for them 
to skim a few things off the top. They visited large cit- 
ies rather than small towns, consequently their conclu- 
sions are drawn from what they observed in great man- 
ufacturing centers rather than from the conditions which 
obtain in a very large part of the manufacturing industry 
of the United States as conducted in establishments at 
comparatively isolated places. Nevertheless they were, in 
the main, keen observers and accumulated a fund of in- 
formation not only of value to themselves, but possibly 
to other societies in their respective trades. 

It is not surprising that throughout these reports a 
general air of complacency should be observed. The 
Englishman naturally feels that he is somewhat superior 
to the men of any other nation. It must further be borne 
in mind that these investigators are all officials of trades 
unions, and possibly have been occupying such positions 
for many years and therefore have acquired to a consid- 
erable extent the feeling of superiority which comes from 
officialism. Nevertheless, their confidence in the superior- 
ity of English methods has quite frequently been shaken, 
as shown by their frank observations. 

A point which is strongly brought out in these reports 
is the fact that in very few instances the members of the 
commission were enabled to find that the American work- 
man was driven harder than his English fellow trades- 
man. Evidently the opinion had obtained ground that 
American employers drove their men under high pres- 
sure, with little regard for their health or comfort. They 
were amazed to find that the American workman re- 
ceives great consideration at the hands of his employer, 
and that he usually works in a well lighted, well venti- 
lated and well heated factory. Numerous comparisons 
are made in this respect with conditions in British work- 
shops and the attention of British employers is often very 
pointedly called to this matter. In fact, the members of 
the commission appear to have been mode disposed to 
point out details of administration from which employers 
could take lessons than to show their own trades unions- 
ists wherein they could profitably learn something from 
the habits of American workmen. 

Tt will only be possible to make. a few extracts from 
some of the reports. These extracts have been taken 
mainly from the reports made by the secretaries of such 
unions as are most intimately connected with the iron 
and allied trades. 

The Pig Iron Industry. 


P. Walls of the National Federation of Blast Furnace- 
men, who seems to have visited only a few furnace plants, 
writes in a commendatory tone of the advantages for 
education which he observed. Relative to actual furnace 
work he makes the following observations: 

“American blast furnacemen are not subjected to the 
same physical exhaustion as those employed in England, 
unless when it may come from climatic causes. The use 
of labor saving appliances makes the work comparatively 
dight. A greater number of men are employed 
at the front side than is usual here. At the bunkers the 
tipping can be done expeditiously, as the wagons are 
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large, carrying from 45 to 50 tons. Mechanical the English employer often whines over the restriction 


appliances have been introduced around the furnace, evi- 
dently not so much with the view of dispensing with 
labor as making it lighter and expediting the work. 

“The average output of an American blast furnace- 
is more than double that of an English furnace. But it 
is a mistake to assume that all American blast furnaces 
are of the most modern type; not more than half of them 
are, and not half of them are charged by elevators. Many 
of them look no better than those built in the North of 
Nngland 10 or 15 years ago. and some no better than 
those built in the seventies, but owing to the greater heat- 
ing and blowing power, and the ores being easier smelted, 
the output is comparatively good. 

“We failed to find ocular evidence of the American 
workman running at high pressure. Certainly the ma- 
chinery runs at a high speed, but the man showed no 
signs of overexertion. According to some writers, he is 
supposed to love his machine and his work so much that 
he almost desires to take it home with him. We saw 
the same preparation for the bell as here, and the same 
rush at the first sound of it. 

“ Skilled mechanics and leading men in our factories 
and iron and steel works are as well clothed and fed as 
the same class in America, but when it comes to the un- 
skilled or the general body of workers there is a marked 
difference. In the former case the difference in wages 
is not so great, but in the latter it is not less than 60 per 
cent., and when we come to what is termed the common 
laborer, the Americans get practically double the wages 
paid in England. This class getting sufficient wages to 
feed and clothe themselves and their families well causes 
the general body of American workmen to present a pros- 
perous appearance. After careful investigation I came 
to the conclusion that, comparing wages and the cost of 
living, there is at least an average of 25’'per cent. in 
favor of the American workman.” 

The Foundry Trade. 

J. Maddison of the Friendly Society of Iron Founders 
of Great Britain and Ireland makes a great many com- 
parisons of wages and gives numerous details of his visits 
to the foundries. At Cleveland he visited a large foun- 
dry and says he found the men there working con- 
siderably harder than in England. At Chicago he saw 
the foundry of the Allis-Chalmers Company, which he 
said was the best he had seen up to that time, being well 
lighted, of a good hight and having good cranes. It was 
also provided with apparatus for cooling the shop in 
summer and heating in winter. Fancy, he 
English firm being asked to make such provision for 
the comfort of its employees. At Milwaukee he saw 
the West Allis works of the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
which he describes, and then states that a 
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number of 
ventilating turrets are located in the roof and provided 
with exhaust fans, driven by electricity, for removing the 
gas and smoke when necessary. It is also intended to 
heat the building on the hot water system in cold 
weather. Such consideration for the comfort of their 
workmen, he again says, never enters the mind of the 
British employers. Most of the foundries he visited have 
a chemical department for analytical purposes, which 
might be profitably adopted in Great Britain. 

At Pittsburgh, in the works of the Westinghouse 
Company, he admired a bonus system, which he said 
was not carried out as is being attempted in England. 
He was shown a job by a young man who made it. Al- 
though allowed eight days for making it, he completed 
it in five, but not the slightest attempt was made on the 
part of the firm to participate in the three days made 
by extra effort, the man being paid the full eight days. 
When he visited Philadelphia he was not pleased with 
the conditions in the Baldwin Locomotive Works. He 
condemned the piece work system, in which jobs were 
taken by contract by one man and sublet to men under 
him. He says the pace is very fierce and the work 
scandalously finished. He attributed the success of this 
firm to cheap labor and rough work. But he was prob- 
ably influenced in his opinion by the fact that the 
Baldwin Works are run nonunion. At Washington he 
visited the Navy Yard and considers the foundry ;: 


a 
disgrace to the country. In summing up he says that 


of apprentices to one for four journeymen, but in the 
States they only allow one to eight journeymen. The 
British employer has more to learn from America than 
the British workman. 


Rolling Mills and Steel Works. 


James Cox of the Associated Iron and Steel Workers 
of Great Britain makes an exceedingly good 
which is one of the longest in the series. 


report, 
Referring to 
sociai conditions, he states that to the ordinary working- 
man the cost of living is not so much higher in America 
as he had been led to believe. He estimates that, on 
the whole, the cost of living on the same plane in both 
countries would be about higher in 
America than in England. Children appear to be kept 
longer at school than the children of the working classes 
in England, higher wages enabling the parent to do 
this. He attributes the success of American industry, in 
addition to great natural resources, to the marvelous 
engineering ingenuity and initiative, remarkable through 
every phase of manufacture in its reduction of manual 
labor combined with great productiveness. He says there 
is no doubt that the leading mills of American manu- 
facture are far ahead of the best English mills in their 
arrangement and outputs. On this point he says: “I 
have seen nothing like it in this country, either in the 
matter of output or labor saving appliances. To the 
average British iron and steel workers the output of 
these mills will be incredible.” While he criticises the 
finish at the rolls, as compared with the finish of the 
British plate mills, he nevertheless states that the 
plates go straight from the rolls through flattening rolls 
which take out all buckle, and so far as he can judge 
this puts, without labor, a finish equal to what has 
been done by the British roller sometimes with some 
amount of difficulty and at the expense of considerable 
time on thin work. 

He gives unstinted praise to the sheet mills at 
Vandergrift, Pa. Comparing work at this establishment 
with work in England, he states that “if the best of 
American workmen had to come here and work, they 
would be as great a failure as many of our managers 
would be in America, simply because employers do not 
pay as much attention to such elementary matters of 
manufacture, as, for instance, uniformity in material.” 
He was greatly impressed with the sanitary conditions 
under which men work in the American tin houses. He 
was in a tin house at the Laughlin Works, at Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, and assures his readers that the room was 
as free from smoke and the air as pure and clear as 
in their sorting rooms. He says no statement could be 
wider of the actual truth than that men are so rushed 
in American works that only the young and strong can 
stand the strain, and that only for a short time. He 
saw rollers working at the rolls who were 50, 60, and 
in one case, 72 years of age. A strong point he makes 
is that as a matter of fact the men who work the 
hardest are the salaried staff—namely, the manager, 
superintendent, engineers and foremen. But he says 
that in wage disputes and the relations between em- 
ployers and workmen’s organizations Americans have 
much to learn from the British. On this point he says 
it would be helpful if “a committee of the leading trade 
union leaders were to come over and make a personal 
investigation into our trade union methods and their 
relation with the employers’ sections.” 


20 to 25 per cent. 


Among the Machinists. 


George N. Barnes of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers also makes a long report, which contains a great 
deal of interesting information. He observed that at the 
new shops of the Allis-Chalmers Company, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., he found the plan of the works most elaborate and 
on a larger scale than he had seen anywhere. He states 
that in the heavy machine shop a planed floor plate 
had been placed, about 60 x 240 feet in superficial area, 
and upon which either the work to be operated upon or 
the operating machine tools are bolted down, as found 
convenient. Upon this, while he was there, work was 
being fed through between milling heads, each weighing 
many tons. and at the same time other operations were 
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going on, each of the operating tools being supplied with 
a separate motor. He found Cincinnati, he says, a low 
paid place generally, with the hours of labor in the 
machine shops 57 per week, with “ overtime loosely ar- 
ranged and, I am afraid, not in all cases paid.” In the 
Westinghouse shops at East Pittsburgh, Pa., “ every- 
thing was in apple pie order,” and from the point of view 
of present production the works are as near perfection 
as possible. It strikes him, however, that the minute 
specialization carried out there, and to some extent else- 
where in America, would seem to predict less mechanics 
in the future and more regimentation of specialist labor. 
He also takes a fling at one of the large shops in Phila- 
delphia. He says that the equipment is old and the 
methods of work old fashioned; there is no proper atten- 
tion to sanitation or cleanliness, and in so far as pro- 
duction is cheap it is because of shoddy work and 
sweated labor. He admires the shop of Hoe & Co. in 
New York, which he pronounces one of the best he had 
seen in regard to light, sanitation and cleanliness, and 
also the percentage of earnings there rating somewhat 
larger. He was pleased with the conditions prevailing 
in the works of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company at 
Providence, R. I., particularly the regulations with re- 
gard to apprenticeship. He believes that the British 
should follow the lead of the American in encouraging 
inventiveness and initiative, in fully utilizing machinery 
and perhaps in organizing industry on a larger and there- 
fore cheaper scale. 
Shipbuilders and Boiler Makers. 


D. C. Cummings of the Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ 
and Boiler Makers’ Society found little to commend. He 
says that in the marine boiler shops of the American 
Shipbuilding Company, on the Great Lakes, instead of 
their possessing anything of a novel or startling char- 
acter in respect to new machinery, the contrary was the 
He was disappointed at the plant of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company at Camden, N. J. He says that 
the central idea governing the mind of the management 
seems to be building ships on the bridge building prin- 
ciple. Cramp’s shipyard at Philadelphia received most 
praise from him, because, as he says, it is modeled upon 
British lines. Pneumatic tools were used there to a 
larger extent than in England, but he found that the 
shipyard manager would not commit himself by saying 
that they were cheaper than British methods. He com- 
pared the Baldwin Works at Philadelphia unfavorably 
in many respects to British locomotive shops, and says 
that American locomotives, compared with the British, 
are extremely ugly and of inferior work and finish, and 
although it may be argued that they serve their purpose, 
yet he should be sorry to see such an age of utility in 
Great Britain that would sacrifice all beauty and finish. 
He differs decidedly with his fellow members of the 
commission in his observation that gambling and pleasure 
seeking appear to be characteristic of the American 
people. This, he says, taken in conjunction with their 
ordinary restless spirit, seems to shorten life, make men 
prematurely old and increase insanity. Climatic condi- 
tions may be to some extent the cause of the generally 
unhealthy look of the American people, but the opinion 
generally expressed to enjoy life while it lasts has also 
some effect. ‘“ There is, however, less regard for human 
life in America than in Great Britain. Life altogether 
is held cheaper, and that may be inherited from earlier 
times, when firearms were used on the slightest provo- 
cation.” 

Alex. Wilkie of the Associated Shipwrights’ Society 
says that the work in the shipyards is not so substantial 
as in Great Britain, and there does not appear to be the 
same regard for completeness as in British shipyards. 
The vital distinction appears to be that the work in the 
British shipyards not only has a better finish, but is of 
a more stable and enduring character. On the American 
side they build more for the present. 

The Cutlery Trade. 


Robert Holmshaw of the Sheffield Cutlery Council 
expresses his pleasure with the workshops which he saw, 
which, with few exceptions, were very good, being larg, 
well lighted, and heated by steam pipes. This is not the 
case in Sheffield. where the open fire place has to be relied 
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upon for warmth, and only succeeds in warming that 
part of the workshop nearest to it. He says that every 
attention is given to the comfort and convenience of the 
men in America, with the result that the great waste of 
time so common in Sheffield is unknown. In an Ameri- 
ean factory a good stock of raw materials used in manu- 
facturing is kept ready for use, such as blades, handles, 
scales, springs and all other parts required in the making 
of a knife. This means that there is no unnecessary 
waste of time, as is the case where a man, when receiving 
an order, has to repair to various parts of the factory 
and perhaps to some distant factory to secure the requi- 
sites for his work. He says that it is undoubtedly true 
that there is less drinking among American workmen than 
among British workmen. This applied not only to the 
native American, but to Englishmen settled in America, 
who speedily fall into the settled customs of the country. 
He makes the remark that in this country labor saving 
machinery is not used for the purpose of reducing wages. 
He says that “save labor, cheapen production and in- 
crease the output” are the watchwords of American 
manufacturers, and to the attainment of these ends all 
their energies are bent. 
Nut, Bolt and Tube Trades. 

T. Jones, representing the Midland Counties Trades 
Federation, was interested in the manufacture of nuts, 
bolts, edge tools, chains and tubes. He speaks in com- 
mendatory words of the use of automatic machinery in 
the manufacture of nuts and bolts. It is interesting to 
observe that he was denied admission to the works of the 
National Tube Company at McKeesport, Pa., for the rea- 
son that English tube manufacturers had refused mem- 
bers of the firm admission to their works. He says: 
“It was rather hard lines on us that we should have the 
sins of the employers in this country visited upon us 
for any act of theirs over which we had no control.” He 
mentions among points of difference between American 
and English practice one which strikes him forcibly—the 
absence of class distinctions such as exist in Bngland. 
This is most pronounced in the relation of employers and 
employees. A man is not looked upon as part of the ma- 
chinery of the firm, or as one who ought to be thankful 
to have employment found him. He is rewarded for any 
suggested improvement in the methods and, if it is adopt- 
ed, his wages are not reduced because he is enabled to get 
more work done. He earns better wages but works longer 
hours. He is not permitted to lose time, or he is heavily 
fined for it. The fact that the American workman has 
better opportunities for his education, both elementary 
and secondary, gives him an advantage. 


Miscellaneous Trades. 


T. A. Flynn of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
fonnd that American employers believe that machines 
rather than men or women ought to be driven, and the 
clever workman who, by invention or suggestion, en- 
ables his employer to carry out this ideal is encouraged 
in a manner delightfully real and sincere. He says that 
there is no manner of doubt that the working class of 
America saves more money and saves it more easily than 
the working class of England. The absence of gambling 
on horse races and heavy drinking no doubt contribute 
to this result. “* Hard work, as it is understood in Eng- 
land, only finds a hiding place in industrial America, and 
as soon as it is discovered a machine is patented which 
drives it out.” American capitalists do not want hard 
work, and if they do they know a machine will work 
harder and longer than a human being and will cost less. 

W. B. Hornidge of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives says that taking into consideration the 
whole of the circumstances in connection with labor in 
his trade in Eugland and the States, the position of the 
workers is more favorable in America than it is at home. 

G. J. Lapwing of the Amalgamated Society of Leather 
Workers finds that when the American employer learns 
of a machine on the market which is an improvement on 
the one he already has, it is out with the old one and in 
with the new. He does not allow his love for the old idea 
to run away with his common sense. 

M. Deller of the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers was one of the most critical of all the members 
of the commission. He inspected with the eye of the prac- 
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tical mechanic the plastering in every building he visited. 
He says that “there is no denying the fact that on the 
whole more ground is covered by plasterers in America 
than at home, but I question whether more labor is ex- 
pended in production than is done here. To use an Irish- 
ism, the reason why they do so much more is that it is 
not more than half done.” He says that the Buffalo post 
office is a fine building, with plenty of plastering of fair- 
ly good design, but executed in such a manner as to make 
it a standing disgrace to the trade. In going around 
Pittsburgh he discovered “slum property that 
would even make some of our own look, comparatively 
speaking, like palaces.”” On visiting Washington for the 
purpose of having an audience with President Roosevelt, 
he states that even in the room where he was received 
“the plastered walls were very poorly finished, although 
it is only fair to say that some decent work was to be 
found in the Congress house and the library.” 

W. C. Steadman of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress commends the educational 
system of the United States. He says that the apprentice- 
ship system, if it ever did exist, is dying out. He attrib- 
utes this to the subdivision of labor and the introduction 
of improved machinery. He says that the American work- 
ers do not work any harder than their English brethren, 
the tendency being to use improved machinery of the lat- 
est type. ‘“ While we in this country use machinery to de- 
crease wages, in America it means more wages and short- 
er hours.” He says that no doubt the best factories and 
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rapidly jots down the seconds the slab is in the rolls, the 
click of entering and leaving being plainly heard. 

The interval of time in seconds while the piece is on 
the back side of the rolls until it enters from the front 
side again is also accurately noted. We thus have a con- 
tinuous record of the power developed, as follows: 

Starting from the time the new slab enters the rolls 
for the first pass we have, as shown by the chart, a horse- 
power of S81 for 1.1 seconds, then an interval of friction 
load for three seconds. Next the power used in the second 
seconds, and again a friction load of 
four seconds, and so on until the sheet is rolled. We now 
have in tabulated form. for one sheet completely rolled, 
the horse-power seconds as follows: 


pass is 78 for 1.2 


First pass $1 H.-P. for 1.1 sees. 89.1 H.-P.-sees 
Friction oo * et = 105 , 
Second pass 78 12 “ 93.6 
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Third pass.. oe * ~ —- * 106.4 
Friction . a CO “ 6 > 210 
lourth pass TO 2 140 
Friction . 35 ae 350 
Fifth pass ‘ Ga “ “ mo 130.2 
Friction .. bo > 175 
Sixth pass.. = = ~ a 90 
ENE swe aac 29.0 secs. 1,629.3 H.-P.-secs 


1,629.3 
average H.-P. for 29 seconds. 
29 
These observations are continued for 15 or 20 slabs, 


and in the meantime, by means of the surface condenser 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING POWER CONSUMPTION 


workshops are far better than in-England. Workmen 
are treated as men by their employers, who are always 
accessible to their men, and in most cases have far bet- 
ter opportunities for promotion than in England. He 
says, however, that, “ taken as a whole, the Americans do 
not turn out better work than ours; in fact, to give my 
biased opinion, I do not thing it so good.” He concludes 
that the English worker has nothing to learn from Amer- 
ica, but the employers have a lot. 


OO 


Measuring the Power Required for Sheet Roll- 
ing Mills. 


H. G. Manning, mechanical engineer of the Jessop 
Steel Company of Washington, Pa., has contributed to 
Engineering News the following article: 

In the writer’s experience he has found that the com- 
mon steam engine indicator, by itself, gives only a slight 
clue to the average power developed by a rolling mill 
engine, when sheets are being rolled of comparatively 
short lengths. He has therefore found it very conven- 
ient to use the power chart shown in the accompanying 
figure. 

In the tests which the writer has made every working 
day, in order to know exactly the running conditions of 
the steam power portion of the Jessop Steel Company 
plant, it is necessary to know precisely what the average 
indicated power is during a certain time each day. This 
time is taken when a number of slabs are being rolled 
into sheets of uniform size, the work covering a period of 
15 to 20 minutes. From the time a slab enters the rolls 
until the sheet is finished the indicator pencil is held to 
the drum, and at each pass steam is reversed in the in- 
dicator from one end of the engine cylinder to the other. 
It will be found, as would be expected, that the point of 
cut off of the engine varies with every revolution: but a 
practiced eye can pick out the expansion curve for each 
pass. In the meantime an assistant stands near the rolls 
with a stop watch graduated to fifths of a second and 
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and open heater, an assistant is taking a reading of the 
actual quantity of water passing through the engines dur- 
ing the above period. This reading is taken by the follow- 
ing method, which has been used for a number of years 
by the writer. 

On the body of the heater is a vertical water glass, on 
which are two marks, A and B. Before making the test 
the weight of water at the temperature of the hot well 
contained in the heater between these two marks is ob- 
tained by drawing off and weighing. 

Just before making the test all heating steam is shut 
off from the heater, and no water enters excepting that 
coming direct from the engine through condenser and air 
pump, which pumps directly into the heater without in- 
tervening hot well. When the test is started water is 
drained from the heater below the lower mark “B” on 
the gauge. After the draining valve is closed the air 
pump immediately raises the water in the glass, and the 
instant the level reaches “ B” the time is noted. The air 
pump continues to raise the water in the heater until the 
test is finished, when the assistant is signaled that the 
test is completed, and he notes the hight of water in the 
glass above “B.” As the heater has already been ecali- 
brated, the pounds of water used by the engine during 
the test is correctly known and the method is accurate 
when accurately performed. 

A test of this sort, occupying 15 or 20 minutes in 
morning and afternoon, keeps everybody interested in 
their work. The power house employees are spurred to 
do their best, and the company know every day precisely 
what their engines are using in pounds of water per 
horse-power per hour. 

sea slain 

H. P. Elwell, the Fore 
River Ship & Engine Company, has returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to Scotland. where he has been purchasing 
steel. The yard has lately received two shipments of 
steel shapes for the frame of the 
“William L. Douglas” and the 


boats. 


formerly superintendent of 


six-masted schooner 


two Fall River steam- 
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Recent Advances in the Standardiza- 
tion of Steel Specifications. 


The first successful effort in America to standardize 
specifications for steel was made in August, 1895, by 
the Association of American Steel Manufacturers, a tech- 
nical organization formed to discuss matters pertaining 
to the manufacture and use of steel. These specifica- 
tions the Steel Association revised on July 17, 1896, and 
again on October 23, 1896. They included specifications 
for structural steel for buildings, bridges and ships, spe- 
cial open hearth plate and rivet steel and structural cast 
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Although these specifications were at first criticised 
and referred to by the technical press and by some engi- 
neers as “ manufacturers’ standards,” they nevertheless 
grew in favor among consumers when it was found that 
just as good steel was furnished as when using specifi- 
cations containing many additional tests and require- 
ments unnecessary in the present state of the art of 
making steel. The customer also soon appreciated that 
these standard specifications secured closer competition 
and more prompt deliveries. 

At the meeting of this association, held in Pittsburgh 
on February 6, 1903, the practical value of these stand- 
ard specifications was commented on, and the advisabil- 
ity of their revision was discussed. The then recent sug- 
gestion of the Committee on Iron and Steel Structures 
of the American Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Association as to the advisability of adopting 
one grade of rolled steel for all structural purposes, ex- 
cept rivets, was seriously considered, as well as their 
suggestion that the percentage of elongation be made a 
factor of the ultimate strength. Attention was called to 
the fact that, if a general revision of the standard speci- 
fications was contemplated, it should include the re- 
vised schedule of standard permissible variations in 
the weight of sheared plates, as revised by the Steel 
Association on April 19, 1902. The detailed discussions 
of each paragraph of the Manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications of October 23, 1896, was followed by the ap- 
pointment of a committee representing all interests, who 
were instructed to incorporate the changes suggested at 
the meeting and thoroughly revise the Manufacturers’ 
Standard Specificaitons. Their report has since been 
submitted and approved by a letter ballot of the follow- 
ing steel companies, members of the Association of 
American Steel Manufacturers: 


American Iron & Steel Mfg.Co. Lukens Iron & Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. Maryland Steel Co. 
American Steel Hoop Co. National Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. National Tube Co. 

Cambria Steel Co. Otis Steel Co., Limited. 
Carbon Steel Co. Passaic Steel Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
Central Iron & Steel Co. Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Reading Iron Co. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America. Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Diamond State Steel Co. A. & P. Roberts Co. 
Glasgow [ron Co. Shelby Steel Tube Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. Standard Steel Works. 
Inland Steel Co. Tennessee Coal, Iron & L[ail- 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. road Co. 

. Lackawanna Steel Co. Tidewater Steel Co. 

a Lorain Steel Co. Worth Brothers Co. 

The revised Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications 
recommend one grade of steel for railway bridges, ex- 
cept rivets, of a tensile strength of 55,000 to 65,000 
pounds, and a steel of this same range in tensile strength 
for flange or boiler steel. 

In structural steel they make the required elongation 

‘i for usual thicknesses a factor of the ultimate strength, 
” determined by dividing 1,400,000 by the ultimate 
1 strength. The Railway Committee use 1,500,000. For 

a range in tensile strength of 55,000 to 65,000 the manu- 

: facturers therefore specify 25.5 and 21.5 per cent., re- 

; spectively; whereas the Railway Committee require 
27.3 and 23.1 per cent. 

The prompt adoption by the Steel Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the recommendations of the Railway Com- 
mittee, even before the latter committee had submitted 
its report to its association, forms an important prac- 
tical advance in the standardization of steel specifica- 
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tions. It means that in place of the existing range of 
from 52,000 to 70,000 pounds, the manufacturers will 
now be required to furnish all steel for general struc- 
tural purposes within 55,000 to 65,000 pounds, a range of 
only 10,000 pounds per square inch. This will necessi- 
tate more care in both melting and rolling, and will result 
in a more uniform product than furnished under existing 
specifications. 

Before the Railway Committee had reached the above 
decision the American Bridge Company had issued a 
specification for structural steel for buildings calling for 
a steel of 55,000 to 65,000 pounds, with 24 per cent. elon- 
gation, and which specification had since been adopted 
by the Bureau of Docks and Yards of the United States 
Navy. We are informed by the vice-president of the 
American Bridge Company, C. C. Schneider, who is also 
a member of the Railway Committee, that his company 
heartily indorse the action of the Railway Committee in 
adopting a steel of this same range in tensile strength for 
railway bridges, but that until pending questions in refer- 
ence to unit strain and the impact formula, &c., are de- 
cided his company will not revise their present specifica- 
tion for railway bridges, but that when such revision is 
made a steel of 55,000 to 65,000 pounds will be specified. 

Table No. 1 gives a comparison of the physical and 
chemical properties called for in six most important 
specifications for structural steels, including the revised 
specification about to be issued by the Association of 
American Steel Manufacturers, their former specifica- 
tion of October 23, 1896, the American Standard Speci- 
fications of the International Association for Testing Ma- 
terials of August 10, 1901, the American Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance of Way Association Specifica- 
tion of March, 1903, and the American Bridge Company’s 
Specification now in force. 

The requirements other than the chemical and phys- 
ical properties included in the specifications were not 
included in the table, as they can be more conveniently 
compared as follows: 


Form of Test Specimens. 

The first five specifications included in Table No. 1 
specify the form of test specimen for determining the 
tensile tests of sheared plates, shown in the accompany- 
ing cut; allow parallel specimens when necessary, and 
specify that rivet rounds shall’ be tested of full size as 
rolled. The American Bridge Company’s Specification 
states that the tensile strength, &c., “shall be deter- 
mined from a standard test piece cut from the finished 
material of at least 4% inch square section.” 
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or defective edges.” The American Bridge Company 
specify that “the finished bars, plates and shapes must 
be free from injurious seams, flaws or cracks and have 
a clean smooth finish.”’ 

All six specifications state that if the finished mate- 
rial is to be annealed, the test specimen must receive 
the same treatment before testing. 


Allowable Variations in Weight. 

The Railway Committee have adopted the standard 
permissible variations in the weight of sheared plates 
as revised by the Association of American Steel Manu- 
facturers on April 19, 1902, and which are given in full in 
the text of the revised Manufacturers’ Standard Specifi- 
eations printed herewith. 

The two I. A. T. M. Standard Specifications contain 
an older edition of this same table. The American 
Bridge Company Specification simply states that “A 
variation in cross section or weight of rolled material 
of more than 2% per cent. from that specified, may be 
cause for rejection.” 

Tests of Full Sized Eye Bars. 


It will be noticed that the revised Manufacturers’ 
Standard Specifications printed herewith omit the para- 
graph contained in the former edition of October 25, 
1896, covering specified requirements on full sized tests 
of steel eye bars. The Manufacturers’ Committee pur- 
posely omitted this paragraph in revising the specifica- 
tions, because they considered it an injustice to hold 
the steel maker responsible after his eye bar material 
had been forged and annealed at the bridge shop. 

Samples for Chemical Analysis. 

The Railway Committee requires the manufacturer to 
furnish his analysis on drillings from the test ingot 
taken when pouring each melt of steel. They provide 
that check analyses shall be made from finished material 
if called for, in which case an excess of 25 per cent. above 
the required limits will be allowed. This is fair to both 
interests if the check analyses are made on the tensile 
test specimens, but if the inspector has the right to take 
his sample at any position from the plate, for instance 
drillings from the central top part of a plate coming from 
the top part of an ingot, a higher variation in phos- 
phorus, and especially in sulphur, than 25 per cent. from 
the heat analysis might be found. 

Open Hearth Plate and Rivet Steel. 

In Table No. 2 a comparison is given of the physical 

and chemical properties specified for special open hearth 





Table II.—Comparison of the Physical and Chemical Properties Specified for Open Hearth Plate and Rivet Steel. 


Association of American Steel Association of American Stee! 


Manufacturers. 
February 6, 1903. 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 
Extra Soft Steel: 

Ultimate strength 
Elastic limit 


Elongation in 8 inches.............. - bf Se eee 

Cold and quench bends............. Be Re dat wae eke xed 
Fire Box Steel: 

Ultimate strength..................%2,000 to 62,000..... 

EE Dra dn oor ed bw 'ule adm aswk od One-half ultimate strength... 

Elongation in 8 inches.............. BO UE ORs eeeie venues 


Cold and quench bends............. 180° flat 


Flange or Boiler Steel : 


Pitetiede mae eeleetn ade 45,000 to 50,000......... 
mien dt @6.0.6.5 2 eae eee as One-half ultimate strength. 


ooo cd DOF COME... cece : 
eae. Gixctus caesves's * 180° flat. 


American Stand. Spec. 
Manufacturers. 5. aka oe 


October 23, 1896. August 10, 1901. 


.-.- 45,000 to 55,000..... $5,000 to 55,000. 


One-half ultimate strength....One-half ultimate strength. 
‘28 per cent.. ‘ ee .28 per cent. 


aca eat saw eda Meee 


52,000 to 62,000... 52,000 to 62,000. 
One-half ultimate strength... .One-half ultimate strength. 
26 per cent 


Also a homogeneity test. 


> on _ “6 %« 55.000 to 65,000. 
OT ere 55,000 to 65,000............. 52.000 to 62,000..........-. os ; ‘mate atreng 
Elastic limit. - i oe ee a One-half ultimate strength....One-half ultimate strength... - One-half —e strength 
Elongation in 8 inches.............. SS We COME: 3 ses be ns ese wees 25 per cemt.....- seers ress iso” ‘Gat 
Cold and quench bends............. tee Gea hi cheeekw ny anes BOO” Gibvec ccc cn tweewccucens at. 
RO a eee Use *“ Extra Soft Steel"’.....Use “ Extra Soft Steel”..... Use “ Extra Soft Steel. 
CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. ; : , h 
SE OI das cawsecncesscke een { Not over 0.04 % phosphorus.Not over 0.04 phosphorus. {Not over 0.04 % phosphorus 


| Not over 0.04 % sulphur. 


Not over 0.04 sulphur. 
10.30 to 0.50 % manganese. 
‘If acid not over 0.04 % phos. 


Not over 0.04 % sulphur. 


1 . rer ho If basic not over 0.03 % phos. 
are Wee WS os kh ck ew ceiwawdws . §Not over 0.04 % phosphorus. Not over 0.04 phosphorus. f i i 3 A 
i cree me .O ver 0.0 sulphur. Not over 0.04 % sulphur. 
i} Not over 0.04 % sulphur. Not over 4% sul 10.830 to 0.50 % manganese. 
fIf acid not over 0.06 % phos. 
Flange or Boiler Steel........... weeee | Not over 0.06 % phosphorus. Not over 0.06 phosphorus. | If basic not over 0.04 % phos. 


| Not over 0.04 % sulphur. 


t 


Marking Finished and Annealed Material. 

The first five specifications state that the finished 
material must be stamped with the heat number, and 
that it shall be “free from injurious seams, flaws or 
cracks and have a workmanlike finish.”’” The railway 
specification adds after the word “cracks” the words 


Not over 0.04 Not over 0.05 % sulphur. 
0.30 to 0.60 % manganese. 


. sulphur. 





plate and rivet steel, including extra soft steel, fire box 
steel, flange or boiler steel and boiler rivet steel. 

For these steels the table shows a comparison of the 
two editions of the specifications of the steel manufac- 
turers, with the American Standard Specifications of I. 
A. T. M. of August 10, 1901, 
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The chief point to be noted in this comparison is that 
the steel manufacturers have agreed on a steel for boil- 
ers of the same range in ultimate strength, 55,000 to 65,- 
000 pounds, as specified for railway bridges. 


Standard Specifications Covering the Chemical and 
Physical Properties of Structural and Special Open 
Hearth Plate and Rivet Steel, as Adopted by the 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers on 
August 9, 1885; Revised February 17, 1896; October 
23, 1896; April 19, 1902, and February 6, 1903. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL. 

1. Steel may be made by either the open hearth or Bessemer 
process. 

2. All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipmert. 

3. The tensile strength, limit of elasticity and ductility 
shall ve determined from a standard test piece cut from the 
finished material. The standard shape of the test piece for 
sheared plates shall be as shown by the following sketch: 
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PIECE TO BE OF SAME THICKNESS AS THE PLATE. 


On tests cut from other material the test piece may be either 
the same as for sheared plates, or it may be planed or turned 
parallel] throughout its entire length, and in all cases where pos 
sible two opposite sides of the test piece shall be the rolled 
surfaces. The elongation shall be measured on an original 
length of § inches, except as modified in section 12, paragraph c. 
Rivet rounds and smal! bars shall be tested of full size as rolled. 

Two test pieces shall be taken from each melt or blow of 
finished material, one for tension and one for bending: but in 
case either test develops flaws. or the tensile test piece breaks 
outside of the middle third of its gauged length, it may be dis- 
carded and another test piece substituted therefor. 

4. Material which is to be used without annealing or further 
treatment shali be tested in the condition in which it comes 
from the rolls. When material is to be annealed or otherwise 
treated before use, the specimen representing such material 
shall be similarly treated before testing. 

5. Every finished piece of steel shall be stamped with the 
blow or melt number, and steel for pins shall have the blow or 
melt number stamped on the ends. Rivet and lacing steel, and 
small pieces for pin plates and stiffeners, may be shipped in 
bundies securely wired together, with the blow or melt number 
on a metal tag attached. 

6. Finished bars shall be free from injurious seams, flaws 
or cracks, and have a workmanlike finish. 

7a. Steel for buildings, 

train sheds, 
highway bridges 
and similar structures. 
7b. Steel for ) Maximum phosphorus, 
railway bridges. j 0.08 per cent. 

8. Structural steel shall be of three grades, Rivet, Railway 

Bridge and Medium. 


| Maximum phosphorus, 
0.10 per cent, 


RIVET STEEL. 


9. Ultimate strength, 48,000 to 58,000 pounds per square 
inch. 
Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 
1,400,000 
Percentage of elongation, ——————— . 
ultimate strength 
Bending test, 180 degrees flat on itself, without fracture 
on outside of bent portion. 





STEEL FOR RAILWAY BRIDGES. 


10. Ultimate strength, 55,000 to 65.000 pounds per square 
inch, 
Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 
1,400,000 
Percentage of elongation, ———————_—_—__. 
ultimate strength 
Bending test, 180 degrees to a diameter equal to thick 
ness of piece tested, without fracture on outside of bent portion. 


MEDIUM STEEL. 


11. Ultimate strength, 60,000 to 70,000 pounds per square 
inch. 
Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 
1,400,000 





Percentage of elongation, ——————— : 
ultimate strength 

Bending test, 180 degrees to a diameter equal to thick-* 

ness of piece tested, without fracture on outside of bent portion. 

12. For material less than 5-16 inch and more than % inch 
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in thickness the following modifications shall be made in the 
requirements for elongation : 

a. For each increase of % inch in thickness above % inch 
a deduction of 1 per cent. shall be made from the specified 
elongation, except that the minimum elongation shall be 20 
per cent. for eye bar material and 18 per cent. for other struc- 
tural material. 

b. For each decrease of 1-16 inch in thickness below 5-16 
inch a deduction of 2% per cent. shall be made from the speci- 
fied elongation. 

c. In rounds of % inch or less in diameter the elongation 
shall be measured in a length equal to eight times the diameter 
of section tested. 

d. For pins made from any of the before mentioned grades 
of steel the required elongation shall be 5 per cent. less than 
that specified for each grade, as determined on a test piece, the 
center of which shall be 1 inch from the surface of the bar. 

13. The variation in cross section or weight of more than 
21, per cent. from that specified will be sufficient cause for re- 
jection, except in the case of sheared plates, which will be cov- 
ered*by the following permissible variations : 

a. Plates 1214 pounds per square foot or 
heavier, up to 100 inches wide, when ordered to 
weight, shall not average more than 2% per cent. 
variation above or 2% per cent. below the theo- 
retical weight. When 100 inches wide and over, 
5 per cent. above or 5 per cent. below the theo- 
retical weight. 

b. Plates under 12% pounds per square foot, 
when ordered to weight, shall not average a great- 
er variation than the following: 

Up to 75 inches wide, 2% per cent. above or 
244 per cent. below the theoretical weight: 75 
inches wide up to 100 inches wide, 5 per cent. 
above or 3 per cent. below the theoretical weight: 
when 100 inches wide and over, 10 per cent. above 
or 3 per cent. below the theoretical weight. 

c. For all plates ordered to gauge there will 
be permitted an average excess of weight over that 
corresponding to the dimensions on the order equal 
in amount to that specified in the following table: 
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Table of Allowances for Overweight for Rectangular Plates 
When Ordered to Gauge. 


Plates will be considered up to gauge if measuring not over 
1-100 inch less than the ordered gauge. 

The weight of 1 cubic inch of rolled steel is assumed to be 
9.2833 pound. 


PLATES 14 INCH AND OVER IN THICKNESS. 
—Width of plate.- 











Thickness 75 inches Over 100 
of Up to to to Over 
plate. 75 inches. 100 inches. 115 inches. 115 inches. 
Inch. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
4 10 14 18 
5-16 8 12 16 : 
ig 7 10 13 17 
7-16 6 8 10 13 
\% 5 7 9 12 
9-16 41, 6% 814 11 
uM 4 6 8 10 
Over 5 3% 5 614 9 


PLATES UNDEB 1, INCH IN THICKNESS. 


——-—————-Width of plate. —-—_-_ —_ 
Thickness of 50 inches Over 
plate. Up to 50 inches. to 70 inches. 70 inches. 
Inch. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
14 up to 5-32 10 15 20 
mfwyp hradlu mfwyp 12% 17 
3-16 up to 14 7 10 15 


STRUCTURAL CAST IRON, 


1. Except when chilled iron is specified, all castings shall 
be tough gray iron, free from injurious cold-shuts or blow-holes, 
true to pattern and of a workmanlike finish. Sample pieces 1 
inch square, cast from the same heat of metal in sand molds, 
shall be capable of sustaining on a clear span of 4 feet 8 inches 
a central load of 500 pounds when tested in the rough bar. 


SPECIAL OPEN HEARTH PLATE AND RIVET STEEL. 


1. All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipment. 

2. The tensile strength, limit of elasticity and ductility shall 
be determined from a standard test piece cut from the finished 
material. The standard shape of the test piece for sheared 
plates shall be as shown by the sketch under structural Steel. 

On tests cut from other material the test piece may be either 
the same as for sheared plates, or it may be planed or turned 
parallel throughout its entire length, and in all cases where 
possible two opposite sides of the test piece shall be the rolled 
surfaces. The elongation shall be measured on an original 
length of 8 inches, except as modified in section 12, paragraph 
c. Rivet rounds and smal! bars shall be tested of full size as 
rolled. 

Four test pieces shall be taken from each melt of finished 
material, two for tension and two for bending; but in case 
either test develops flaws, or the tensile test piece breaks out- 
side of the middle third of its gauged length, it may be discard 
ed and another test piece substituted therefor, 
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3. Material which is to be used without annealing or further 
treatment shall be tested in the condition in which it comes 
from the rolls. When material is to be annealed or other- 
wise treated before use, the specimen representing such mate- 
rial shall be similarly treated before testing. 

4. Every finished piece of steel shall be stamped with the 
melt number. Rivet steel may be shipped in bundles securely 
wired together, with the melt number on a metal tag attached. 

5. All plates shall be free from injurious surface defects and 
have a workmanlike finish. 

6a. Flange or boiler { Maximum phosphorus, 0.06 per cent. 

steel. ( Maximum sulphur, 0.04 per cent. 


6b. Extra soft and { Maximum phosphorus, 0.04 per cent. 
fire box steel. | Maximum sulphur, 0.04 per cent. 


7. Special open hearth plate and rivet steel shall be of 
three grades, Extra Soft, Fire Box and Flange or Boiler Steel. 
EXTRA SOFT STEEL. 

8. Ultimate strength, 45,000 to 55,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 
Elongation, 28 per cent. 
Cold and quench bends, 180 degrees flat on itself, without 
fracture on outside of bent portion. 
FIRE BOX STEEL. 

9. Ultimate strength, 52,000 to 62,000 pounds per square 

inch. 
Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 
Elongation, 26 per cent. 
Cold and quench bends, 180 degrees flat on itself, without 
fracture on outside of bent portion. 
FLANGE OR BOILER STEEL. 

10. Ultimate strength, 55,000 to 65,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 

Elongation, 25 per cent. 

Cold and quench bends, 180 degrees flat on itself, without 
fracture on outside of bent portion. 

11. Steel for boiler rivets shall be made of the extra soft 
grade specified in paragraph No. 8. 

12. For material less than 5-16 inch and more than % inch 
in thickness the following modifications shall be made in the 
requirements for elongation : 

a. For each increase of \% inch in thickness above % inch 
a deduction of 1 per cent. shall be made from the specified 
elongation, 

b. For each decrease of 1-16 inch in thickness below 5-16 incb 
a deduction of 214 per cent. shail be made from the specified 
elongation. 

c. In rounds of % inch or less in diameter the elongation 
shall be measured in a iength equal to eight times the diameter 
of section tested. 

13. The variation in cross section or weight of more than 
2% per cent. from that specified will be sufficient cause for re 
jection, except in the case of sheared plates, which will be cov 
ered by the following permissible variations: 

a. Plates 1214 pounds per square foot or heavier, up to 100 
inches wide, when ordered tu weight, shall not average more 
than 2% per cent. variation above or 2% per cent. below the 
theoretical weight. When 100 inches wide and over, 5 per cent. 
above or 5 per cent. below the theoretical weight 

b. Plates under 12%, pounds per square foot, when ordered 
to weight, shall not average a greater variation than the follow 
ing: 

Up to 75 inches wide, 2%4 per cent. above or 21% per cent. 
below the theoretical weight: 75 inches wide up to 100 inches 
wide, 5 per cent. above or 3 per cent. below the theoretica! 
weight ; when 100 inches wide and over, 10 per cent. above or 
3 per cent. below the theoretical weight. 

c. For all plates ordered to gauge there will be permitted 
an average excess of weight over that corresponding to the 
dimensions on the order equal in amount to that specified in 
the following table: 

Table of Allowances for Overweight for Rectangular Plates 
When Ordered to Gauge. 
Plates will be considered up to gauge if measuring not over 

1-100 inch less than the ordered gauge. 

The weight of 1 cubic inch of rolled steel is assumed t 

0.2833 pound. 

PLATES % INCH AND OVER IN THICKNESS. 
———_—__——_——_———-Width of plate.- 


be 


Thickness 75 inches Over 100 

of Up to to te Over 
plate. 75 inches. 100 inches 115 inches. 115 inches 
Inch. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent Per cent. 

% 10 14 18 
5-16 8 12 16 

% 7 10 13 17 

7-16 6 Ss 10 13 

i 5 7 9 12 

9-16 4\, 644 Sl, 11 

™ 4 6 8 10 

Over ™% 315 ° 614 9 

PLATES UNDER 4 INCH IN THICKNESS 

————__——————Width of plate. - 

Thickness of 50 inches Over 
plate. Up to 50 inches. to 70 inches. 70 inches. 
Inch. Per cent Per cent. Per cent. 

1, up to 5-32 10 15 20 

5-32 up to 3-16 814 12% 17 

3-16 up to % 7 10 15 
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The Armstrong Cutting Off Machine. 


In the manufacture of their tool holders the Arm- 
strong Bros. Tool Company of 617 Austin avenue, Chi- 
cago, find it necessary to cut large quantities of self 
hardening steel into cutter lengths. Their experience 
has taught them that this class of steel gives best satis- 
faction when cut off cold. The ordinary shop practice 
has been to cut the steel off hot or to break it off on the 
anvil. The objection to the latter method is that the 
break is liable to be very irregular, resulting not only in 
a serious loss of steel, but also in vastly increased grind- 
ing, with attendant waste of time and emery wheels. 
After exnerimenting with various methods of doing this 
work the company developed the machine illustrated, 
which in a slightly different form has been in use in 
their works for about two years, giving perfect satisfac- 
tion, and with practically no expense for maintenance. 
The eutting is done by a disk of special grade tocl steel 
revolving at high speed. Any attempt to cut soft steel 
or ordinary cast steel with a disk results in a rough drag- 
ging eut, with flaring lips, which bind the disk to such 
an extent as to reduce its speed to a point where it is 





THE ARMSTRONG CUTTING OFF MACHINE. 


ineffective, if it does not actually bend or break the disk. 
Owing to the peculiar nature of self hardening steel, 
however, it is not affected in this manner by the cutting 
disk, which makes in it, even when forced hard, a clean, 
clear cut incision. The periphery of the disk is coated 
with self hardening steel particles, and these particles 
do the actual cutting. 

It will be observed that the machine is of combination 
form, the steel cutting disk being mounted on one end 
of the spindle. while the other end of the spindle carries 
a 12-inch grinding disk. The speed at which the machine 
is intended to run is such as to give the best results for 
both operations. The spindle is of tool steel ground 
true. The bearings are cast iron and are dust proof, 
with convenient and positive adjustment for wear and to 
take up lost motion. The swinging table is provided 
with a length gauge and is conveniently adjustable for 
steel of different sizes or depth of ent. The cutting disk 
is provided with a neat guard which can easily be swung 
back out of the way when changing the disk. The grind- 
ing disk is made of boiler plate and is provided with an 
adjustable table so located that the operator may cut 
off long bars of steel. 
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The regular meeting of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers was held Wednesday evening, April 29, in the so- 
ciety rooms, Monadnock Block, Chicago. The subject of 
the evening was “ Borings on the Isthmus of Panama for 
the Bohio Dam,” the paper having been prepared by R. C. 
Smith. On April 15 the society listened to a paper by 
Richard McCulloch, entitled ‘“ Notes on European Tram- 
way Practice.’ On May 6 the subject for consideration 
will be “ Railway Maintenance,” by H. J. Slifer. 
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Chill Rolls.— II. 


The Problems of Their Manufacture and Use. 
BY B. E. V. LUTY. 


Heat Strains. 


Internal strains in the chill roll may come from two 
causes : 

1. Variations in the coefficient of heat expansion in 
different parts of the roll. 

2. Variations in temperature in different parts of the 
roll. 

As to the first little need be said. Some claim that 
since the expansion of steel by heat is greater than that 
of cast iron, so the expansion of the chill, which the 
metallographists tell us cannot be distinguished struc- 
turally from very hard steel, must be greater than that of 
the gray iron. The writer knows of but one experiment 
made directly on a chill roll, and that one showed a very 
slightly smaller coefficient in the chill as compared with 
the gray iron. So the evidence is very inconclusive, and 
in any case the point, while important, is much less so 
than that of differences in temperature. 

When work is begun in the sheet or tin mill it is nec- 
essary to heat up the rolls, and this is done gradually. 
Artificial heating may be practiced, followed by actual 
rolling, the rule being to start with narrow orders, so as 
to heat the central portions of the surface more than the 
ends. When the rolls have reached their normal condi- 
tion the temperature is greater through the central cross 
section than through the ends, and this condition is al- 
lowed for by turning one of the rolls “ hollow,” so that 
the central diameter is less than that of the ends. 

The temperature of the roll depends on the relation 
between the rate of heat reception and the rate of heat 
loss. Whenever more heat is received than is lost the 
temperature rises, and vice versa. The rate of heat trans- 
fer depends on the difference of temperature between 
the contiguous surfaces, other factors being uniform in 
most cases. Assuming a temperature of 1200 degrees F. 
for the steel being rolled, and a temperature of 100 de- 
grees F. for the air, the roll starting at this latter tem- 
perature, the difference between hot steel and roll is 1100 
degrees F., and heat passes to the roll at a certain rate, 
while the roll loses none at all. Its temperature rises 
rapidly. Later, when the roll temperature has reached 650 
degrees F. the difference is 550 degrees F. between steel and 
roll, or half as much as before, and the roll receives heat 
half as fast. At the same time it is now radiating heat 
at a rapid rate, due to the difference of 550 degrees F. be- 
tween roll and surrounding air. At some time a balance 
is reached, because the rate of heat reception decreases as 
the rate of radiation increases until they are equal. Fu- 
ture variations in roll temperature depend on changes in 
the rate of heat reception, from differences in the tem- 
perature of the steel] rolled, or the rate at which it is 
passed between the rolls. 

What applies to the roll as a unit applies also to any 
given portion, except that such portion may lose heat by 
conduction to adjacent portions, instead of by radiation to 
the air, or may gain heat from adjacent portions instead 
of direct from the steel. Thus the surface of the roll, ex- 
cept toward the ends, loses heat not only to the air, but 
to the interior portions. 

In regular work there may also be, in addition to the 
heat lost directly to the air, a flow of heat to the necks. 
if they are provided with artificial cooling means. Other- 
wise, the heat generated in the necks is sufficient to es- 
tablish a neutral surface somewhere between the bear- 
ing surface and the central portion of the roll, through 
which no heat passes. It is convenient and sufficient for 
the present at least to assume that no heat passes be- 
tween body and neck in either direction. Then there is 
being received on a belt around the roll, as wide as the 
pack being rolled, a certain quantity of heat in each unit 
of time, while in an equal unit of time the same quantity 
of heat is being radiated from the entire surface of the 
roll body, including its entire cylindrical surface and the 
annulus at each end surrounding the neck. As the whole’ 
surface is radiating, and only a portion receiving heat. it 
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is obvious that a portion of the total heat is conducted 
through the substance of the roll toward the end por- 
tions. Neglecting as minor details the facts that the cen- 
tral portion of the roll’s surface receives a little less heat 
proportionately than the portions near the edges of the 
pack, and that the end portions of the roll body radiate 
less heat than the central portions, all on account of the 
minor differences in temperature, the path of the heat 
from the center to the end of the rolls can be studied, it 
depending simply on the difference in temperature be- 
tween any two contiguous points in the substance which 
may be selected. The coefficient of heat conductivity is 
the same throughout the roll, so that the flow depends di- 
rectly on the difference in temperature. 

Our method of analysis at once shows up a popular 
fallacy. Inasmuch as the surface temperature falls off 
from the middle to the end of the roll, it has been as- 
sumed that the temperature at any point in a given cross 
section is the same. Rolls have therefore been calipered, 
when hot, to determine by the difference in diameter at 
different points in the length as compared with the diam- 
eter when cold what difference in temperature exists be- 
tween the center and end portions. Such reasoning is in- 
correct, and deductions from measurements of diameters 
are wrong. The central portions of the middle cross sec- 
tion of the roll are receiving heat from the outer portions 
of the same cross section, and passing this heat in an ap- 
proximately longitudinal direction toward the end por- 
tions. These latter portions pass the heat outward to- 
ward the roll surface not in contact with hot steel. Thus, 
taking a cross section at the longitudinal center of the 
roll, the central portions of this section are cooler than 
the outlying portions, while taking a section toward the 
end of the roll, the central portion of such section is hot- 
ter than the outlying portions. 

The decline in temperature as we pass along the roll’s 
axis from the center to the end is more gradual than the 
decline along the surface from center to end. The dif- 
ference in temperature of cross section between center 
and end, as determined by calipering, represents only the 
average difference, the difference in surface temperature 
being greater than the average. 

Studying Heat Strains. 

We are now prepared to study some of the heat strains 
which occur in chill rolls in actual use. The first case 
taken will be the one just referred to, not on account of 
its importance, but because it can be so easily studied, 
that it forms a fitting introduction, and because it illus- 
trates the peculiar fact that a heat strain can actually in- 
crease the strength of the roll in service. 
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Fig. 1.—-Heat Strains Shown Diagrammatically. 


Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically the nature and prac- 
tical effect of this strain. The circles represent the cross 
section of the roll through its longitudinal center. The 
letters C and T represent compression and tension, but 
not any definite values of either. In I is shown the roll 
when subject only to the heat strain in question. As the 
central portion of the section is cooler than the outer 
portion, the former is in tension while the latter is in 
compression. A neutral line, of neither tension nor com- 
pression, separates them. In II is represented a rolli 
subject to no internal strain, but subject to the strain of 
rolling metal, this being equal to an upward pressure 
acting on a beam. If the modulus of elasticity be the 
same in compression as in tension, the neutral axis 
passes horizontally through the center. The lower semi- 
circle is in compression and the upper in tension. When 
the roll is in use the actual condition will be the sum of 
I and II, represented in III. Here the upper portion of 
the section has the tension of II diminished by the com- 
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pression of I, while the lower portion has the sum of the 
compressions of I and II. This influence depresses the 
neutral axis in the center, but owing to the compression 
at the sides in I, the line is not depressed as much at the 
ends as the center, if at all, hence a curved form results. 

Now in III, the actual roll in use, the greatest fiber 
tension is at the top, and the greatest fiber compression 
is at the bottom. The former is less than existed in 
II, while the latter is greater. Inasmuch as the resist- 
ance of cast iron to compression is two or three times 
greater than its resistance to tension, the roll does not 
suffer by the increased compression at the bottom, while 
it is relieved by the decreased tension at the top. Thus 
we have the interesting case of a roll being actually 
strengthened for actual work by the existence of a heat 
strain. We reiterate that the influence of this particular 
heat strain is unimportant, but its existence is undoubted. 
and its peculiar influence is worthy of note. 

Toward the ends of the roll body there is a heat strain 
of the opposite nature, the central portion of the cross 
section being slightly in compression, other things being 
equal, and the outer portion in tension. This strain is ab- 
solutely negligible, exerting no influence which need be 
considered. 

We now come to the important heat strain, which is 
that produced by too rapid heating or cooling of the roll. 
If the roll is in ordinary working condition, and opera- 
tions be suddenly suspended, the radiation of heat con- 
tinues at an unaltered rate, while as no heat is now be- 
ing imparted to the roll, its temperature at once falls at 
the surface, the interior portions gradually losing heat 
to the surface, which remains at a lower temperature 
than the interior until the whole roll has reached the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 

If, on the other hand, the ordinary rate of rolling, with 
a roll in normal condition, be suddenly increased, the sur- 
face is made hotter than the interior, and remains so un- 
til the interior has been brought up to the new tempera- 
ture. 
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Fig. 2 
In Fig. 2 Diagrams I and II illustrate these two 


cases. In I is shown the central cross section of a roll as 
it is being heated at the beginning of work. The tem- 
perature gradually decreases from the outside to the in- 
side. The outer portions are in compression and the inner 
in tension, the one shading into the other on the neutral 
line. In II is shown a heated roll which is cooling, the 
influence being reversed. The sum of the moments of 
compression must equal the sum of the moments of ten- 
sion in any case, and as the metal’s power to resist per- 
manent deformation is much greater for compression than 
for tension, it is the area in tension which must be par- 
ticularly watched. Only in an extreme case, where a 
small area in compression balanced a much larger area in 
tension, would the compression per square inch amount to 
sufficient to cause trouble. 

These two diagrams explain clearly what is ob- 
served in actual practice. <A roll allowed to cool is not 
ordinarily in danger of breakage, because no mechanical 
strain from rolling is added to the internal heat strain. 
Furthermore, a roll can be heated more rapidly at the be- 
ginning of the week than it cools at the close of the 
week, although in the first case there is the added me- 
chanical strain. This is due simply to the fact that the 
strain of rolling produces tension in the outermost part 
of the roll, at the top of the top roll or the bottom of the 
lower roll. In II, where the roll is being heated, this 
tension and the compression due to the heat strain tend 
to neutralize each other, decreasing the maximum fiber 
stress in the roll. 

Should it occur—ordinarily it does not—that while 
the roll is cooling. and is in the condition of Diagram 
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II, it is subjected to the strain of rolling, rupture is like- 
ly to occur, because the tension in the extreme portion of 
the section produced by rolling is added to the tension 
produced by the heat strain. A case in point may be 
cited: In the end mill of a certain train a series of roll 
breakages occurred which the management could not un- 
derstand, and the roll maker was called in. As he and 
the manager stood watching the mill the latter drew his 
overcoat more tightly about him when a blast of cold 
air struck him from a large opening in the end of the 
building. The roll maker remarked that the roll was as 
sensitive to such a blast of cold air as was the manager, 
and advised closing the opening. This was done, and no 
further trouble was experienced. 

The fact here was that a sudden inrush of cold air 
produced the heat strain shown in II, the tension in the 
outermost portion being the sum of the tension produced 
by sudden cooling and by rolling at the same time, the 
sum being too great for the metal, starting a crack. 

After the roll has been heated and is in normal work- 
ing order it is ordinarily impossible to break it by the 
Class of strain shown in I. To produce as great an inter- 
nal strain in this case as is produced in the opposite di- 
rection by the sudden cessation of work, as shown in IT. 
it would be necessary to double the rate of working, 
which would not ordinarily oceur. 

Practical experience shows that the greatest care must 
be exercised in the case where the roll has been idle fora 
period through some contingency and work is resumed. 
The resumption of work must be very gradual. Diagram 
III of Fig. 2 shows clearly why this is the case. While 
the roll has been cooling the condition in IT has been pro- 
duced. The resumption of work adds the tension of roll 
ing in the outermost fibers to the tension of the heat 
strain, which is dangerous in itself, but in addition a 
very narrow band on the outside is suddenly heated, either 
putting it in compression or reducing its former ten- 
sion. In either case the tension just inside of this band is 
increased, as it has proportionately more compression to 
balance. That these two outer bands are comparatively 
small is shown by the fact that it takes something like a 
day for a roll to become absolutely cold, while in a very 
short time the surface drops 200 or 300 degrees in tem- 
perature, indicating a slow rate of heat transfer from 
one portion to another. While the roll has been cooling 
through an interruption to work, therefore, the cooling in- 
fluence has penetrated to but a slight depth, while the 
heat from the resuniption of work at first penetrates a 
still slighter depth. thus massing the strains near the sur- 
face, where the strains from the actual rolling are most 
severe. 


The Force of Heat Strains. 


The stresses produced in the metal of the roll by these 
variations of temperature very simple 
mathematical investigation. breakage 
may be readily determined. 

If a metal be subjected to a force tending to compress 
or extend it, it will yield in proportion to such force, up 
to a point which the French call the “limit of propor- 
tionality,” lying somewhere below the elastic limit. The 
modulus of elasticity. sometimes called Young’s modulus, 
is the pressure per square inch in pounds which would 
reduce the metal to one-half its original length, or the 
amount of pull which would double the original length, on 
the supposition that such compression or tension could be 
continued to such a point. The modulus for soft steel is 
generally assumed at 29,000,000 pounds, in calculating 
the deflection of steel beams, &c., which means that a 
piece of steel 1 inch in cross section, if subjected to a 
pull or pressure of 29,000 pounds, would change its length 
by one-thousandth. Various determinations of the modu- 
lus of cast have been made, which do not agree, 
probably because different grades of iron were used. We 
can assume a modulus of 17,000,000 pounds as being safe. 

The linear expansion of cast iron by heat is approxi- 
mately 0.0000062 per degree Fahrenheit. Multiplying the 
modulus by this decimal, we have approximately 100 
pounds per square inch, which is the amount of tensive 
or compressive force which would be required to produce 
the same change in length as a change of 1 degree in 
temperature, or, conversely, if a bar of cast iron, 1 inch 
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in cross section and of any length, were held rigidly at 
its ends, and the temperature changed by 1 degree, it 
would be in compression or tension to the extent of 100 
pounds. If we ussume a tensile strength of 20,000 
pounds, then a drop in temperature of 200 degrees F. 
would be sufficient to cause rupture. In compression 
about five times this amount would be required to cause 
deformation. 

Assume two bars, each of 1 square inch cross section, 
rigidly fastened together at the ends, without stress when 
at the same temperature. Then if a difference in tem- 
perature is produced, the colder will be in tension and the 
hotter in compression. The two forces will necessarily 
balance, and the cross sections being equal, the stress 
per square inch will also be equal. Let one be larger 
than the other, then the stress per square inch will be 
larger in the smaller bar and smaller in the larger one. 
If one be indefinitely large, the total stress is in the 
smaller one, being, with a difference of 200 degrees, about 
20,000 pounds. If the stress be equally divided a differ- 
ence of 400 degrees is required to produce a stress of 
20,000 pounds per square inch in each. 

Referring again to the diagrams in Fig. 2, we note 
that in III, the case where a roll has cooled for a short time 
and work has suddenly been resumed, the area in tension 
is small relatively to the inner and outer portions, which 
are hotter and therefore in compression, to such an ex- 
tent that if a difference of 200 degrees exists it produces 
a strain of nearly 20,000 pounds per square inch, which 
may be sufficient for rupture. A crack starts in this 
portion, which may extend at opce to the whole roll, or 
may await a different set of conditions when the roll 
gives way. Cracks which have started on the surface 
may be observed before the roll has broken, or if the roll 
has not been scrutinized from time to time the fractured 
surface of the broken roll will ordinarily show by oxida- 
tion if a portion of the crack is old. If the original crack 
was in the interior, however, it is very doubtful whether 
it will present an appearance different from the more 
recently fractured portion. 

The case presented in III of Fig. 2 is one particularly 
liable to cause a crack, because the compressed metal 
causing tension lies on both sides of the tension region. 
In cases I and II there is such a gradual shading from 
tension to compression that the strain on the roll is not 
nearly so severe. This explains very clearly why a roll 
may be allowed to cool indefinitely in the open air without 
danger, or may be heated with equal rapidity when work 
is begun on a cold roll, while the greatest care must al- 
ways be exercised with a roll which has cooled a short 
time when work is resumed. Practice has demonstrated 
this to the satisfaction of every competent roller or mill 
manager. 

In the above investigations we have considered ten- 
sion or compression as acting in one direction only. As 
a matter of fact they act in all directions. We do not 
know what the resistance of cast iron is to a force acting 
in three directions at right angles to each other. or even 
to a force acting in two directions. It may be that a 
piece pulled with a force of 20,000 pounds per square 
inch would not be able to stand at the same time a similar 
force acting in the other two directions, at right angles 
to each other, and in a plane perpendicular to the line 
of the first tension. It may therefore be that the actual 
strength of the roll is somewhat less than is indicated 
by the above reasoning. 

Other cases of internal heat strains in rolls could be 
investigated by the method outlined, but the most inter- 
esting and important cases have been taken up. We 
now pass to another phase of the subject. 


Casting Strains in Chill Rolls. 


In discussing heat strains no reference has been made 
to possible casting strains in the roll as it comes from 
the foundry. Such strains exist, however, and in a gen- 
eral way weaken the roll. It would be natural to assume 
that they exist, since they are admitted to be present in 
all unannealed sand castings, and to a minor extent in 
those which have been annealed. In the case of a chill 
roll, the chill sets instantly as the metal is poured, while 
the interior remains fluid for a long time, then becomes 
viastic and finally solid. ultimately cooling to the tem- 
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perature of the surrounding air. First comes shrinkage 
during solidification, and then ordinary contraction. Dur- 
ing the whole process the interior of the roll is hotter 
than the exterior, in varying degrees. 

The nature of the strain is open to little question. 
We know that the roll after it has been cast, being con- 
tinually hotter along its central axis than on the ex- 
terior, would naturally be in a state of tension along 
this axis when cold. A further indication is that it ought 
to be possible to heat a roll much more rapidly than it 
can be cooled, when in the mill, and this is not the case, 
as the danger of breaking rolls when starting work is 
considerable, while no care at all is exercised in cool- 
ing, except to taper the work off a little. 

Experiment Showing Casting Strain. 


While there is a priori indication of casting strain in 
a chill roll, the writer some time ago desired to prove the 
matter, and suggested to a prominent roll maker the ad- 
visability of making the actual test. This was done and 
proved the contention fully as regards the particular roll 
investigated, which had been selected for the experiment 
as being a perfectly normal one. The procedure was as 
follows: 

A ring was cut from the central portion of the 26-inch 
roll, the ring being about % inch thick and about 1% 
inches wide. The chill in this roll was about % inch 
deep, and the width was taken at 1% inches in order to 
embrace an equal amount of gray iron with the chilk. 
The ring is shown in Fig. 3. Two punch marks were 
made on the chill exactly 2 inches apart. The ring was 
cut through, between the marks, and they were then 
found to have approached each other 7-16 inch. I shows 
the ring before cutting and IT after cutting. 


Fig. 3.—I. Ring Before Cutting. II. Ring After Cutting. 

If one imagines this ring unrolled into a straight bar 
he will see that should one side contract, as it would if 
tending to relieve a state of tension, the bar would be- 
come concave ‘on that side. When the piece is in the 
form of a ring the same action makes the inside more 
concave, shown in the closing up by 7-16 inch after the 
cut was made. <A curious feature in the experiment, il- 
lustrating this tension on the inner side further, was 
that as the planer tool began to cut from the inside the 
sides of the cut tended to recede, relieving the tension 
in the immediate neighborhood. When the chill was also 
cut through there was a general partial relief to the 
tension. Whether this state of tension extended clear to 
the center of the roll the experiment did not show, but 
it is reasonable to assume that it did, although probably 
it was emphasized at the point where the gray iron joins 
the chill. 

if the general casting strain puts the extreme outer 
portion of the roll in a state of compression and the inner 
portions in a state of tension, the condition of the roll 
when cold would be as in I of Fig. 2. Making the outside 
of the roll hotter than the inside would increase both 
tension and compression in their respective areas, thus 
making the roll weaker. Making the roll cooler on the 
outside than the inside, on the other hand, would tend 
to relieve the strain, and there is thus furnished another 
reason why it is more dangerous to heat a roll than to 
cool it. 

General Deductions. 

When one considers the casting strains which natural- 
ly exist in rolls as they are now made, and the extreme 
sensitiveness of the roll to heat strains in ordinary prac- 
tice, together with the abuses of rolling steel too cold or 
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of giving the pair of rolls too much draft, the wonder is 
not that rolls break, but that so many of them stand the 
service and wear out. It speaks well for the quality of 
the iron used, although it is by no means a fact that it 
is absolutely the best that can be obtained. Better iron 
would mean a higher price for finished rolls. 

A change in temperature of 200 degree F. corresponds 
to a stress of 20,000 pounds per square inch. If but a 
small portion of the roll is 200 degrees cooler than the 
balance of the roll, it must stand the whole of. the strain 
and is in tension close to the breaking point. If the 
cooler volume bears a considerable ratio to the remaining 
hotter volume, there is relief by the hotter portion being 
put in compression, a difference of 400 degrees corre- 
sponding to 20,000 pounds per square inch tension in one 
region balanced by the same compression in another and 
equal region. 

That differences in temperature of from 200 to 400 
degrees are met in practice without producing rupture 
is not denied, but the roll is saved in one of three ways: 

1. By the hotter portion merging gradually into the 
cooler portion, allowing of a deformation of the whole 
roll body, as when the outside is cooler than the inside 
and the actual length of the roll body is less on the out- 
side than it is along the center. 

2. By some casting strain which acts in an opposite 
direction to the heat strain. 

3. By the tensile strength being greater than 20,000 
pounds per square inch. 

A roll may be broken by a strain much under its 
theoretical limit of endurance, or, rather, what its 
strength should be when new. The roll maker is prone to 
hold the view that if a roll withstands ordinary service 
for a fortnight its breakage later must have been due to 
carelessness. This is not correct in the way the state- 
ment is generally taken. We have seen that in the regu- 
lar life of a roll its outermost portions are subjected 
to alternate tension and compression about 4,000,000 
times. If these strains were but a fraction of the theo- 
retical limit, their continued repetition might still break 
the roll. Yet it is accepted that an old roll will stand 
certain abuse which a new roll will not. As in some 
particulars it is weaker than it was, it follows, if this 
accepted view is correct. that in certain other particulars 
the roll was weaker when new than would be expected 
in a normal casting, a matter that should be sifted 
further. * 


Opportunity for Further Study. 


The progress that has been made in the manufacture 
and subsequent care of chill rolls has been almost wholly 
of the cut and try order. Very little has been done in the 
way of investigating either the physical characteristics 
of the metal used or the strains to which the roll is sub- 
jected in actual use. Much could be learned by actual 
experiments, either with test bars or with actual rolls. 
Amplifications could be made of the experiment already 
cited. showing the casting strains in rolls which have 
rendered good service and in others which have failed. 
It might even be possible. as a result of further investi- 
gation, to formulate some test which could be applied 
to a broken roll on which the user claimed an allow 
ance by which it would be determined whether such 
claim were just or not. Such test might take the form 
of an examination for a casting strain beyond a certain 
allowed limit and a test of the tensile strength. 

The coefficient of heat expansion is known to be 
slightly greater for steel than for cast iron. There is a 
very close approach between white cast iron and very 
hard steel: in fact, microscopic investigation of etched 
specimens, which permits of determining very accurately 
the amount of carbon and the proportion of hardening 
carbon, &c., shows absolutely no difference 
white cast iron and high carbon steel. It is possible 
therefore, that the coefficient of heat expansion of the 
chill portion is different from that of the gray portion, 
and possibly that it is different in different directions. 
The single experiment cited showed no great difference 
in one direction, but a single experiment is not enough. 
The tensile streneth of chill and gray portions could 
well be investigated. 

It would also be possible to determine without much 
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dffiiculty approximately how fast heat flows from one 
portion of the roll to another, and by this means throw 
light on how fast a roll may be heated or cooled in 
service. 

We might summarize the physical 
which first deserve to be studied as follows: 

1. Tensile strength; a, of the gray iron; b, of the chill 
longitudinally of the roll. 

2. Compressive strength of gray iron and chill simi- 
lar to 1. 

3. Modulus of elasticity, in both compression and ten- 
sion, of both gray iron and chill. 

t. Rate of heat conductivity of both gray and chill 
iron, the latter radially of roll. 

5. Rate. in proportion to the difference in the temper- 
ature, of heat transfer from hot steel to chill roll sur- 
face, and from chill roll surface to surrounding air, not- 
ing particularly in the latter case the influence of air cir- 
culation. 

6. The number of alternations of tension and com- 
pression at various points below the elastic limit re- 
quired to produce rupture, for both gray and chill por- 


characteristics 


tions. 

Contemporaneous with such a study of physical char- 
acteristics of the iron in chill rolls, as they actually are 
made, there should be a study of the casting strains pro- 
duced in rolls under present methods. 

The information furnished by such studies would lay 
a ground work for intelligent experiment as to the best 
methods of improving the character of chill rolls and 
their proper handling in use, indicating the kind of abuse 
they can stand and the kind which should be particularly 
avoided. 





Prizes for Workmen’s Suggestions. 

It is a pleasure to present the following account of a 
prize system in vogue at the manufacturing plant, at 
Dover, N. J., of the Richardson & Boynton Company of 
234-238 Water street, New York, copies of which have 
been distributed among their employees. This is a step 
in the right direction, as it encourages an enterprising 
interest in everyday work that cannot but leave its im- 
press for good on the business of the concern from every 
point of view. We congratulate the company on their 
generosity and the employees on their opportunities. 
The scheme is one that could be adopted in many plants 
with advantage: 

The Richardson & Boynton Company of Dover. N. J., offer 
the following 20 prizes for the best suggestions offered by any 


of their employees in writing, between now and November 1, 
1903: 


PRG PAs otivgttaraandavenat $50.00 in gold coin. 
le oN ee 35.00 

COR. MOGs ns Rai oweald xe ddeecous 25.00 each. 

ioe Saar 15.00 each. 


a ee eee 


10.00 each. 


Locked suggestion boxes will be placed in each department 
and opened twice a week. All suggestions to be in writing and 
signed. 

We want all our employees to feel that they can make sug- 
gestions freely without fear or hindrance, or in any way injur- 
ing themselves in the estimation of the superintendent of their 
department. On the contrary, every good, practical suggestion 
made will help the standing of the one so making it in his de 
partment, as well as with the concern. 

Examine the work that you are doing and see if you think 
of any way to do It better, easier or cheaper. Perhaps the work 
already done before it reaches you could be altered so as to 
make your work easier and at no additional cost to us. Look 
around and see where you can improve your work. This will 
help you as well as us. We want to help the men who help us. 

You cannot afford to have our goods cost more than the 
same character of goods made elsewhere cost, because if our 
goods do not cost us any more than our competitors have to pay 
we can increase our business, which, in turn, means increased 
work and more men employed. The lower the cost of goods pro- 
duced the the output, and the greater the production the 
greater the number of men employed. Cheapening the cost of 
production means that the goods can be sold at a lower price, 
and also means larger production, more work and more men 
employed. 

All suggestions will be investigated, and, if approved, will be 
adopted as soon as possible. Suggestions that are not adopted 
by us will be destroyed. Prizes will be awarded in November 
next, and notice will then be posted as to the next award. 

A manufacturing company in Ohio commenced manufactur 
ing in a small way and with few men employed. They charged 
$100 for each of their articles at first and sold only a few of 


greater 
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them. ‘To-day they sell a very much better, higher grade article for 
$15, and instead of having a small force they have 3427 em- 
ployees and do an enormous business. This is only one example 
of many where a lower cost of production has increased the 
output. During the last six months they have had 2800 sugges- 
tions deposited in their boxes, of which 1100 were adopted. 

The President of that company, when walking through the 
shops one day, saw a man boring a hole through a piece of cast- 
ing. He asked the man if that was the proper way to drill that 
hole. The man said, “It is not exactly right, but it is the way 
I was told to do it." That man suggested a much better way 
and it was adopted. Another time the president saw a man 
cleaning castings. In talking with him he advised him to clean 
the castings better than they had been cleaned, and remarked 
that if he could suggest any better way of doing the work to do 
so in writing and drop the suggestions in the box. 

This does not apply to new goods until after they have been 
made three months. 


Notes from Great Britain. 


Some Imminent Commercial Problems. 


Lonvon, April 18, 1902.—Although the Easter vaca- 
tion is at an end and we are all back at business again, 
yet there is not much doing, and prices on the market 
are mainly nominal. In the quietude of these slack days 
it is not surprising that many commercial problems rise 
with vivid clearness upon our mental horizon. There is 
of course at this time, too, a disposition to face many 
commercial problems which we know to be imminent 
and of far-reaching consequence, but which we evade in 
the rush of daily detail and exigent routine. Among com- 
mercial questions which at the moment call for considera- 
tion may be mentioned the fall in the price of British 
consols, the Bagdad Railroad, the economic revival in 
Ireland, the question of transit, and many others. 

The salient financial fact of the moment is that the 
British 24% consols are down to 90. As the average price 
between 1895 and 1898 was over 109, the consequent fall 
in price of nearly 18 per cent. is likely to possess unusual 
significance. It is contended that the fall is due solely 
to the reduction in the rate of interest from 2% to 2% 
per cent. This view can hardly be maintained, since the 
reduction to 244 per cent. in 19038 has been announced for 
15 years. Certainly for the past five years no serious 
investor has considered consols as other than a 2% per 
cent. security, with a ™4 per cent. bonus up to 19038. 

There can be but little doubt that the low price of 
consols is one of the sequele of the South African war. 
It indicates clearly enough that our surplus cash has 
been absorbed by unremunerative military operations, 
and that in consequence we are faced with a shrinkage 
in values. There are, of course, subsidiary reasons. Thus 
by the act of 1901 colonial stocks have been thrown open 
to trustees. This has led to a vast deal of trustee money 
being invested in our colonies which previously was con- 
fined to British consols. The British market has recent- 
ly been flooded with high-class British securities to such 
an extent that the capacity for absorption by the British 
public has been overtaxed. Still, when all is said and 
done, the solid fact remains that in 1899 the British Gov- 
ernment could raise money at 2%4 per cent., whereas at 
the present moment were war to break out, it could only 
borrow money at a price considerably over 3 per cent. 
This surely indicates a change in our financial stability 
not without its significance. 


The Bagdad Railroad. 


The projected Bagdad Railroad from Haidar Pasha, 
which is practically Scutari, across Asia Minor to Bag- 
dad and so down to the Persian Gulf, finding outlet at 
Koweit, is a commercial and political event of the first 
importance. Politically Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia and Turkey are deeply involved; financially Brit- 
ish and German capital is affected: commercially the 
great manufacturing and export nations are deeply con- 
cerned. 

Before noticing these points, however, let me first 
briefly describe the extent and direction of the country 
proposed to be covered by this railroad. Assuming Ko- 
weit to be the final terminus, it will be observed that 
cargo boats in the Mediterranean to reach Koweit must 
pass through the Suez Canal. down the Red Sea, through 
the Gulf of Aden, thence northeast skirting the European 
coast, and so northwest up the Persian Gulf to Koweit. 
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Obviously, a railroad which skirts the north of Arabia is 
an immense saving of distance. 

But the proposed railroad does not start from the 
Mediterranean, but from the Bosphorus. Scutari is prac- 
tically Constantinople in Asia Minor. The railroad is al- 
ready completed from Scutari to Angora. The pro- 
gramme is to continue the present railroad from Angora 
through the very heart of Asia Minor, touching such 
towns as Yuzgat, Sivas, Kharput, Diabekr, on to Mosul 
(which, by the way, is close to the ruins of Nineveh), so 
almost due south with a loop line to Bagdad, and finally 
through Basra to Koweit. 

But in addition to this great railroad project to cross 
Asia Minor there is a British project of a railroad from 
Beyrout on the Mediterranean coast to Damascus, across 
(north of the Arabian Desert) to Bagdad, thence down 
to Basra and so to Koweit. It is evident, therefore, that 
Great Britain is politically affected first. because the 
Bagdad Railroad project is undoubtedly a German ven- 
ture, and we are not without our fears that German trad- 
ers will obtain preferential treatment. Second, Great 
Britain is politically affected because of the British proj- 
ect to which I have alluded; and, third, the diplomatic 
question comes up whether Koweit is to be declared neu- 
tral when the railroad reaches there, because at the mo- 
ment it is officially recognized that Koweit is under Brit- 
ish * influence.” 

The political aspects of this question as they affect 
Russia. France and other countries may be ignored, but 
if the Bagdad Railroad is to be completed, and if in addi- 
tion the other railroad projects are, sooner or later, 
brought into being, then it follows that in the course of 
a decade or two Asia Minor is to be commercially developed 
beyond all knowing. In my opinion it is at this point 
that America becomes interested, for the simple reason 
that by means of her increasing mercantile marine she 
possesses at the moment and in the future will possess 
increased shipping facilities for reaching the Eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. If, therefore, in conjunction 
with Great Britain, America can prevent differential 
rates giving a preference to German goods, there is no 
reason why Germany, Great Britain and America should 
not compete on equal terms for the trade of Asia Minor, 
which may prove to be considerable. Undoubtedly the 
proposed railroad runs through a potentially rich terri- 
tory. America has one other point to consider. It may 
well be that when the railroad is completed we shall 
have a new and more direct means of contact with India. 
America’s commercial connections with India are in their 
infancy. Who knows but that in the long run the Bagdad 
Railroad may prove America’s key to India trade? 


Ireland’s Commercial Revival. 


American business men would do well to watch Irish 
events, for they are of unusual interest. The Govern- 
ment’s proposal to buy out the Irish landlords and thus 
create an agricultural proprietary has been received by 
Irishmen of all shades of opinion with critical enthusi- 
asm, if I may use an Irish bull. The desire to buy out 
landlordism both in the north and south of Ireland has 
been forcibly expressed for some years past. It is not a 
political, it is an economic question. 

At a conference held in Dublin last week were gath- 
ered from all parts of Treland gentlemen of all shades 
of political and religious opinion to take steps to estab- 
lish an Institute of Commerce and Industry, and also to 
consider whether an International Exhibition should be 
held in Dublin. The chairman of the proceedings was 
W. J. Pirrie, head of the great shipbuilding firm of Har- 
land & Wolff. The mere fact that this great captain of 
industry was in the chair shows that this is no hole and 
corner movement, but one which is backed by the best 
commercial intelligence of Ireland. It was agreed to 
found an [Irish Commercial! and Industrial Institute; that 
this institute should have branches in every part of Ire- 
land, and that the full force of its influence should ope- 
ate in the direction of greater efficiency in commerce and 
industry. It was further agreed to hold an International 
oxhibition at Dublin, of which more anon. 

. In this connection I may mention that W. J. Pirrie, in 
partnership with Lord Iveagh, has formulated a scheme 
for providing transport facilities in various parts of Ire- 
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land—a scheme which it is hoped will be the beginning 
of a network of transport organization which will cover 
the face of the country. W. J. Pirrie and Lord Iveagh 
jointly make themselves responsible for the initial outlay. 

Lying as it does between Hngland and America, the 
economic revival of Ireland should appeal as much to 
Americans as to Englishmen. It is certain that Irishmen 
are just as ready to buy from America as from this coun- 
try—indeed, in many parts of Ireland the disposition 
would be to favor America. As to the permanence of this 
revival, it is as yet too early to speak. It must, of 
course, be recognized that generations of misfortune, 
misunderstanding and political upheaval have had a most 
depressing cominercial effect. In addition, theclimate of Ire- 
land is enervating. Irishmen who seem to make no head- 
way in their own country, as soon as they reach Ameri- 
can shores at once show unusual intellectual and physical 
activity. The difference is not only to be accounted for 
by political and economic surroundings, but also by the 
varying climate. Without unduly overestimating the real 
meaning of this Irish renaissance, it is none the less suf- 


ficiently important for American exporters to watch 
closely, and if possible sympathetically. 
Automobile Railroad Transit. 
There are many other vital commercial problems 


which are well worth stating, but I must content myself 
with fleeting references to a question which may be 
summed up in the words “transit and power.” That 
other and more modern motor power must be devised 
on the railroads to compete in the future with motor cars 
on the king’s highway, is now recognized by prescient en- 
gineers. There must be automobilism on railroads to 
balance automobilism elsewhere. 

The adoption of the automobile principle on railroads 
is about to have a fresh development on a third branch 
line jointly owned by the London & South Western and the 
London, Brighton & South Coast Railways, between Frat- 
ton and Havant, both in Hampshire. A motor car has 
been designed by D. Drummond, locomotive superintend- 
ent of the London & South Western Railway, which is the 
first of its kind brought out in this country to run on 
rails. The novelty of this vehicle consists in the fact that 
both engine and carriage are carried on the same pair 
of four-wheeled “ bogies,” the total length being 56 feet. 
As may be supposed, the engine is of exceedingly compact 
design, the boiler being of the vertical type, while the 
cylinders are inclined and the connecting rods drive direct 
on to pins on the front wheels. The boiler and cylinders 
are on the same frame. The engine is provided with a 
“cab” of the ordinary type, and at the other end of the 
vehicle there is a platform of the kind provided for motor- 
men on electric cars, from which the steam valves and 
brake handles may be worked by means of levers and con- 
necting rods. It is thus possible to work the motor car- 
riage from either end, which should prove a great con- 
venience on short branch lines. As regards passengers, it 
accommodates 42. This number is as many as commonly 
travel on many branch lines in a whole train in the less 
busy hours of the day: vehicle of this 
type can make more journeys than a train at the same 
expense, it should be well able to cope with a good deal 
of the traffic of country districts where at present trains 
are running only half, or even a quarter, filled. 

This newest railway automobile differs from those 
which the North Eastern Company are about to put on 
their line between East and West Hartlepool, in that it 
is propelled by a steam engine of the ordinary type. 
The North Eastern car, on the other hand, is driven elec- 
trically by a dynamo driven by a petrol engine. It is 
reported, however, that some difficulty has been experi- 
enced in obtaining a petrol engine capable of develop- 
ing the amount of power necessary, which is far greater 
than the ordinary requirement of a motor car. These 
various experiments in the application of automobilism 
to railway work are being followed with the greatest 
interest by the authorities of all the companies, as it is 
hoped that considerable economy in the conduct of pas- 
senger traffic may result therefrom. It is understood 
that the Great Western is about to experiment in the 
same direction on a branch line in the neighborhood of 
trloucester. 8. G. H. 


moreover, as a 
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Labor in Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 25, 1903.—Indiana is the 

storm center of labor troubles. It is the home of the 


two largest labor organizations in the world—the Mine 
Workers and the Carpenters and Joiners—and of many 
others, great and small. It is also the home of David 
M. Parry, president of the National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, probably the most widely powerful as well as 
the largest of the employers’ protective organizations. 


The entrance this year of the “nonunion union,” the 
American Independent Mechanics, organized .in that 


State, has added to the variety, if not the gayety of the 
conflicts. 

Strikes began promptly with the advent of spring and 
to date have included, mainly in Indianapolis and the 
gas belt towns, stone masons, brick masons, cigar mak- 
ers, tinners, carpenters, stationary engineers and fire- 
men, hodcarriers, gasmen, machinists, boilermakers 
and blacksmiths, teamsters, plasterers, electrical work- 
ers, traction jinemen, sheet metal workers, painters, 
decorators and paper hangers, lathers, miners, furni- 
ture workers, printers, clay workers, track ballasters, 
plumbers, concrete workers, laborers, pipemen, helpers 
of various kinds, and even prisoners in a county jail. 

When the tinners joined the aggregation one of the 
army of Hoosier poets put it: 

“ Another demand 
Is heard through the din; 
The tinners now say 
They must have more tin.” 

Most of the strikes were likewise for increased pay- 
and short hours. But there were other alleged causes. 
The hodcarriers, for example, demanded that sand used 
in mixing mortar should be screened on the premises 
by a union hodecarrier, instead of being screened before 
it is delivered. The engineer in a furniture factory in 
the gas belt struck without warning because a little 
overtime had not been paid for, and the factory was 
closed with its other 200 to 300 employees. This lasted 
for two or three days and was known as “the one-man 
strike.” The employees of a plate glass company and a 
mirror company did not like their new foreman, walked 
out and caused the shutting down of the factories. There 
was a walk out for a similar reason in one of the rail- 
road shops, except that the employees wanted the old 
foreman discharged. A printer was discharged and his 
fellow workmen quit. The ash wheelers in a tin plate 
plant one morning demanded an instantaneous increase 
in pay, and because it was not given on the spot they left 
and 800 other men were thrown out of employment 
thereby. Workmen in other factories struck 
they wanted their unions recognized. 


because 
The climax was 
reached when the Delaware County sheriff went into the 
jail corridors to order the prisoners to the stone pile and 
learned that they had formed a union, had certain de- 
mands to make and refused to go to work until they 
were acceded to. That strike was soon settled by the 
sheriff marching the strikers to single cells and putting 
them on a bread and water diet. Some of the other 
spring strikes in the Hoosier State were settled also. 
mostly by arbitration or concession, but in some cases by 
the employers telling the strikers to take their tools and 
go. A signal case was that of the superintendent of a 
large interurban company who, because his linemen 
taunted some telephone workers who had taken the place 
of strikers, discharged every one of them. Where the 
strikes are still unsettled employers are making efforts 
to fill the vacant places, firm in their decision not to 
yield to unjust demands. When the Independent Ameri- 
ean Mechanics are organized they have offered to take 
In some of the towns most troubled employ- 
ers of all kinds have bound themselves in an association 
for mutual protection. In addition to those already men- 
tioned in The Iron Age, there is the Contractors’ and Build- 
ing Material Men’s Association at Peru, Ind., which has 
been organized and incorporated (without capital stock) 
by Jacob Theobald and others, “ to prevent all unjust and 
nureasonable discrimination against any of its members 
or employees by any person, combination or conspiracy.” 

suilding operations have been paralyzed in Indian 


the places. 
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apolis, Muncie and other cities for a month, not only 
forcing delay on great numbers of buildings, but causing 
the postponing or abandoning altogether of other impor- 
tant building The bricklayers demanded 
an increase of only 20 per cent. in wages—6V cents an 
hour for the bricklayer and 70 cents for the foreman. 
Threatened with lawsuits by architects and owners of 
buildings, contractors have had to yield. 

The casket makers of the Central and Western States 
recently met in Indianapolis in annual convention and 
before adjournment organized the National Employers’ 
Association of Casket Manufacturers, M. Wulpi of 
Omaha being secretary. The objects of the association 
were declared to be, 1, the adoption of a uniform basis 
for just and equitable dealings between members and 
employees, whereby the interests of both will be prop- 
erly protected; 2, the investigation and adjustment by 
the proper officers of questions arising between members 
and employees, which may be referred to and come 
within the jurisdiction of the association, and, 3, the 
promotion of a clearer understanding by and between 
members on subjects pertaining to labor and other mat- 
ters of common interest. 


operations. 





J. T. Ryerson & Son’s Increased Facilities. 


The improvements being made by Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Incorporated, Chicago, are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. These improvements consist of the remodeling of 
their old quarters at Milwaukee avenue, Lake and Clin- 
ton streets, and the erection of a large warehouse and 
storage yard at Sixteenth street and Campbell avenue. 
The remodeling of the Milwaukee avenue building will 
give the company much needed office room demanded by 
the rapid growth of their structural iron and machinery 
business. The remodeled building is five stories in hight 
and of fire proof construction, the joists alone being of 
wood, but these are protected by asbestos covering be- 
neath the floors, the joists resting upon steel girders. 

The construction of the new warehouse on Sixteenth 
street relieves the Milwaukee avenue building, where 
heretofore a large portion of the plates, sheets, struc- 
tural shapes and other material has been carried. Be- 
cause of this relief the office portion of the building, 
which fronts upon Milwaukee avenue, has been extended 
12 feet to the south. The building, which is five stories 
high, is heated by the overhead system of steam, lighted 
by electricity and equipped with electric elevators of the 
Otis type. The fifth story is being fitted for the engi- 
neering and drafting department, the light coming from 
the northeast. On the fourth floor are the private rooms 
of the company’s officials, the directors’ room, a club 
room and a consultation room for the salesmen. The 
third floor will be devoted to the Morrison furnace and 
traffic departments. The second floor is arranged to ac- 
commodate the credit, accounting and filing departments 
on the Milwaukee avenue front, while the L portion of 
the building accommodates the advertising and mill or- 
der departments. The sales department will have in- 
creased space and facilities on the first floor. Two two- 
story fire proof vaults are accessible from the first and 
second floors. 

The warehouse portion of the building has been pro- 
vided with additional facilities for the economical hand- 
ling of material, including electric hoists and traveling 
hand cranes of the Pawling & Harnischfeger type. The 
plan of this building, as given in Fig. 1, shows a vacant 
space, 64 x 80 feet, which fronts on Lake street. This 
space will be built up in the near future to correspond 
with the structure surrounding it. The entire ground 
owned by the company at this location will then be util- 
ized, completing the Lake street frontage of 149 feet. 

The extent of the new warehouse and yard at Six- 
teenth street and Campbell avenue is shown in Fig. 2. 
The main warehouse, which is located on the north side 
of Sixteenth street, is entirely of steel construction, the 
beams being 15 inches and the girders 24 inches. ‘The 
building is inclosed on all sides by corrugated steel. The 
main building is 160 x 266 feet and two stories in hight. 
The shearing and plate shop forms an L to the main 
building and is 115 x 125 feet. The second floor of the 
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main building is constructed to support a load of 1000 
pounds to the square foot. The ground floor has been 
laid with a bed of cinders 3 feet in depth, which has been 
packed under hydraulic pressure and covered with heavy 
yellow pine planks. The second floor, also of yellow piue, 
is 4 inches in thickness. The dynamo room is located at 
the north end of the main building. A depressed railroad 
track, a spur from the Pennsylvania system, runs the 
entire length of the eastern end of the building, entering 
at the north. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road also has the right of way into the building. The 
warehouse is equipped with three 5-ton electric traveling 
cranes, provision having been made for these cranes to 
run east and west, as well as north and south, command- 
ing all sections and both floors of the building. In addi- 
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Fig. 2. 


The Campbell Avenue Warehouse and Storage Yard. 


INCREASED FACILITIES OF JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON. 


tion, chain hoists provide additional facilities for the 
economical handling of heavy material. The second floor 
is devoted principally to the storage of plates, sheets and 
boiler heads, and the first floor to bars, rounds and 
structural material. Special racks to withstand a heavy 
pressure have been constructed. The office and lavatory 
rooms are in the southwest corner of the building. The 
lavatory is equipped with shower bath and other modern 
conveniences, and the noon room for the men with in- 
dividual lockers. With present facilities 24.000 tons of 
inaterial are being handled per day, and with the electric 
magnets, which will be installed in the near future, near- 
ly 35,000 tons can be moved. A day and a night shift are 
employed. 

, On the south side of Sixteenth street is a boiler and 
storage yard, 300 x 500 feet, provided with railroad track 
running the entire length of the yard from east to west, 
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and commanded by a 20-ton electric traveling crane with 
100 feet span. In this yard and opposite the warehouse is 
the boiler yard shop, 60 x 132 feet, of brick and steel con- 
struction, provided with a deep cinder floor and equipped 
with a power cold saw, a combination punching and cop- 
ing machine, shears and a bending machine upon con- 
crete foundations. 

The office and clerical force, including salesmen, num- 
bers 160 men, and in the two warehouses, at Milwaukee 
avenue and Sixteenth street, employment is given to 105 
men, including teamsters, making an aggregate of 265. 
The construction of the new warehouse and remodeling of 
the Milwaukee avenue building have been planned and 
executed under the direction of Ritter & Mott, Chicago. 


Scientific and Technical Notes. 


The calorific power of coal can be obtained by the 
use of the following formula, with an error not greater 
than 1 per cent., according to M. Goutal, in the transac- 
tions of Académie des Sciences of Paris: P 147.5 C 
+avV. The coefficients have been evaluated to give Eng- 
lish units, and P is the calorific value sought, in Brit- 
ish Thermal Units, per pound; C is the proportion of 
fixed carbon, in hundredths; V is the proportion in hun- 
dredths of volatile matter, and a is a factor which, for 
anthracite, has a value of 180. For coal having 90 per 
cent. fixed carbon, and 10 per cent. volatile matter, this 
works out at 15,075 B. T. U 


The vibrations of a steam engine resting on a con- 
crete foundation set on a thick bed of clay, with chalk un- 
derlying, were suppressed in the following manner in 
Ayr. Scotland: Shafts 4 feet in diameter were sunk into 
the subsoil for a distance of 30 or 40 feet. At the bottom 
of the shafts enlargements were made and concrete foun- 
dations put in. Cast iron pipes, 30 inches in diameter, in 
12-foot lengths were reared on these foundations to the 
under side of the engine bed. The pipes were then filled 
solid inside with Portland cement and sand 
packed around the outside of the pipes, filling up the 
shafts. The whole engine bed was supported in this 
way, isolated from the surface soil. 


concrete, 


An English lecturer recently stated the average life 
of an English express locomotive to be 25 years, of a local 
passenger engine 25 years, of a freight 
years and of a switching engine 27 years. The total mile- 
age of an express passenger engine was placed at from 
700,000 to 1,000,000 miles; and for each of the other 
classes of engine a mileage of 500,000 to S00,000 was 
given. In the United States, the average life of an ex- 
press locomotive was given as 18 years, of a local pas- 
senger engine 19 years, of a freight engine 16 years and 
of a switch engine 22 years. Whereas the mileage of an 
English express locomotive was only at the outside 
1,000,000 miles in 25 years, or 40,000 per year, in the 
United States it is often as high as 2,000,000 miles, or 
110,000 miles per year. 


locomotive 26 





One of the latest of the asbestos discoveries has re- 
ceived the name of “ Salamanderite.” Besides being 
thoroughly fire proof, it can be made to duplicate any 
decorative effect obtainable by the finest cabinet work in 
the costliest woods, or by tiling, and at a small percent- 
age of the cost of the genuine article. It may be finished 
in exact fac-simile of quartered oak, mahogany, maple 
or any fancy cabinet woods, either plain or in the fin 
est marquetry or bas-relief effects, indistinguishable from 
the most costly work, so says a recent prospectus. Its 
value for churches, theaters, steamships, residences and 
other structures is obvious. 


When an engine has been run for a considerable pe- 
riod with no other lubrication than the water of conden 
sation in the cylinder, the interior surface becomes high- 
ly polished, and the appearance is known by the term 
“water polish.” It seems to be a thin, hard skin. formed 
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on all the 
smooth. 


which makes them 


Iiowever, this is soon lost 


sliding surfaces, very 
if the engine is al- 
lowed to stand idle for a short time, as the polished sur- 
face will rust very rapidly. In the case of some ammonia 
compressors, no lubricants have been used, without ob- 
serving any il! effects. The ammonia gas seems to af- 
fect the already smvoth surfaces, and gives them a high 
degree of polish after the machine has been in service a 
short time, the glaze or 


But in any case 


polish being a permanent one. 
where oilless lubrication is practiced it 
would be advisable to inquire into the effect upon the 
coal pile before coming to any definite conclusions re- 
garding the economy of using no oil. 


Water purification is occupying a good deal of atten- 
tion just now at the hands of electro chemical inventors. 
A recent patent deals with a system for purifying water 
and other liquids, in which a set of pipes arranged to ad- 
mit the liquid and a certain amount of air are connected 
into a circuit from an electrical source, and the walls of 
the outlet pipe are associated with electrode surfaces. 
The disintegrating effect of air upon organic substances 
is well understood, and it is also well known that run 
ning water, on account of its constant exposure to the 
air, is free from impurities. It is evident, therefore, that 
the water flowing past the suction air tubes will become 
impregnated with oxygen, and if the water has become 
tainted or impure by reason of the presence of animal- 
culz or organic matter it will to a certain degree be pur- 
ified before reaching the electrodes. As soon as the wa- 
ter enters that part of the pipe between the electrodes the 
circuit will be closed, and the stream subjected to a cur- 
rent of sufficiently high potential to destroy all animal 
or vegetable life that may have the previous 
treatment by aeration, so that when the water is dis 
charged from the apparatus it will be purified, safe and 
palatable for drinking purposes. 


escaped 


Some idea of the strength and stiffness embodied in 
modern lathes may be gained from the fact that a recent 
lathe, using four tools, has reduced a steel shaft from 36 
to 28 inches in diameter with a feed of 4 inch. That is 
to say, the depth of the cut was 4 inches, this depth be- 
ing divided among the four tools. In such heavy cuts as 
this a question arises as to the relative economy of forg- 
ing more closely, or of reducing by turning a shaft forged 
only approximately to size; and it has been found that 
when the cost of the hammer used in forging such large 
shafts is considered, together with the furnace and fuel, 
and when it is considered that from 10 to 20 men are re- 
quired to operate such a hammer, there is greater econ- 
omy in forging the shaft approximately to shape and 
diameter, and then reducing it in a lathe made especially 
for the purpose, as this lathe was. Of course, where the 
only lathes available are weak, and where the process 
of turning must therefore be necessarily slow, then it 
pays better to forge more closely; but with lathes which 
will take such a cut as the one named it is much cheaper 
to reduce the shaft by turning, and as the new high 
speed steels come to be used for this work, and lathes are 
constructed to be driven at higher speeds, the advantage 
of the lathe over the hammer will be still greater. 


An electric interurban railway is to be built from 
Rochester, through Canandaigua to Geneva, a distance of 
40 miles, and is to be known as the Rochester & Eastern 
tapid Railway. The electrical equipment includes two 
€50-kw. 390 and 3000 
alternations, ran at 150 revolutions per minute by di 


three-phase alternators, at volts 
rect connected cross compound engines: seven 300-kw 
three-phase rotary four 500-kw. and nine 
200-kw. oil cooled wound for transforma 
tion from 390 to 16,500 volts. and two 3714-kw. exciters. 


converters: 

transformers, 
3 
This road, which is to he ready for operation in July, is 
the second of this length running east from 
The other is the & Sodus Point Railway. 
which has been in operation nearly three vears, and in 
which the transmission line. 27 miles in length. carries 
current at 10,000 volts pressure. The whole line has a 
length of 42 miles 


Rochester 


Rochester 
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The West and the Supply of Money. 


The opinion of one of the great railroad magnates of 
the country, after a trip across the continent, that the 
West will be able to finance the crop moving next fall, 
would carry more conviction were it not that indications 
a year ago that were even more favorable were belied in 
the fall. The bank statistics a year ago showed that the 
Western banks had greatly strengthened themselves in 
the previous year or two. The ample funds that good 
prices for large crops had put in the hands of farmers 
appeared in the reports of the banks. Eastern bankers 
intimately connected with Western enterprises expressed 
confidence that the West little or no de- 
mands upon the East for money in the fall. Western 
bankers were ostentatious in their protestations of inde- 
pendence of the East, and late in the summer or early in 
the fall, when Secretary Shaw was receiving urgent ap- 
peals from the East to do something to relieve the mone- 
tary stringency, he replied by quoting letters from West- 
ern bankers, who said they had money enough ; there was 
In a 


would make 


no stringency with them and no prospect of any. 
sense they were justified in saying this; they had money 
enough, but a good deal of it was not at home; they had 
loaned it in New York and could only get it by creating 
a stringency there. High financial authority estimates 
that Western and Southern banks had $200,000,000 on de- 
posit in New York banks last summer—two New York 
banks loaned $90,000,000 of this money—and a good deal 
of out of town money was loaned directly. As the sea- 
son advanced every cent of this money was withdrawn 
from New York and a good deal in addition was bor- 
rowed. In spite if all this the reserves in all the central 
reserve cities and in 22 of the 30 other reserve cities were 
below the legal limit on September 15, before the strin- 
gency was at its greatest; the reserves in Chicago were be- 
low 22 per cent., and in three Western cities they were 
below 20. Yet the statements of the increased strength 
of the Western banks were entirely correct; 
tions were belied by the fact that, while the resources of 
the West were greater than ever before, a good deal of 


the predic- 


these resources were, as usual, loaned in the East during 
the summer, and the Western need of money in the fall 
had grown even more than the Western supply. For one 


thing, the corn crop last year was the largest ever 
gathered. 

Now as to the present conditions, the reports to the 
Comptroller of the Currency indicate that reserves in 
national banks in the West are often less in percentage, 
and sometimes less in actual amount, than they were a 
year ago. There is a greater employment of money, rela- 
tively, or absolutely, or both. Doubtless the resources of 
Western banks will be greater next fall than last fall, 
but it is doubtful if they will have more ready money to 
meet an emergency with; they will hold more local in- 
vestments and they will have more money on deposit in 
New York, and they will get together funds for moving 
the crops by the too familiar process of calling loans, or 
compelling New York banks to do so. This is not a pre- 


diction of a monetary stringency next fall, but a sugges- 
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tion that there has been no substantial change in the 
situation since last year, when the autumnal require 
ments compelled the Western banks to recall all their 
funds from the East and borrow money besides. As to 
Western money in the East, there are already reports 
from the former section that the banks and trust com- 
panies of the latter are soliciting deposits and offering an 
increase of interest for them. If this is general a larger 
share than usual of Western money will be in use in New 
York at the time the West will have pressing need for 
every cent of its own money, and possibly for loans. 

This is the situation which the refusal of Congress to 
enact remedial legislation has created. In August we 
may again expect appeals to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to relieve the money market, and no man will know 
at what precise point of pressure the Secretary will 
yield, and there will be, for the moment at least, a sud- 
den fall in money rates and a sudden advance in prices 
on the Stock Exchange. The Secretary’s resumption of 
refunding has added something to the circulation, and 
will add something more. It is not at all certain that the 
amount so added would avert a tight money market, even 
if this were the crop moving season. But the conspicu- 
ous fact is that the severe point of the autumnal pinch 
is six months away; banks are not taking out circulation 
now to keep in idleness till then; the circulation now 
taken out is taken out for present use; it can be got hold 
of for crop purposes five or six months hence only by 
taking it out of some other use, and that is the very thing 
that disarranges business and forces up the rates for 
money. 

It is to be hoped that next winter Congress will pro- 
vide legislation under which the currency may expand 
adequately and automatically when the fall requirements 
come on. In the meanwhile there is nothing for the busi- 
hess community to do but to take due notice that money 
is already exceptionally well employed, that there is a 
land speculation in the West that it is absorbing a good 
deal of money, that the wheat crop already promises to 
be the biggest and to need more money for handling it 
than any previous crop, and that such indications of 
other crops as there are point to big yields all along, and 
proportionate need of funds in the fall. 


SS 


To Provide Funds for Chicago. 


In commenting upon the many difficulties against 
which the city of Chicago is contending, the Hconomist 
calls attention to the fact that the new charter bill which 
has passed the legislature in modified form will confer no 
benefit upon the city for several years at the best, and 
that there are works to be performed which require great 
effort and large amounts of money; hence the sale of the 
city water works property is advocated. This property, 
it is claimed, could be sold for from $50,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000, under contract, which would give the people a 
better service--or, we might say, less bad service—than 
at present, and would yield the city through the division 
of the profits an income which in a few years would he 
as great as is now derived from the works. The money 
from such a sale would become quickly available and the 
city still have an income from the property. 

It is useless, however, to make suggestions of this 
character at the present time—at least while the populace 
ride the hobby of municipal ownership. Corporate mis- 
management may be responsible for the present temper of 
the people, but in going to the extreme of municipal own- 
ership under municipal administrations like those of the 
past six years would probably be like jumping from the 
frying pan into the fire. The Economist's suggestion is 
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good and founded upon business principles, but the ele- 
ment in favor of a business administration for the city 
of Chicago was not strong enough to carry the popular 
vote. Hence all business propositions for the next two 
years seem likely to meet with scant consideration. 

re 


German Experience in Industrial Assurance. 


The desire of the German Emperor, and no doubt of 
his people, to render impossible in Germany the squalid 
poverty which exists in many other countries, is doubtless 
inspired by motives of the highest humanity. Concerning 
the results to be expected from the means to that end 
which most commend themselves to sentimental philan- 
thropists, there is room for intelligent difference of opin- 
ion. One of the means which has been most discussed 
and which is believed to promise most in benefits to those 
whose welfare is always a matter of public interest is 
what is known as industrial insurance. 

From the German point of view, assurance is a system 
of benefits of which the person benefited must avail him- 
self whether he cares for it or is indiffrent to it. Indus- 
trial assurance is of three kinds, and all are obligatory. 
The divisions of this system of practical benevolence may 
be briefly described as follows: 

I. Assurance Conferring Sick Benefits.—The premiums 
by which this system of insurance is carried are collected 
in the proportions of two-thirds from the wage earners 
and one-third from the employers. The allowance in case 
of incapacitation by sickness is made for 13 consecutive 
weeks, or any part of that period which covers its dura- 
tion, and if necessary the sick man is sent to a sanatorium 
without expense to himself. A representative institution 
of this character is that at Beelitz, visited by the Inter- 
national Conference on Tuberculosis lately held in Berlin. 
It contains 600 beds, all reserved for persons suffering from 
infectious diseases, 300 of which are for consumptives. 
The appointments are calculated to surprise the visitor 
and set him wondering whether all of the money expended 
in its construction and equipment was wisely employed. 
The baths are of every kind recognized as having value, 
and would seem to have been provided in excess of the 
needs of the patients. Disinfection is provided for in 
accordance with the most advanced ideas of asepsis and 
antiseptsis, and this is provided for not merely in the 
wards but in special buildings erected for the purpose in 
the spacious grounds of theinstitution. The accommodations 
cover facilities for the administrative staffs, the kitch- 
ens, laundries, chemical and bacteriological laboratories, 
photographing rooms, X-ray chambers, blue light solari- 
ums, outdoor shelters for those for whom the open air 
treatment is prescribed, libraries, reading rooms, amuse- 
ment parlors—in short, everything necessary or desirable 
to make life as pleasant as possible for the inmates and 
approved by the most advanced specialists in sanatoria 
equipment. 
treasuries of the Industrial Assurance societies, is about 
$5660 per bed. 
extreme of reckless extravagance. 


The cost, which has been borne from the 


This is carrying a good thing to the 
Sanatoria quite as 
well adapted to the ends in view, with every convenience, 
every necessary appointment and practically every luxury 
which would contribute to the comfort or happiness of the 
patients, can be built for a total cost of $1000 to $1500 per 
bed. 
accommodation of patients suffering from infectious dis- 
eases, become saturated with germs in a longer or shorter 
period, and should be pulled down and rebuilt every ten 
or fifteen years at least. In that time, and perhaps much 
sooner, the Beelitz institution will be out of date, and pre- 
sumably in such condition that the chances of recovery 


Such buildings, especially when devoted to the 
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for a patient would be much better in a hollow tree in the 
The 
astounding lavishness of the expenditure upon this insti- 


Black Forest than in one of its very costly beds. 


tution may perhaps be explained by the fact that in 1900 
the reserves of the different unions applicable to the pay- 
ment of sick benefits amounted to 156,000,000 marks. 

The premiums for 
It is 
If a workman is hurt— 


II. Assurance Against Accident. 
this class of benefits are paid by the employers. 
really a form of life insurance. 
not fatally—his sick benefits are paid for 13 weeks from 
the fund described above, and not until after that period 
does payment from the accident fund begin. If a work- 
man is killed outright, or dies from accidental injuries, 
his family is entitled to a yearly income from the accident 
fund, of which the reserve in 1900 was about 141,000,000 
marks. 

III. Assurance of the Aged and Invalided.—The pre- 
mium fund for this form of insurance is paid one-half 
by the wage earners and one-half by the employers of 
labor. It applies chiefly to persons who are incapacitated 


for work by prolonged illness or incurable infirmity, 


and takes the shape of a permanent pension; also to 
those who having remained at work up to the age of 70, 
and being then incapacitated, are entitled to a pension for 
the remainder of their lives. To such the pension is in- 
creased by 50 marks per year by the German Government. 
It has been decided to increase the reserve for this form 
of insurance to 2,300,000,000 marks, and to maintain it at 
that figure whatever the drafts upon it. It is now in 
the neighborhood of 900,000,000 marks. The reserves of 
the several assurance societies of Germany are now about 
$300,000,000. 

How this whole principle of direct taxation for the 
benefit of a class is regarded depends very much upon the 
point of view of one who considers it. There is a reason 
for it in Germany which cannot very well be assumed to 
exist here. Whether that reason is one which squares 
with sound economic principles is perhaps a matter of 
opinion. It may be assumed that no governmental system 
of compulsory benefits will make up for any lack on the 
part of the people benefited of the homely virtues of 
thrift and providence, and if these exist they do not need 
to be supplemented more liberally than private philan- 
thropy is doing in every civilized country of the world. 
In Germany relatively low wages and relatively high tax- 
ation, which raises the standard of living expenses arbi- 
trarily, and more especially the unsettlement of habits 
due to the claim of the Government upon the services of 
every man with the physical qualifications for success in 
the mechanical trades during the best years of his life, 
impose artificial conditions which do not exist under other 
governmental systems. The German experiment is inter- 
esting, like some of those in operation in Australia, but it 
does not invite imitation under the conditions now exist- 
ing anywhere in the United States. 

sical 


Our Unprecedented Importations of Merchandise 


The Statistical Bureau of the Treasury Department 
announces that the into the 
United States during 12 months ended March 31, 1903, 
This is the first time in the 


imports of merchandise 
were valued at $1,001,596,683. 
history of the foreign commerce of the country that im- 
ports in a 12-months’ period have exceeded $1,000,000,- 
000. Prior to 1870 the value of imports was less than 
half a billion dollars in a single year, and it was not 
189%) that the aggregated three- 


quarters of a billion dollars in value. 


until yearly imports 
The gain in im- 
ports has been especially rapid during the past five years, 


and has been due mainly to the importation of manu- 
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facturers’ materials, statistics showing a marked in- 
crease in the proportion which manufacturers’ materials 
have held to the total importations. The details for the 
month of March, however, are not yet available, but 
in the eight months of the fiscal year ended with Febru- 
ary, 1903, manufacturers’ materials were valued at 
$320,000,000, against $270,000,000 in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year, an increase of $50,000,000, 
or nearly 20 per cent., but in the month of February 
alone manufacturers’ materials formed more than one- 
half of the total imports. This is also true of February 


‘of the preceding year. 


During the 12 months ended with March, 1903, the 
total exports of the United States were $1,414,786,954. 
There was thus an excess of exports over imports of 
more than $400,000,000, as compared with an excess of 
exports over imports for the corresponding period of 
12 months of over $500,000,000. As it is now generally 
understood that the lessening of our balance of trade, so- 
called, is really the favorable sign, indicating a stronger 
position in our foreign commerce, these figures are en- 
couraging, but comparisons of this sort made at this 
time of the year are not specially significant. 

Relatively large imports are not looked upon now 
as of an “unfavorable” character, it being understood 
that the excess of exports over imports of commodities 
does not necessarily draw money from other countries, 
nor is it by the accumulation of money alone that na- 
tional wealth is increased. Money is only the means of 
effecting the interchange of those things that constitute 
wealth, and the entire volume of money in a country 
does not hold a direct relationship to the value of the 
property or to the amount of a country’s trade. The 
point to bear in mind is that the importation of gold 
into a country bears no proportion to the excess of ex- 
ports over imports in merchandise. 


Se 


The United States Steel Syndicate. 


Final distribution has been made of profits to the 
members of the syndicate organized a little over two 
years since to underwrite the securities of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The circular announcing this 
fact was sent out April 25. But according to this cir- 
cular, instead of distributing the balance of the syn- 
dicate profits, cash or stock, in that form without any 
conditions attached, the syndicate managers have prac- 
tically compelled the members of the original syndicate 
to become participants in a later syndicate, known as the 
Bond Conversion Syndicate, which guarantees to pro- 
vide for the deposit of $80,000,000 of the preferred stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation and $20,000,000 
eash in exchange for $100,000,000 for the new second 
mortgage bonds, which the company are now offering to 
their shareholders. The circular, which is signed by J. 
P. Morgan & Co., is as follows: 


We take pleasure in informing you that we are now pre- 
pared to make the final distribution to participants in the above 
mentioned Syndicate on the nominal amount of their partici- 
pations, being the balance of the Syndicate’s profits. 


Your subscription was for ............, and your share in 
such distribution will be: 
SN, Neh Ainoacienty 6 dail ak a oat a nS a ck 
Certificate of participation in United States Steel Cor- 
poration Preferred Stock Retirement Syndicate (80 
per cent. paid up in preferred stock, remaining 20 
per cent. payable in cash when called)............ «seeecs 
Which we wil! pay, or deliver you on presentation and sur- 
render to us of the receipt which you hold, properly indorsed. 
This conversion of the old syndicate into a new one 
for other purposes has caused some sharp criticism, but 
it appears that the original syndicate underwriting agree- 
ment gave the syndicate managers power to use the syn- 
dicate funds in almost any manner conceivable. They 
apparently had the widest latitude as to the purpose and 
sale of securities. ‘ 


Figuring on the basis of an original subscription of 
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$1,000,000, this latest distribution amounts to $30,060 in 
cash and $25,000 in bonds of the Steel Corporation, of 
which 80 per cent., or $20,000, has been paid in preferred 
stock, leaving each syndicate member who originally sub- 
scribed for $1,000,000 in the old syndicate liable for 
$5000 of the new bonds. 

The original steel syndicate was for $200,000,000. Of 
this amount only $25,000,000, or 12% per cent., was ever 
called. ‘This original subscription was soon thereafter 
repaid to the subscribers, and this payment was at in- 
tervals followed up by four dividend payments of 5 per 
cent., or $10,000,000 each. In March, 1903, the syndicate 
maanagers, seeing that 40,000 shares of the syndicate’s 
preferred stock were still undisposed of, subscribed for 
the syndicate to a $5,000,000 interest in the Stock Conver- 
sion Syndicate. Under this subscription the 40,000 shares 
were turned in at par, making $4,000,000 of the subscrip- 
tion paid up, while the remaining $1,000,000 was left as 
a contingent liability for the syndicate members to as- 
sume. The members expect that they will actually have 
to assume this liability, as subscriptions for the bonds are 
required to be at par, while in the market the price is 
around 84. 

The results of the syndicate’s operations have been 
summarized as follows: 


Nominai liability of syndicate....... $200,000,000 
Cash actually paid in............+- 25,000,000 
Cash dividends, 28 per cent., OF... .eccccscees $46,000,000 
Paid up participation in bond conversion syndi- 
cate, 3 per cent., OF... ...cccccvctiesecovccens 4,000,000 
eee Teer eT ee TT eee ee ee eT $50,000,000 
Add one-fifth interest in total profits, this being 
commission of syndicate managers...........-. 12,500,000 
Grand total, all profits... ..ccscccaccccseee $62,500,000 


The profit is equivalent to about 31% per cent. on the 
nominal liability of the syndicate and to 250 per cent. on 
the amount of cash actually paid in. It was therefore 
ene of the most profitable syndicates ever organized. 

aro 


The American Can Company. 


The annual meeting of the American Can Company 
was held in Jersey City, N. J., on Tuesday of this week. 
It was a stormy session. Several of the minority stock- 
holders present denounced the management, and pro- 
tested against the election of the directors nominated. 
One stockholder got up and said that in his belief the 
company was not properly managed. He did not see why 
dividends should not be paid on the preferred as well as 
on the common stock, and expressed surprise over the 
vast amount of competition the company had allowed to 
develop. He suggested that an expert be allowed to go 
over the books and examine into the company’s affairs. 

President Assmann informed the stockholders that 
the inventories had been written down to the proper 
basis and that it had been necessary to expend a large 
sum of money in rehabilitating many of the plants. The 
task, he said, had been a hard one, but that rock bottom 
had been struck and the company were in in a fair posi- 
tion now to make good profits. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors for the elec- 
tion of officers the following changes were made: The 
order of first and second vice-presidents was discontinued 
and A. H. Atfel and F. Rudolph were elected vice-presi- 
dents. The appointment of L. Muench as a vice-president 
by the board last year was confirmed. T. G. Granwell 
was re-elected a vice-president. This makes the number 
of vice-presidents four instead of two, as was the case 
last year. 

A new office, that of chairman, was created and D. G. 
Reid was elected to fill it. No provision was made for 
the chairmanship of the Executive Committee, which was 
formerly held by the late H. F. Aiken. No provision was 
made either for the offices of treasurer and auditor which 
are to be held by F. S. Wheeler. R. H. Ismon was elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer to succeed A. H. Lan- 
don. J. H. Sturgis was elected an assistant auditor. The 
other retiring officers were re-elected. 

Ex-Judge Moore said that since the incorporation of 
the company they had been undergoing a thorough reor- 
ganization and were now on a business basis. He added 
that within the next six months it would be proper to 
begin payments of dividends on the preferred stock. 
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The financial report is not up to expectations. The 
net profits for the year ended March 31 were $886,711. 
To pay dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. a year on over 
$40,000,000 outstanding preferred stock would require 
$2,800,000. This is more than the total surplus accumu- 
lated by the company within the last two years. The 
total surplus for the year ended March 31 last is equiva- 
lent to less than 24% per cent. on the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock. 

President P. A. Assmann in his report says: “ The in- 
ventory has been taken on the basis of cost. The com- 
pany do not owe any money except for current accounts, 
discount all their bills and are in good financial condi- 
tion. When the company were formed, and since, there 
were taken over 123 plants. To-day they are operating 
in 36 can factories in three machine shops. In addition 
they have erected two detinning plants, one of which is 
now in successful operation; the other will commence 
within a few days. Preparations have been made to 
close five more can factories, and one, or perhaps two, 
machine shops, and they will then operate in 31 can fac- 
tories, one or two machine shops and two detinning 
plants. The company delivered, as they did in the pre- 
vious year, about $1,500,000 worth of packers’ cans in De- 
cember, January, February and March, and had the com- 
pany received the same average price for their products 
as they did during the previous fiscal year, the sales 
would have been about $27,000,000, against $24,000,000 
for the same period. ‘The trade conditions for the near 
future are encouraging. The company have a satisfac- 
tory quantity of business on their books at remunerative 
prices.” 

The American Can Company report, for the year end- 
ing March 31 last, net sales of $22,076,394. The value of 
the product was $22,455,837; deduct material consumed, 
$14,492,630; direct and general cost of production, ex- 
clusive of materials, but including all labor, salaries and 
expenses of dismantling, centralizing and remodeling 
factories, $5,655,321; other. expenses, $1,365,135; total, 
$21,513,086; balance factory profit, $942,751; and other 
profits, $238,598 ; total profits, $1,181,349; deduct miscel- 
laneous expenses, $294,638 ; net profits, $886,711. 

The zgenerai balance sheet of March 31 compares as 
follows with the preceding annual statement: 





Assets— 1903. Increase. 
Vg eS eee $75,298,083 $41,704 
DN a Wieke su ceeavaedeus as 1,808,339 1,441,470 
Other investment items............ TOCGGRe  tiéks wt ws 
Ee oa Uc bESLO NUS O0RSGSS DDO 1,639,291 563,502 
Bills and accounts receivable........ 1,448,214 1,190 
Merchandise inventory............. 5,121,901 *719,984 

Es WEMa dd diecku sea vere wen $86,365,267 $1,327,882 


Liabilities— 
Preferred stock.......... 
CINE WOON kn bev t ccc euaxseee ce 
Mortgages assumed................ 
I PEGs soos Fo vices a cacnea 


seth eon $41,233,300 
41,233,300 
113,000 
1,123,393 


*$6,000 
447,172 


eae ac a 2,662,275 886,711 
Rr pe eee $86,365,267 $1,327,882 


*Decrease. 
—w—--— - 

The Amalgamated Association.—The report of the 
Wage Committee of the Amalgamated Association was 
read in executive session at Columbus, Ohio, on Monday, 
April 27. While nothing has been made public in regard 
to contents of the report, it is understood that but few 
changes have been made in the present wage scales, but 
that such changes are in the nature of a general advance 
in wages. The minimum was fixed on the puddling scale 
on a basis of $5 per ton. It is also said that the report 
recommended that $1 per ton extra shall be paid for de- 
phosphorized iron, also for Bessemer pig when worked 
alone. The report also recommended that no double pud- 
dling furnace shall be worked with less than four men 
It was decided to hold the next convention of the Amal- 
gamated Association in St. Louis. 

> _—____—_ 


There is a strike of all the machinists of Quincy, IIL, 
involving about SO men. It was caused by the discharge 
for good reasons of a man in the employ of the Quincy 
Engine Works. The company agreed to arbitration, but 
according to the latest advices the union had not accepted 
the conditions. 
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DAVID BELL. 

The death of David Bell, one of Buffalo’s pioneer ship 
and engine builders, occurred at his residence in that city 
on the 20th inst. at the advanced age of 85 years. Mr. 
sell was born in Dumfries, Scotland, in 1817, and in 
1842 came to this country and located in Buffalo, where 
he became a ship builder, and also conducted a machine 
shop and locomotive works that 40 years ago was at the 
head of its class. In 1866 the Bell Locomotive Works 
built four locomotives that were monsters for those days, 
each locomotive weighing 20 tons. Two were bought by 
the Lake Shore and the others by the Erie, $25,000 being 
paid for each. In these days of 120-ton locomotives they 
would be considered pigmies, but at that time were com- 
mented on by the leading papers throughout the country 
as being giants. Mr. Bell was also a pioneer in the build- 
ing of large lake craft. He was a public spirited citizen, 
and was sometimes called the Peter Cooper of Buffalo, 
being the principal organizer of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and taking great interest in the progress of young men. 

CarLos FRENCH, a well-known Connecticut manufac- 
turer and inventor of a steel car spring in general use, 
died suddenly from heart disease on April 15 at his home 
in Seymour, Conn., aged 67 years. Mr. French was presi- 
dent of the Fowler Nail Company, vice-president of the 
Matthews Mfg. Company and a director of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, besides being 
interested in a number of other manufacturing concerns. 
He represented the Second Connecticut District in the 
Fiftieth Congress, was Democratic national committee- 
man and served eight years in the Connecticut Assembly. 

CHARLES B. BEALL, president of Beall Bros. and Beall 
Shovel Company, Alton, IIl., died on Saturday, 11th inst. 

THEODORE DeEHON RANp died April 24 at his home in 
Radnor, Pa., aged 67 years. Mr. Rand, who was a lawyer 
by profession, was versed in mineralogy, geology and 
botany, and had published a number of scientific papers 
and lectured before scientific bodies. He was a member 
of the Franklin Institute, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences and American Philisophical Society. He was 
treasurer of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

GEORGE WILLIS BEMENT, head of the well-known firm 
of E. Bement’s Sons, manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements and stoves at Lansing, Mich., died on Sunday 
evening, April 19, from a stroke of paralysis. He was 
born in Fostoria, Ohio, November 9, 1850, and learned the 
trade of a molder in his father’s foundry at that place, 
subsequently working at his trade in Tiffin, Toledo and 
other places. In 1870 he went to Lansing to join his 
father and brother in the foundry business they had 
established in that city, and for the past 33 years had 
been a citizen of Lansing, building up the business of 
E. Bement’s Sons into the position of emminence it now 
occupies. He was a useful and prominent citizen and 
was actively interested in all that furthered the welfare 
of the community. He served in the Common Council of 
the city and as a member of the Board of Education, and 
filled a number of offices of honor and responsibility. 

JOHN McGuire, general superintendent and business 
manager of the Variety Iron Works, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
died recently at Florence, Col., where he had gone for 
relief from lung trouble, with which he had suffered for 
some time. Mr. McGuire was 46 years of age and a na- 
tive of Buffalo, N. Y. He had been connected with the 
Variety Iron Works for 27 years, having served as general 
superintendent for the past 15 years. 

RICHARD Percy HECKSCHER, son of the late Richard 
Heckscher, died at Lakewood, N. J., on Wednesday, April 
22, 1903, in his forty-third year. During his early busi- 
ness career he was identified with his father in anthracite 
coal operations, and later his activity and energy were 
prominent factors in the development of the Swede blast 
furnaces at Swedeland, Pa., with which he was con- 
nected as a partner, and later as general manager and 
vice-president of Richard Heckscher & Sons Company. 

FRED. G. MASON, general manager of the Novelty Iron 
Works, Sterling, Ill., was struck by a locomotive when 
crossing the railroad tracks at Sterling on April 23. He 
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lived but a short time after the accident. Mr. 
was a native of Sterling, 49 years old. 

IrnvING M. Scort, who for many years was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Union Iron Works, died 
at his home in San Francisco, Cal., on April 28. Mr. 
Scott was the builder of the battle ship “ Oregon” and 
other war ships for the United States Navy, and was 
widely known as an authority on the construction of war 
vessels, his advice being sought at various times by dif- 
ferent European governments. He was prominent in 
California in manufacturing, in politics and in educa- 
tional work. He was born of Quaker parentage at He- 
bron Mills, Baltimore County, Md., in 1837, and was edu- 
cated at the Milton (Ind.) Academy and the Baltimore 
Mechanics’ Institute. After being employed in factories 
in Baltimore and other cities and becoming an expert 
draftsman and engineer, he went to California. He de- 
signed the machinery for working the famous Comstock 
mines and invented many machines. He was president 
for several terms of the Mechanics’ Institute and of the 
Art Association of San Francisco, Regent of the Univer- 
sity of California and a trustee of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University. 

JAMES Wooprurr, head of the firm of J. Woodruff & 
Sons, Salem, Ohio, manufacturers of stoves and foundry- 


men, died on April 20 at his home in Salem, aged 84 
years. 


Mason 





Trade Publications. 


Multiple Drills and Horizontal Boring Machines.— 
Two very elaborate catalogues dealing with these machines 
have been received from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company of 
New York. The paper, engravings and press work are of the 
highest grade, the result being a specimen of book work only 
occasionally produced by manufacturers. The multiple drills 
are of two general types: 1, In which the spindles are 
adjustable to any position in a given line; and 2, adjustable 
multispindle drills, in which the spindles may be arranged 
in a group of any shape or size within the capacity of the 
machine. Their whole series of adjustable multispindle 
drills of the Pratt & Whitney pattern have been redesigned. 
Their Nos. 11 to 14 are intended for drilling simultaneous- 
ly a number of holes in valve flanges, electric car motor 
trames, automobile hubs, and work of a similar character. 
In setting the spindles the work jig is bolted to the table 
the drills inserted in the jig holes, and the arms adjusted to 
bring the spindles into proper alignment and then clamped. 
The change from one size or shape to another can be made 
very quickly. On their standard multiple drilling machines, 
Niles design, each drill head has an independent adjustment 
by rack and pinion on the cross rail. The drill spindles have 
power feed with three changes; are counterweighted and 
have quick return. They may be fed also by hand simul- 
taneously. Each spindle has independent drive and feed 
clutches, so that any of the drills may be moved up or down 
by hand while the others are feeding. Their universal hor- 
izontal boring, drilling and milling machine, Bement design, 
No. 881 B, carries a spindle 8 inches in diameter, has 15 
changes of speed, six changes of boring and drilling feeds and 
48-inch traverse. It has a swivel motion on the saddle 
through an angle of 45 degrees above or below the horizontal 
position. This swivel motion is effected through a worm 
wheel and circular steel rack. The counterweighted saddle 
has a vertical adjustment of 10 feet by power. The column, 
which is supported on a massive bed, rotates through an are 
of 90 degrees, and has a power traverse of 10 feet. Eight in- 
dependent milling feeds are provided for both the column and 
saddle. 


Second Hand Machine Tools.—A new list has just 
been issued by the Garvin Machine Company, Spring and 
Varick streets, New York. It includes many types and sizes 
of machine tools which the company have in stock at their 
second hand department. The list is attractively issued in 
pamphlet form, and illustrations of several types of the 
tools are given. 

Crane’s List.—A. M. Crane & Co., Incorporated, of 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and New York, have issued their List 
for April, comprising 64 pages. This publication gives 
standard price-lists of planished steel shafting, cold finished 
steel squares, flats, hexagons, &c., standard lists of bolts, 
nuts, taps, reamers, &c., sheet steel extras, the bar iron 
and standard steel classification, tables of weights of rolled 
iron and steel, and illustrations of numerous specialties for 
which the firm are sales agents. Attention is called to the 
opening of offices in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
order to be in close touch with leading sources of supply. 
They announce that they are prepared to handle everything 
in iron and steel. 


Standard Lists and Diagrams of Shapes.—The Jones’ 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Lake and Canal streets, Chi- 
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cago, Ill., have issued a pocket volume comprising 170 
pages, which contains a great deal of exceedingly valuable 
matter for general consumers of iron and steel as well as 
engineers. Included among the contents are standard lists 
of iron and steel covering the standard classification of 
soft steel, soft steel hoops, tank and other forms of rolled 
steel, shafting, cold rolled steel of all forms, tool steel, 
Swedish iron, nails, carriage and machine bolts, rivets, nuts, 
&e., tables of weights of rolled steel of different shapes, 
sizes of structural shapes rolled by the company, safe loads 
of channels, beams, tees, angles and zee bars, safe loads of 
columns of different patterns and diagrams of all shapes 
manufactured by the company, giving full dimensions. 

We have received a very neat and artistic catalogue from 
the W. P. Davis Machine Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
builders of lathes, drills, key seaters, cutting off machines 
and special machinery. It is of standard size, 6 x 9 inches, 
containing about 60 nicely arranged and well printed pages 
and a handsomely embossed cover. A noticeable feature of 
the work is the adherence to wood engravings throughout 
the book. The neat and clear cut effect of these engravings In 
connection with the excellent typography furnishes a pleas- 
ing contrast with some of the half-tone work which is used 
nowadays. The descriptions given opposite the engravings 
are short, concise, unembellished information about the re- 
spective machines. One page of the catalogue is used to 
very good advantage in the reproduction of a large section 
of the map of the United States and Canada. This shows 
the various railway routes leading to Rochester from all sec- 
tions of this country and Canada. Supplementary to this a 
table is printed showing the time required in traveling from 
the principal cities to Rochester. 


The Whitehead Machinery Company of Davenport, Iowa, 
who purchase and sell steam power equipment, have issued 
Catalogue No. 41 covering specifications of Corliss, auto- 
matic and throttling engines; water tube and tubular boil- 
ers; steam and power pumps; belting and fly wheels, con- 
densers, smoke stacks, and feed water heaters. The goods 
offered for sale are guaranteed to be in accordance with 
representations, and no claim is made that inspection re- 
leases the company from their guarantee. Detailed specifica- 
tions of any item listed can be obtained through correspond- 
ence. Two supplementary cards accompany the catalogue, 
giving particulars in regard to compound engines and dy- 
namos which are offered to the trade. Correspondence is so- 
licited. 

Under the title of “Cogs That Fit,” the Engineering 
Agency, Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl., issue an attractive 
little document referring to the character of their business, 
which is that of furnishing competent technical men “ who 
can do things for the men who want things done.” They 
say. “A technical man is like a cog. He must fit in his 
place if he wishes success.” 

The Continuous Rail Joint Company’s Albany 
Plant.—The Continuous Rail Joint Company of America, 
Newark, N. J., have concluded the purchase of about 20 
acres of land at Troy, N. Y., with the rolling mills, ma- 
chine shops and numerous other buildings formerly 
owned by the Troy Steel Company, part of which they 
have been operating under lease for the past three years. 
The plant is equipped with six heating furnaces, three 
trains of rolls, four steam and two trip hammers, and 
two bolt, eight rivet and two nut machines, and has an 
annual capacity of 50,000 tons of bars, continuous rail 
joints and finger bars. The property has a dock frontage 
on the Hudson River, is located on the New York Central 
Railroad, and is supplied with fresh water from the 
Wynantskill brook, which runs across the entire plot. 
The new owners have placed contracts to put the plant 
in first-class condition. Included in the improvements 
is a 1000 horse-power Corliss engine, purchased from the 
Hewes & Phillips Lron Works of Newark. The plant 
hereafter will be known as the Albany Iron & Steel 
Works Department of the Continuous Rail Joint Com- 
pany of America, and the output of the company will 
be greatly increased. 

ccetglalli ati aia 

The Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., suppliers of natural gas, will lay a new 20- 
inch pipe line from the West Virginia gas fields into the 
Pittsburgh district. This line will be furnished by the 
National Tube Company of Pittsburgh, and will add from 
65 to 70 miles to the pipe mileage owned by the Manufac- 
turers’ Light & Heat Company. This concern have in- 
creased the rates for natural gas in Canonsburg and 
Washington, Pa., from 20 cents net to 25 cents net for 
each 1000 feet. The new rates will go into effect about 
June 1. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Inland Steel Company, Chicago and Indiana Harbor, 
who recently increased their capital stock from $2,000,000 to 
2,500,000, recognizing the necessity of making their plant self 
contained, have under consideration the building of blast fur- 
naces and are now seeking the purchase of ore property. While 
no officia! action has been taken, it is understood that the com 
pany have recently secured additional working capital with this 
end in view. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company are building a new 
blast furnace plant at Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
All contracts have been awarded and the work is well under 
way. Frank C. Roberts & Co. of Philadelphia are the engineers. 

The new blast furnace of the La Belle Iron Works, at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, has been put in operation. This company are 
also building a second furnace which will be a duplicate of the 
one just started. 


It is probable that the Eagle Works of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company at Ironton, Ohio, now idle, will not be started 
up again. ‘The plant contains 16 single puddling furnaces, 3 
double puddling furnaces, 3 gas furnaces, 1 scrap furnace and 3 
trains of rolls, the capacity being about 25,000 gross tons of 
bars and rails annually. The better part of the equipment of 
the plant is being dismantied and shipped to other works. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company of Wheeling, W. Va.. 
recently made a large shipment of pipe to Chilcoot Pass, Alaska. 
They are now filling an order for a mining company there for 
about 18 miles of pipe from 2 to 8 inches in diameter, to be used 
in hydraulic mining. 

The Hyle Steel Tool Company, Syracuse, N. Y., expect to de- 
cide upon the site for their new plant the latter part of the 
week, at which time the plans will be decided upon and the 
matter of equipment taken up. 


The report comes from Johnstown, Pa., that, acting on the 
suggestion of President Stackhouse, the Cambria Steel Company 
will erect a blast furnace at their new Franklin plant. At pres- 
ent the plant is compelled to purchase its basic metal on the 
open market. <A saving could be effected not only of manufac- 
turing profit, but by the transfer of hot metal direct to the melt- 
ing furnaces, which would of the 
plant from 10 to 15 per cent. 


also increase the capacity 

rhe Terre Haute, Ind., mill of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company closed down for an indefinite period Saturday last. 
The material on hand is to be sent to the Springfield, Ill., mill, 
which has been put in condition for profitable operation. The 
Terre Haute mill had 300 employees. 

J. F. Seavy of Pittsburgh, supervising architect of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has been assigned to duty at Ander- 
son, Ind., to superintend the construction of additional build- 
ings at the plant of the American Steel & Wire Company. The 
improvements will be the most extensive of the year for the 
company, and will cost about $500,000. The force of em- 
ployees will ie increased at the completion of the extensions 
from 800 to 2000 men. 


General Machinery. 


The Star’ Machine Company, Star, N. C., recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000, have equipped a plant for 
general machine and foundry work. The machinery, consisting of 
engine lathes, drill presses, shapers, key seating machines, &c., 
was mostly purchased through Charles M. Whitlock of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. The officers are Ernest Leach, president; John L. 
Tull, vice-president; G. N. Scarboro, secretary and treasurer, 
and John T. Jenkins, manager. 


*awling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., have leased the 
shops lately vacated by the Nordberg Mfg. Company, which they 
are equipping to take the place of their building which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire ‘These shops will be ready for opera- 
tion about May 1, and in connection with their other buildings 
will place them in a better position than before to build cranes 
and hoists. All machinery has been purchased. 


The Portsmouth Foundry & Machine Works, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, have recently made extensive improvements to their plant, 
adding a great deal of new machinery and in every way better- 
ing their equipment for the manufacture of heavy castings, 
boilers, plate work, blast furnace, rolling mill equipment and 
special machine work. W. L. E. Mahon, engineer, formerly with 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company of Cleveland, 
associated with the Portsmouth company as superintendent since 
April 15. 

The Downie-Wright Mfg. Company, York, Neb., engineers, 
founders and machinists, have begun the erection of a new brick 
machine shop which will be a much needed addition to their 
present shops. 

A. F. Stowe & Co. of Worcester, Mass., have greatly en 
larged their quarters by taking a building on Union street with 
9000 square feet of floor area. New tools will be installed. 
Charles A. Hill, president of the Phenix Plate Company, has 
taken an interest in the business, and with the new capital the 


has been 
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firm will be able to greatly increase their product. They man- 


ufacture boot and shoe machinery. 


The Mason ileater Company, Bellaire, Ohio, inform us that 
they will need some machinery for the improvements they are to 
make to their plant, but they are not yet in a position to state 
just what will be l’lans call for a three-story building 
100 x 110 feet 


required. 
Fenn-Sadier Machine Company, 733 Main street, Hartford, 
Conn., have recently added new tools to their shop and are now 
prevared to do duplicate flat turret work and to build special 
machinery. 

A two-story brick plant, 37 x 137 feet, is to be built on 
Philadelphia, Pa.. by the Globe Machine 
equipment will consist of a 90 horse-power 
Corliss engine and a 40-kw. generator. 
No tools wil! be bought at present. 

The Wegner Machine Company have been incorporated at 
Buffaito, N. Y., to manufacture ice machines patented by Gus- 
tave A. Wegner, who is to be president of the company and will 
also engage in the manufacture of gas engines. The company 
will take over the business of the Eagle Iron Works of that city, 
for many years engaged in the manufacture of ice machines, 
gas engines for the trade and in general marine 
management and control of the new company will be the same 
as in the lron Works Company whom they supersede. 


The Ploof & McKinnon Company, Jacksonville, Fla., have 
organized with a capital stock of $25,000 to handle machinery 
The directors are H. E. Ploof, J. H. McKin- 


Foster 


Lackawanna 
Works. The power 


street, 


boiler, 75 horse-power 


work. The 


and mill supplies. 
non and 8. E. 

Northern Engineering Works, crane builders, Detroit, Mich., 
report recent sales of electric traveling cranes to Lambert Hoist- 
ing Engine Company, order; Ft. Pitt Bridge Works, 
fourth order; Sessions Foundry Company, Waterbury Machine 
Company, Union Carbide Company, Webster, Camp & Lane Com- 
pany, and hand cranes to Clarage Foundry Company, Winton 
Motor Company. Northern Electrical, Works, Elk Tanning Com- 
pany, Windsor Mills, Foundry Company and a long 
iist of other well-known concerns. ‘They report trade conditions 
better than during the corresponding period last year. 


second 


Pawtucket 


The business of Samuel R. Parry, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
Parry Machine The company 
ind printing machinery. 


incorporated as the Company. 
manufacture paper box 

Groman Brothers ef South Bethlehem, Pa., have been award- 
ed the contract for the erection of the new shops of the Inger- 
soll-Sergeant Drill Company at Phillipsburg, N. J. The foundry 
will be 68 x 500 feet. 

The Tool Waynesboro, Pa., will pur 
chase seven 30 horse-power electric motors in addition to the 
three motors now in use, and will operate their entire plant and 
When 


The 


Landis Company of 


the additions to be erected this summer by electricity. 


completed the motors will aggregate 300 horse-power. 


company are enjoying the most prosperons year of their history. 


The Variety Iron Works of York, Pa., E. 
proprietors, will be enlarged to 


G. Smyser & Son's 
Company, meet an increased 
business. 

for the 


attach 


A company are being organized at Carbondale, Pa., 
hoisting and 
bars to railroad cars of every description. The in 
Kipp of Sydney, N. Y. His inter- 
Walker and P. H. Gilleran of 


manufacture of a mechanical device for 
ing draw 
ventor and patentee is J. W 
est has been purchased by T. V. 
Carbondale, Pa 

Company of Waynesboro, Pa., have secured 
Last week a shipment of four sep 
bruisers was mace 


The Geiser Mfg. 
a growing trade in Mexico. 
arators, six portable engines and two straw 
to Korff. Ilousberg & Co., Mexico. 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Company, 
Pa., have been awarded the contract for a 150 horse-power en 
used to generate power for the Bureau of Standards 


City of 


Harrisburg, 


gine to be 
plants of the United States Government. 

The General Electric Company have plans completed for a 
new machine shop, to be erected at Schenectady, N. Y. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of rubber products, are cramped for room in their ma- 
chinery department and will erect a two-story brick addition 50 
x 75 feet. 


The Electric Controller & Supply Company of Cleveland have 
recently taken an order from the Carnegie Steel Company for 
a number of controllers for operating plate mill machinery. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Regal Gas Engine Company, Coldwater, Mich., are erect 
ing a new brick and stone building, 32 x 130 feet, two stories. 

The new works of the Ball Engine Company, at Erie, Pa., 
are approaching completion, but will not be ready for operation 
for possibly three months. These works will be equipped with 
tools of the latest design, which will be electrically driven. The 
company are having a large demand for their self oiling engines, 
and the present works are crowded with orders. When the new 
plant is started both works will be operated to full capacity, in 
order to take care of the large amount of this business on the 
books. 
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The Union Mfg. & Power Company, Union, S. C., are develop 
ing the water power at Neal Shoals on Broad River, from which 
they will obtain about 8000 horse-power. The power will be 
used by plants now in operation in and around the town. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company have temporarily abandoned 
their intention to improve the Gates Iron Works and the 
Fraser-Chalmers works at Chicago, plans for which have been 
prepared calling for the expenditure of over $1,000,000. 


The New Milford Power Company, New Milford, Conn., are 
constructing a power plant on the Housatonic River for generat- 
ing electricity. About 6000 horse-power will be developed at 


first, and later this will probably be increased to 20,000 horse- 
power. 


The Rhode Island Company, who operate the street railways 
of Providence, R. I., and vicinity, are making a large addition 
to their power facilities. A new power house is in process of 
erection, and in it will be installed four new engines, direct con- 
nected to their generators. One will be a Westinghouse of the 
upright type and of 8000 horse-power. The other three engines 
will be from the Filer & Stowell Company of Milwaukee, of 2000 
borse-power each. 


The city of Providence, R. I., will probably add in the near 
future a pumping engine of 20,000,000 gallons a day to the 
pumping station at Pettaconset. 


The Babcock & Wiicox Company, at Philadelphia, have in- 


stalled new boilers in the power house of the Tidewater Steel 
Company, Chester, Pa. 


The Lebanon Electric Company, H. G. Clouser, president, 
bave been awarded the cortract to erect an electric power plant 
in the works of the West End Rolling Mill & Chain Company, in 
Lebanon, Pa. The plant will be built on a tract of land adjoin- 
ing the mill, lately purchased for the purpose. The entire plant 
will be operated by electricity instead of steam. 


The William A. Harris Engine Company of Providence, R. 
I., are contemplating erecting a new machine shop and abandon- 
ing the present shops, which they have occupied for the past 
35 years. The new plant would have been started before this 
if the right location could have been secured. The question of 
site is the only obstacle in the way of a decision. Several sites 
have been offered, but none was just what the company wanted. 
The plan is to erect shops at least half as large again as the 
present plant, of modern machine shop construction, with one 
story and monitor roof, and galleries to contain the lighter 
tools. At the present time the shops of the company are badly 
crowded. Business is exceedingly good. Among the orders in 
hand are one for F. W. Bird & Sons of Walpole, Mass., a 600 
horse-power tandem compound engine with cylinders 15 and 32 
inches and 48-inch stroke. The engine is of the double portage 
type with triple eccentric valve motion and no wrist plate. 
Another order is for a 600 horse-power cross compound engine 
for W. T. Barker & Co. of Bennington, N. H. This engine has 
a 12-foot fly wheel grooved for 15 1%-inch ropes. A heavy duty 
2000 horse-power cross compound tangye engine is for the new 
Davis mill at Fall River, Mass. Other contracts are: 800 
horse-power engine, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., this en 
gine to be directly connected with a 600-kw generator; 1000 
horse-power engine, New England Cotton Yarn Company of 
New Bedford, and a 1000 horse-power engine, Watts Mill, at 
Laurens, S. C. 


The Herron-Brady Pump & Foundry Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., expect to have their new plant in operation the latter 
part of June. The officers are Charles Herron, president; J. RB. 
Brady, vice-president, and P. J. Crimmins, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


A boiler of about 140 horse-power is required for the water 
works, Mt. Clemens, Mich. A 3,000,000-gallon Worthington 
pump will also be installed. Address Board of Public Works. 


The State Commissioners of Lunacy, Albany, N. Y., are ask 
ing bids until May 6 for installing engine, generators, switch- 
board, &c., for State Hospital. E. H. 
superintendent. 


Rochester Howard is 


The Lippold Valve Company, Erie, Pa., are building a new 
shop for the manufacture of valves in which the seat and disk 
can be changed under pressure. The building will be ready for 
operation about May 10. The machinery has been purchased 
from the Erie Machine Supply Company, and the engine, of 20 
horse-power, from the Olin Gas Engine Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Edward M. McCulloch of New Albany, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed trustee of M. Zier & Co. of that city, boiler manufac- 
turers, in order to wind up the company’s affairs. An Eastern 
concern have made an offer for the plant. The affairs of the 
company received much publicity, on account of the conflict 
of an Indiana court with the Federal Court and the imprison- 


ment of six attorneys and others connected with the receiver- 

ship proceedings. . 
Foundries. 

The 8. 

ings, 


Obermayer Company, manufacturers of foundry fac- 
supplies and equipments, are making large improvements 
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at their Chicago plant, Eighteenth and Rockwell streets. New 
machinery and buildings have just been completed which add 
about 40 per cent. to their present capacity at that point. Dur- 
ing the past year improvements were made at the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, plant, also the Pittsburgh plant, which doubled the capac 
ities at both places. The company have now these three plants 
in full operation, running each plant 20 hours per day, all of 
them being equipped with the most modern machinery. 


The Western Malleable & Grey Iron Mfg Mil- 
waukee, Wis., report an increase in capital stock from $25,000 
to $100,000, 


Company, 


The Confectioners’ Machinery & Mfg. Company of Spring- 


field, Mass., are about to occupy a new foundry built at the 
rear of their shop. The new building also affords additional 
space in an upper story for the P. P. Emory Mfg. Company, 


brass and copper manufacturers. 


The Malleable Iron Fittings Company of Branford, Conn., 
are making extensive additions to their galvanizing plant, which 
when completed will consist of a main building 40 x 125 feet, 
containing tanks and galvanizing and tinning kettles, with an 
extension 22 x 22 feet for stock room and shipping, and the ex- 
tension now building, 27 x 42 feet, which will contain the tum- 
bling barrels for water rolling, &e. . 


It is announced that several buildings now in course of con- 
struction at Trenton, N. J., for the J. L. Mott Iron Works will 
be greatly enlarged. 


The Eureka Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., gray 
iron and brass castings. were incorporated last summer with a 
capital stock of $25,000. Since then they have always had a 
eood amount of work on hand. The president is John Stag- 
maier: vice-president, Leo Strahle: treasurer and secretary, n. 
E. Hodge, and general manager, P. W. Delaney. 


Bair & Gazzam, at present operating a Joundry at Third 
avenue and Ferry street, Pittsburgh, will remove to Smallman 
and Twenty-ninth streets, in that city, where a much larger 
foundry and machine shop will be erected. 


The Peru Steel Castings plant, Peru. Ind., which has been 
running light for several weeks, resumed full operations Mon- 
day. the company having closed several large contracts. 


The Barberton Foundry Company of Barberton, Ohio, have 
been incorporated for $10,000 to do contract and custom work. 


The incorporators were E. R. Genet, A. P. Felzloff, Charles 
juff, L. P. Wenzel and E. G. Miller. The company are pre- 


paring to erect a foundry. 
Bridges and Buildings. 


The Snead Architectural Tron Works, Louisville, Ky., are 
making good progress with the construction of their new plant, 
three of the buildings being almost entirely completed. Prac- 
tically all of the equipment has been purchased, and much of it 
is now ready for shipment or has arrived on the grounds. 


The Boston Bridge Works of Boston, Mass., have secured 
the contract for the iron and steel work for the new Rhode 
Island State Armory, at Providence, R. I. 


The Brown-Ketcham Structural Ircen plant, south of Greens- 
burg, Pa., which began operations only a few months ago with 
about 50 men. now employs 200. It is estimated that about 
1600 tons of structural iron will be turned out this month. 


The Ohio Steel Erecting Company, 
organized at Steubenville, Ohio, to do a structural 
bridge erecting business, have chosen FE. W. 
and general manager, Jno. D 
Gaskill secretary and treasurer. 


Incorporated, recently 
iron and 
Cooper president 


Lutz vice-president and N. V. 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company of Pitts- 
burgh have received a contract for the steel buildings of the 
Ford City Foundry & Machine Company, Ford City, Pa. The 
main building will be 105 x 500 feet. 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, builders of 
heavy plate construction, have abandoned their shops at First 
avenue and Short street, in Pittsburgh, their work now being 
centralized at their Preble avenue shops in Allegheny and the 
large new plant at Leetsdale, Pa. The new works embrace four 
buildings, each 75 feet wide and 520 feet long, equipped with 
electric cranes, and a power plant operated by gas engines 
of 1000 horse-power capacity. The company completed some 
time ago a very handsome office building on Water street in 
Pittsburgh, the first floor of which was used for a warehouse, 
but is now being altered to make an additional drafting room 
for the engineers. This will give them two floors of the office 
building for drafting purposes, each 48 x 160 feet. 


Plans were completed last week and blue prints placed on 
exhibition for the erection of large bridge works by the Eastern 
Steel Company, on the site of the old Pioneer furnaces, at Potts- 
ville, Pa. This ptant will have double the capacity of the pres- 
ent bridge plant, which is being worked night and day. The 
several sets of angle shears, for which the company have been 
waiting four months, were delivered and set up last week. The 
company have been considerably delayed in the erection of 
their new works by inability to secure quick shipments of mate- 
rial and machinery. ~ 
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Fires. 

The manufacturing department of H. D. Scherer & Co.’s 
carriage works, Detroit, Mich., was damaged $100,000 by fire 
April 24, 

The brass and iron foundry of the Whittier Machine Com- 
pany, in South Boston, Mass., was partly burned April 21, en- 
tailing a loss of about $50,000. 


A department of the plant of the National Fireproofing 
Company, at Perth Amboy, N. J., was destroyed by fire April 
21. The loss is about $80.000. 


The Middletown Iron Works, Middletown, N. Y., were dam- 
aged $10,000 by fire on April 21. 


Fire in the factory of the National Casket 


Company, at 
Rochester, N. Y., April 20, did $75,000 damage. 


Hardware. 


The Ohio Cultivator Company, Bellevue, Ohio, have absorbed 
the Ohio Hay Press Company, also of Bellevue, a recently organ- 
ized company and one in which the stockholders of the Cultl- 
vator company were largely interested. The manufacture of hay 
presses will be conducted by the Cultivator company in a sep- 
arate building. 


The Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., 
are making extensive changes at their armories, with a view to 
increasing the product of the pistol department. The company 
have abandoned the manufacture of printing presses, and the 
part of the shops formerly devoted to this class of manufacture 
has been added to the department for the manufacture of pistols. 
This demand for space is principally due to the heavy sales of 
thé company’s new automatic pistol. The company manufac- 
tured presses for the John Thomson Press Company, which 
company will now build its own presses in a part of one of the 
Colt buildings, which has been leased for the purpose. The At- 
lantic Screw Company, who were recently tenants of the Colt 


company, are occupying a new shop erected in the same neigh- 
borhood. 


Edward Miller & Co., manufacturers of lamps and lamp trim- 
mings, of Meriden, Conn., are making preparations for the addi- 
tion of gas and electric fixtures to their present line. They have 
recently erected a four-story building 100 feet long, and have 
installed a secondary engine. These changes are not only on ac- 
count of the addition of new products, but also to meet the gen- 
eral increasing demand. 


The Simeon L. and George H. Rogers Company, Hartford, 
Conn., have taken the factory building on Market street in that 
city, formerly known as Factory H of the International Silver 


Company. The change gives the company a good deal of addi- 
tional room. 


The Capewell Horse Nail Company, Hartford, Conn., are 
equipping their new factory, 100 x 330 feet on the ground, three 
stories and basement. The building replaces one burned last 
summer. The first story was completed some time ago to answer 
the immediate requirements of the business, and the remainder 
of the new building has been erected over it. Building opera- 
tions were only slightly delayed by a recent strike. 


A permit has been granted to the Gorham Mfg. Company, 
silversmiths, rovidence, R. I., to construct a three-story brick 
factory. 


William T. Wood & Co., Arlington, Mass., are building an 
addition to their plant 35 x 50 feet, of wood, two stories and 
basement. The office will be located in the new bullding and the 
space now occupied by the office will be added to the machine 
shop. They refer to the business outlook with them as very 
favorable, and they are in receipt of a number of foreign orders, 
particularly from Norway. 


American Bolt & Screw Case Company, Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of improved revolving cases for bolts, screws, bicycle 
repairs, tools, &c., report an excellent demand from hardware 
dealers, machine shops, pattern shops, &c. These cases are 
found to be a great convenience by those who have them in use. 


The Barnes Mfg. Company, manufacturers of pumps, Mans- 
field, Ohio, are building a new enameling plant for the purpose 
of turning out high class plumbers’ enameled ware, including 
sinks, lavatories and a general line. They have secured the 
services of an expert enameler and hope to be in a position to 
ship enameled goods in about 90 days. 


The Alexander Mfg. Company, Canonsburg, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of the Alexander patent Acme stove pipe and corrugated 
elbows, have resumed operations and are now in position to turn 
out a large quantity of goods. C. J. Wolfe has been made gen 
eral manager of the business. The company report enough large 
orders to keep the factory busy until next October. 

The Anderson Chilled Plow Company, South Bend, Ind., will 
rebuild their plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. The 
main building will be of brick, 80 x 420 feet. 


The Standard Disk Plow Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
contemplate the erection of a new plant in that city in the 
near future, to cost $30,000. the main building of which will be 
about 200 feet square. The company will manufacture disk 
plows of various sizes, making a specialty of a plow designed 
by a Southern inventor. 
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rhe Oliver Chilled Plow Works of South Bend, Ind., have 
placed a contract for an extension to their plant, consisting 
of four buildings, the dimensions of which are as follows: 
100 x 450, 100 x 500, 80 x 475 and 270 x 354 feet. The first 
three will be one-story structures and the last a four-story 
warehouse. 

The Wrought 
just added 2% 
are making many 
pleted, will 


Washer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
land to their extensive plant. They 
additional improvements which, when com- 
their output. They state that they are 
receiving orders from almost all of the principal cities in the 
country, and are also doing a considerable export trade. Al- 
though the demand for their class of goods has been unusual, 
they have been in a position to make reasonably prompt delivery. 


acres of 


increase 


The Midland Iron Works, Racine, Wis., have increased the 
capital stock of the company from $10,000 to $25,000, to pro- 
vide funds for the construction of a new building, to purchase 
additional machinery, and for working capital. The company 
report a rapidly increasing demand for their product, the Wil- 
bern adjustable door hanger and gravity fire door equipment. 

The Morgan Spring Company, Worcester, Mass., have taken 
a lease of one floor of the Gilbert Building in that city, which 
will afford them 5000 square feet of new floor area. The de- 
mand for the snap clasp which the company got out last sum- 
mer has become so great that additional room was necessary, 
and it was decided to lease room instead of adding to the com- 
pany’s plant at Barber's Crossing. All of the new space will 
be given over to the snap clasp department. 


The National Automatic Needle Company is the name of a 
new corporation who have begun the erection of a factory at 
Springfield, Mass. ‘The building will be 40 x 300 feet and three 
stories in hight, and is intended to be one wing of a larger 
plant to be ultimately bui!t if the business warrants it. The 
plans call for another wing of the same size, with a connecting 
building at the rear, the two wings converging from 60 feet 
apart at the rear to 100 fect at the front, where an office build- 
ing will be erected. The automatic needle to be manufactured 
is a self threading device. The company are incorporated under 
the laws of New York, with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The officers are: President, John D. Gill of Spring- 
field; vice-president, George A. Manwaring of New York; treas- 
urer. James E. Lytle of New York; secretary, J. Boyer Lytle 
of New York. These officers and George Carragan of New 
York constitute the Board of Directors. 

Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., pistol manufacturers, 
are erecting a new building at their plant, 40 x 60 feet on the 
ground and four stories high. The purpose of the addition is 
generally to increase the capacity of the shops. 

The report that the American Axe & Tool Company would 
very much enlarge their plant at Glassport, Pa., is incorrect. 
We may state that the new plant of this concern at Glassport 
is about completed and is being started up. 

Wabash Screen Door Company, 1120-1123 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, have recently moved into their new plant at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., from the two temporary factories they have 
been operating in that city since the burning of their plant in 
Rhinelander, Wis.. in December, 1901, and are beginning to feel 
that they are now back into business in good form. Their new 
factory is perhaps the finest of its kind in the country, with 
250,000 square feet of floor space. It is of modern mill con- 
struction and equipped with every modern appliance used in the 
manufacture of their line. This new plant, with the plant of 
equal capacity at Memphis, Tenn., built in 1901, gives them a 


capacity of five carloads of screen goods per day, which, we are 
advised, is being fully taken up this season. Conditions of the 
market in screen goods are said to be very gratifying, and the 


company are enjoying a satisfactory volume of business, which 
with their enlarged capacity they are finding it possible to take 
care of with reasonable promptness for the first season since 
they ‘have been in business. 

D. A. Raiff, M. Q. Baker, H. D. Beach, W. R. MeCurdey and 
other prominent business men of Coshocton, Ohio, are organiz- 
ing a company to have $50,000 capital for the manufacture of 
enamel ware. They will establish a factory in that place. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Michigan Novelty Works, which were organized about 
a year ago at Vicksburg, Mich., by Clark Bros., finding that 
the growth of their business demands the facilities afforded by 
a larger city, have moved to Kalamazoo, where they will occupy 
the building formerly used by the Kalamazoo Cycle Company. 
The company manufacture tools, novelties in wood and metal 
and plated ware. 

Report has it that A. Clement, automobile manufacturer, of 
Paris. France, will erect new and large shops in Hartford, 
Conn. M. Clement has a branch factory in that city, where 
automobile motors are manufactured, and ultimately it Is ex- 
pected that this plant will prove insufficient for its purpose. 
When that time comes it is pretty certain that a large establish- 
ment will be built, but no definite plans have been made to that 
end. 

A majority of the stockholders of the Mansfield Coal & Coke 
Company, at Pittsburgh, have given an option on their holdings 
at $200 a share, with the condition that the same price is to be 
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given to all stockholders in case they desire to sell. The com- 
pany are capitalized at $250,000, the par value of the stock 
being $50 a share. For several years past, however, they have 
been paying dividends at the rate of 30 per cent. annually. It 
is said the Pittsburgh Coal Company are the purchasers. 


The Plunger Elevator Company of Worcester, Mass., have 
the contracts for the two elevators for the Penn Mutual Build- 
ing, Boston; three elevators for the new Easton Building, Bos- 
ton; four elevators for the State Mutual Building, Boston; 
five for the Horne Building, Pittsburgh. Pa., and three for the 
Victoria Hotel, New York. 


The Johns-Pratt Company of Hartford, Conn., manufacturers 
of electrical supplies, are making large additions to their plant. 
Two additions, each 35 x 70 feet and three stories high, are 
nearly completed, and the space between two other buildings 
will be filled in, altogether adding 25 per cent. to the plant. 


The Whitney Mfg. Company of Hartford, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of automobile chains and other automobile parts, are so 
rushed with orders that new machinery is being added. 


The firestone quarries of the Neshannock Valley, operated 
by the Pennsylvania Stone Company of Youngstown, Ohio, and 
by the Harrison Fire Stone Company of New Castle, are erect- 
ing crushing plants. 


The Youngstown Lead & Zine Company have been organ- 
ized at Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital of $600,000. J. Craig 
Smith is president. 


The Ashland Steel Range & Mfg. Company of Ashland, Ohio, 
have been incorporated to manufacture and deal in steel ranges. 


The Waterbury Clock Company of Waterbury, Conn., are 
to erect a brick factory building, 43 x 116 feet on the ground, 
five stories and a basement in hight. The purpose of this addi- 
tion to the plant is to provide. additional space for general 
factory purposes. 


The Central Electric Company, recently organized at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have purchased patents for electrical indicators 
and weight recorders. They will build a new plant at Struthers, 
Ohio, for the manufacture of these machines. 


The McIntosh Wagon Company is the name of a new in- 
dustry organized at Rock River, Wis., with a capital stock of 
$40,000, of which R. A. Stockbauer, P. J. Savage and Fred. F. 
Moe are the incorporators. 


The Michigan Tin Can Company, Limited, Detroit, Mich., 
have purchased the plant and equipment of the Michigan Can 
Company. The capital stock of the new company is $100,000. 
M. C. Weil is president, Eugene H. Sloman treasurer and C. B. 
Cavanagh secretary. The capacity of the plant, which is now 
30,000 cans per day, will be increased to 60,000 within the next 
60 days. The company also contemplate the addition of a 
two-story brick building to the present plant. 


The Jones Cycle & Automobile Company are a newly organ- 
ized and incorporated manufacturing concern at Portland, Ind., 
F. Bimel, J. A. Richardson, W. Detamore, C. D. Ames and A. 
V. Jones being among the incorporators. 


The W. H. Smith Company are a new belting and mill sup- 
ply concern at 38 South Meridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Associated with Mr. Smith is his son, Arthur T. Smith. W. H. 
Smith was formerly of the firm of Taylor & Smith, recently 
dissolved, and who were succeeded by the Taylor Belting Com- 
pany, made up of W. A. Taylor, president: Edward Taylor, Wm. 
J. Taylor and Newton Todd. 


The United Wire & Supply Company, 109 Summer street, 
Providence, R. I., have under construction a two-story brick 
addition to their factory. 


The Vesta Knitting Mills, Providence. R. I., will build a 
five-story brick factory to adjoin their plant at the corner of 
Elm and Blount streets. A small amount of power equipment 
will be needed, including new motors. Rudolph Berry is presi- 
dent and manager. 


The Acorn Brass Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., announce their 
return to their old address, Green, Fulton and Peoria streets, 
where they were burned out last December. In rebuilding the 
company have made many improvements, which, with a complete 
equipment of modern machinery, place them in a better posi- 
tion than ever before to manufacture complete or in part any- 
thing in brass goods. 


The United States Headlight Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have purchased a site for a new plant in that city, at the corner 
of Letchworth & Dart streets, with a frontage on the tracks 
of the New York Central Railroad, and will at once erect a 
new factory building, which will be 400 feet in length and two 
stories in hight. It will be of mill construction, modern in 
every respect, and give the company greatly increased fac'lities. 
A separate power house will be erected. 


The D. T. Owen Company, recently organized at Cleveland 
to manufacture a newly patented combination folding bed, have 
purchased 3 acres of land at Doan street and the Nickel Plate 
crossing, that city. and will erect two buildings, one 112 x 204 
and the other 40 x 50 feet. D. T. Owen was formerly with 
the ornamental department of the W. S. Tyler Company of 
Cleveland, but resigned to organize the new company. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Joseph 
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Dixon Crucible Company, in Jersey City, N. J., April 20, the 
old Board of Directors, consisting of Edward F. C. Young, John 
A. Walker, William Murray, Joseph D. Bedle, Edward L. Young, 
George T. Smith and George E. Long, was re-elected. President 
E. F. C. Young, Vice-President and Treasurer John A. Walker 
and Secretary George E. Long were re-elected by the directors. 
Joseph D. Bedle was also re-elected as counsel. 


The National Fire Proofing Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
have secured an order from the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago for a complete equipment of all steel furniture, desks, and, 
in fact, the entire furnishing of the bank. They have also se- 
cured a contract from the American Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., for a large amount of all steel furnishings, con- 
sisting of desks, bookcases and other office fixtures. The Na- 
tional Fire Proofing Company make a specialty of the manu- 
facture of all steel office equipment, and have secured a very 
large amount of work, and are running their plant to its full 
capacity. 

The Conneaut Can Company of Conneaut, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of tin cans, decided last week to make extensive im- 
provements to their plant. They will erect a new building, 
40 x 175 feet, which will be used as general workshop, cooper 
shop and warehouse. The present warehouse will be filled 
with machinery, and the improvements will increase their fa- 
cilities fully 50 per cent. The new building will face on a 
siding from the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
greatly improving their shipping facilities. It is their inten- 
tion to take up the manufacture of square and oblong cans for 
holding syrup, paints, oils, varnishes, &c. Heretofore they 
have made only round cans. 


On Monday, April 20, stockholders of the Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company of Pittsburgh voted in favor of the 
merger of the Pennsylvania gas companies under their control 
into one company having a capital of $25,000,000. The com- 
panies to be absorbed are the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat 
Company, Fort Pitt Gas Company, Waynesburg Natural Gas 
Company, Citizens’ Natura! Gas Company, Relief Gas Company, 
Mutual Benefit Gas Company and the Canonsburg Light & Fuel 
Company. The stockholders of the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat 
Company also voted to increase the indebtedness of the company 
from $599,000 to $3,099,000, collateral trust bonds to be issued 
for $2,500,000. These are to cover the stock of the Wheeling 
Natural Gas Company secured some time ago. When these 
various gas companies have been merged into one organization 
the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company of Pittsburgh will be 
the largest natural gas company in the world. 


The National Gear Company of Akron, Ohio, have incorpo- 
rated with $30,000 capital stock, to manufacture vehicle gears 
of all kinds. Incorporators: T. F. Cleveland, Herbert S. Hull, 
Charles W. F. Clause, James H. Nichols and W. E. Slaybaugh. 
Mr. Nichols was formerly foreman of the Akron Gear Company. 
They will occupy a factory at Ravenna, Ohio, but their offices 
will be at Akron. 


The Aultman & Taylor Company of Mansfield, Ohio, are 
preparing to erect a fire proof pattern vault adjoining their 
plant. 


The Steel Storage & Elevator Construction Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are completing a steel bin elevator at Fort William, 
Ontario, on Lake Superior, of 1,750,000 bushels capacity, and 
expect to have it ready for operation about May 1. They are 
also building a steel bin elevator on concrete foundations at 
Montreal, Que., which will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, 
and will have it completed early next fall. The last named ele- 
vator is to be operated by electricity. The machinery and elec- 
trical apparatus have not as yet been contracted for. 


The Woolsey Wheel Company of Sandusky, Ohio, are pre- 
paring to go into the manufacture of wheels for automobiles. 
Henry Greafe, president of the compary, has invented a new 
method of attaching spokes, and the company will install new 
machinery to take up the manufacture of the article. 


Dr. Thomas H. Hicks of Ft. Wayne, Ind., recently gave a 
publie test of a gold and silver extracting machine of his inven- 
tion before mining men of Indiana, Ohio and West Virginia. 
The machine was built at the Bass Foundry, Ft. Wayne. The 
test is said to have been successful. About a ton of rebellious 
ore was put through. 


At Jefferson, Ohio, on April 27, a deed was filed conveying 
13 parcels of land in Geneva, Ohio, aggregating 340 acres. This 
deed was first fiiled to W. W. Ford and afterward by him to the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company of Pittsburgh. No considera- 
tion is given in any of the deeds It is probable that this land 
has been acquired by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company in 
order to carry out their project of building a railroad from the 
iakes to Pittsburgh. 


The American Ball Bearing Company of Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of ball bearings of all kinds, have found it necessary to 
increase their facilities and have purchased a 6-acre site on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway tracks and Lake ave- 
nue, and will erect a three-story brick factory, 200 x 208 feet. 
They wil! install considerable new machinery, much of it auto- 
matic screw machinery. Power will be furnished by a 250 horse- 
power cross compound engine, which will be direct connected to 
a 150-kw. alternating current generator, and all machinery will 
be operated by independent motors. 
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The Cleveland Water Works Department of Cleveland have 
auwarded a contract to the Cleveland Steam Boiler Works Com- 
pany for a large amount of riveted steel pipe for the new water 
works plant in that city. 


The Oshkosh Logging Tool Company, Oshkosh, Wis., have 
not yet decided just what new machinery they will purchase for 
their new plant. The first building to be erected will be 65 x 
150 feet, two steries, and this will be followed by several addi- 
tional buildings which will be erected during the summer. 


All the required machinery has been purchased and the con 
tracts let for the new building and heating plant of the Eclipse 
Gas Stove Company, Rockford, Ill. It is expected that the 
building will be occupied the latter part of August. 


Plans are now ready and estimates are being received for 
the new gas meter plant of John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. ‘The building will be fire proof, 90 x 120 feet. 


The Osceola Foundry & Specialty Company, Osceola, Ind., 
recently organized with a capital stock of $10,000, will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of a bottling device and other nov- 
elties, and will do general machine work. Castings in brass, 
aluminum, &c., will also be made. The electric plating depart- 
ment was purchased from Hanson, Van Winkle & Co. and Ben- 
nett & O'Connell Company of Chicago. The officers are: Charles 
T. White, president and gencral manager; Orlando Becher, vice- 
president ; Edwerd Creegan, secretary, and C. 8S. Copp, treas- 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29, 1903. 

The most notable feature in the Iron and Steel trade is 
its dullness. It should not be understood that consumption 
is falling off or that deliveries are not well taken, but it is a 
fact that new business is light. Buyers take whatever they 
need for May and June, but beyond that they persistently 
stand aside. Some orders are on the books for deliveries 
during the last half of the year, but additions during the 
past week have been very small and there appears to be less 
disposition than ever to increase them. Under these circum- 
stances it is remarkable what a bold front sellers maintain. 
It is not because they do not believe in lower prices, but be- 
cause attempts to secure business would stand very little 
chance of being successful, on the principle that a horse may 
be taken to the water but he cannot be made to drink. This 
is not a good feature, although there is no reason for sup- 
posing that it is because of unsound conditions. All that is 
wrong with the markets is that Pig Iron is too high, and 
consumers are determined to secure a readjustment in prices. 
Last year the scarcity of fuel, labor, railway facilities, &c., 
enabled producers to name their own terms. This year there 
is no such restriction, consequently buyers will be better 
able to have their say in the matter. How soon and to what 
extent is a problem that is yet to be worked out, but that it 
is nearing its solution is beyond question. The situation, 
therefore, may be summarized as follows: Good prospects for 
large consumption with a moral certainty that prices of Pig 
Iron will work toward lower figures. 
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A party of officials of the National Tube Company 
is now inspecting the plants of that company located in 
the Pittsburgh district and in the Central West. The 
start was made from Pittsburgh on Tuesday, the first 
plants inspected being the Pennsylvania  depart- 
ment in Pittsburgh and the National department in Mc- 
Keesport. On Wednesday the Riverside department in 
Wheeling will be inspected and then the various works 
at Lorain and Shelby, Ohio, and other Western points. The 
party includes William S. Schiller, president of the Na- 


tional Tube Company; Edward Worcester, first vice- 
president, and John D. Culbertson, second vice-president 
of the National Tube Company; Peter Bond, general 
superintendent; P. C. Patterson, mechanical engineer; 


J. F. Townsend, traftic manager; George G. Crawford, 
manager of the National department at McKeesport, and 
J. H. Nicholson, assistant to the president of the Shelby 
Steel Tube Company. William B. Schiller, president, 
states that work on the new plants to be erected at Me- 
Keesport will be started at once, but it will take several 
years to build the new works on account of their great 
size and the many buildings to be erected. At Lorain, 
Ohio, the National Tube Company are getting ready to 
build a large new tube works at that place. The city 
will at once start the work of making Black River 
navigable further up, so as to allow ore boats to come up 
to the new blast furnaces, which are to be built. 

The Thomas Iron Company of Hokendauqua, Pa., 
have blown in an additional furnace on basic iron. 
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PERSONAL. 


Francis H. Clergue has presented his resignation as 
vice-president of the Consolidated Lake Superior Com- 
pany, of whom he was the chief promoter. He will con- 
tinue as a member of the Board of Directors. Henry 
K. Mellarg, large stockholder in the concern, 
has been elected a director of the company. 

R. A. Hadtield of Sheffield, England, well 
known in connection with the development of manganese 


who is a 


who is 


steel, is expected to arrive in this country at an early 
date. 

I’. E. Drake has been elected president of the Lanyon 
Zine Company, vice J. S. Rodgers, who has been made 
managing director of the company. Since the Paris Ex- 
position, where Mr. Drake occupied a position as director 
of machinery and electricity, he has been doing special 
zndvisory work in Germany. 

Hi. Lueg of Haniel & Lueg of Duesseldorf, one of the 
largest machinery builders of Germany, is now visiting 
this country. Herr Lueg was president of the Duessel- 
dorf Exposition last year. He is accompanied by his son. 

Frank Jeffrey, formerly superintendent of the West 
Bay City Shipbuilding Company’s yard, West Bay City, 
Mich., appointed vice-president and general 
manager of the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal. 

Theodore N. Ely, superintendent of motive power of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Association. 


has been 


been member 


Railway 


elected a 
American 
Last year G. G. McMurtry, president of the American 
Sheet Steel Company, founder of the town of Vander- 
grift, Pa., arranged that four ministers of churches of 
the town made a tour of Europe. The results were so en- 
couraging that Mr. McMurtry is providing for a similar 
visit on the part of four other clergymen, among them 
a Catholic priest. 

J. IF. Donahue, who was formerly connected with the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Company at Pittsburgh, has ac- 
cepted the position of manager of sales of the New Castle 
Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa. 


A 


The Wonham-Magor Steel Car Works.—A party ot 
about 40 members of the machinery and railway supply 
trades and engineering fraternity of New York and vicin- 
ity, together with several ladies, guests of the 
Wonham-Magor Engineering Works last Saturday after- 
noon. The principal offices of this company are located 
at 29 Broadway, New York, and a new plant of the com- 
pany is turning out steel cars at a rapid rate at Passaic, 
N. J. It was for the inspection of the new plant that the 
members of the firm and their guests left Hoboken for 
Passaic in a private car on the day mentioned. The trip 
was enjoyable as well as instructive, for besides seeing 
what excellent equipment, system and management will 
do in building up riveted cars, the 
what sociability and, by the way, a refreshment booth 


were 


steel guests saw 
will do toward counteracting otherwise weighty topics. 
The new plant is admirably located on a branch of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, and is 
equipped with thoroughly modern machinery. An order 
for 20 hopper type steel cars of 400 cubic feet capacity 
each is being executed at the present time. The cars are 
for the Valedina (Mexico) plant of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. 
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The Harvester Company’s Strike.—(By Telegraph.) 
Cuicaco, April 29, 19038.—Only about 600 machinists and 
metal workers in the employ of the Deering branch of 
the International Harvester Company are on strike, in- 
stead of 2000 as sensationally reported, and only 71 out 
of a total of 7000 employed are absent from the MeCor- 
mick branch. Both plants are running in all depart- 
ments, notwithstanding the disaffection among the em- 
ployees. The strike was inaugurated by the demand for 
union recognition, but demands are now being formu- 
lated for increased wages, better working conditions 
and the abolition of accident and death contracts. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 





The week has been a busy one in Cleveland in the 
contracting for freights for Ore to lower lake ports, it 
being estimated that an aggregate tonnage of 20,000,000 
tons is now taken care of. The feature of the charters is 
that they extend to November 30, as against November 10 
in former years. 

The Foundry Iron markets are dull in all quarters, 
and what business has been done in the Central West in 
Southern Pig has been put through by outside furnace 
interests. on the basis of $16.50, Birmingham, so that the 
differential has practically disappeared. On the whole 
the market is softer. 

Basic Pig, notably in the East, is scarce, and the 
market is closely cleaned up. One transaction, involving 
10,000 tons for immediate delivery, is reported, the Iron 
having been sold by a furnace in Eastern Pennsylvania 
to a Steel plant in the Philadelphia district. 

In the Pittsburgh district there has been somewhat 
more urgent offering of Bessemer Pig by outside inter- 
ests, the leading company not taking any Iron. Sales 
have been made aggregating from 35,000 to 40,000 tons, 
and the market is now at $19, at Valley furnace, for de- 
livery over the second half. 

Chicago reports a very urgent demand for Steel Bil- 
lets, the shortage being estimated at about 50,000 tons. 
Some business has been done in foreign Steel at $32.75 
delivered Chicago, while some Slabs, Sheets and Bars 
have been sold in the Eastern territory. The pressure for 
Steel to meet the season’s requirements for certain lines 
of finished goods continues urgent. Thus the coming 
canning requirements are reflected in heavy deliveries of 
Tin Plate Bars to the Tin Plate makers. The Wire mills, 
too, are crowding the Steel works for metal. 

As we go to press, large sales of German Billets are 
reported at $29, which has resulted in offerings of Ameri- 
can Steel. 

New business is coming along only to a moderate ex- 
tent, although this causes relief rather than alarm, be- 
cause it gives the manufacturers a chance to catch up. 
The Rail trade is heavily engaged for a long time to 
come, but some makers are making efforts in spite of 
this to recover the Pacific Coast and Canadian markets. 

The Structural mills report further fair orders, both 
for buildings and for bridges. 


Agricultural Implement makers in the Pittsburgh and 
of Steel 


and in the 


Chicago districts have taken some tonnage 
Bars, but on the whole the market is quiet, 
East is rather inclined to ease off. 

A new natural gas enterprise has called for about 
70 miles of Pipe. 

In some departments the labor troubles have been 
adjusted. In others they are cropping up, although not 
very seriously. Business is too good to fight, but that 
does not mean that concessions are to go on endlessly. 
There will have to be a tremendous wages readjustment 


when the markets turn. 





April 30, 1903 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Apr.29, Apr.22, Apr.1, Apr.30, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

TORII. 5.6.8 cr tace sears $21.25 $21.25 $22.25 $19.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

COGN  kxiekisn bed ec See ks 19.75 20.25 20.25 17.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 22.80 22.80 22.50 19.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 20.385 20.85 21.85 20.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 20.25 20.25 20.75 19.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 25.00 25.00 26.00 22.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 30.50 30.50 30.00 32.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... .--- $29.50 *29.00 33.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... *32.75 31.25 31.50 ih ss 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 37.00 37.00 37.00 36.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.50 21.50 21.25 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 25.00 25.00 24.50 26.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 24.00 24.00 24.50 19.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 21.50 21.50 21.50 weet 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.50 18.50 18.25 16.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.931% 1.938% 1.938% 1.92 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.90 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.85 1.85 1.85 Sica 
Stee! Bars, Tidewater........ 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.80 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.95 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
PONG, “TRROIMEOE 6. csc treeeen 1.738% 1.78% 1.75 1.95 
Beams, Pittedurgn.....ccecves 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Amgies; TIGGWGRG . ic.ccccccves 1.73% 1.738% 1.75 1.85 
Angles. PICteDGrge., sc icccsccse 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.10 2.05 2.10 2.15 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.c.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
Comer, HOW TOES v icvecacecsce 14.75 15.00 15.00 11.75 
Geriet, Ge, TWO on kc cancaene 5.50 5.40 5.40 4.15 
ee ee ae ee 4.874 4.65 4.65 4.10 
ROG, Te. BOB iss vcs sc ctveevc 4.25 4.57% 4.57% 4.00 
Tek: ON BOOK ccc ccece pecan es 80.05 29.50 380.00 28.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.00 7.00 7.00 8.00 
eel, TOW DORR. cic ccsesson 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York...... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 





* Foreign. 





Chicago. 


FisHer BurILpine, April 29, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


As far as new business is concerned, in both Iron and 
Steel, the past week has been conspicuous more for dullness 
than any other one feature... In many lines there has been 
a natural falling off in trade incidental to the season, but 
the one element most responsible for the decreased volume 
of business is the unrest of labor, made manifest by de- 
mands for shorter hours and increased wages, and resulting in 
strikes. The machinists, molders, core makers and chip- 
pers have all made demands upon employers for some con- 
cessions. On Monday the metal workers, several thousand 
strong, inaugurated a strike to obtain recognition of the 
union; several other organizations have called sympathetic 
strikes, and until these chaotic conditions give place to order 
and harmony business will naturally suffer. There seems 
reason in the belief that difficulties arising from labor 
troubles are magnified, but the agitation is certainly ef- 
fective in calling a halt in some lines. Pig Iron has con- 
tinued to show the effects of the holding off of large buyers, 
but the belief or knowledge that a heavy tonnage must be 
placed for the last half of the year impels furnaces to make 
but little change in their previous attitude. The tendency, 
however, is toward a further yielding of the market. Bar 
mills, both Iron and Steel, are in need of much tonnage, and 
stocks of Structural Material in the hands of distributers and 
consumers are rather larger than smaller than for some 
months; yet with large contracts pending for bridges and 
,buildings the mills preserve a very firm tone. Plates and 
Rails continue very strong, with premiums obtained on the 
former early shipments. Sheets do not appear as strong 
as a week ago, but Billets continue very scarce and com- 
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mand relatively very high prices. Further sales of Wire 
Rods have been made at prices which seem to net the manu- 
facturer but scant profit. Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes 
have sold more readily, and a few more contracts for Mer- 
chant Steel have been placed by agricultural implement 
manufacturers. Scrap material has shown a weakening 
tendency and freer offerings of Coke are responsible for 
weakness in that commodity. 


Pig Iron.—The aggregate tonnage of orders for Pig 
Iron placed during the week has increased but little, if any, 
the majority of buyers being still indisposed to cover their 
requirements for the last half of the year. Most of the 
trading has been for small lots and for delivery during the 
next two months, although in some instances contracts have 
extended over into the third quarter. ‘The general tendency 
has been toward a settling down to a lower but firmer basis, 
to a point at which it seems likely that consumers will be 
attracted to the extent at least of covering a portion of their 
requirements. Interest is centered principally upon one 
small contract of 5000 tons, equally divided between No. 2 
and No. 3 Foundry, to be placed Wednesday by a car com- 
pany, and the active competition for this business better 
reveals the true situation than anything that has happened 
for several months. While there has been some inquiry for 
Basic and Malleable grades, trading has been mainly in 
Southern Coke Foundry Iron, sales of between 800 and 1000 
tons of No. 2 having been made during the past few days 
in small lots on the basis of $16.50, Birmingham, for quick 
shipment. This price also has been asked for deliveries 
during the last half of the year, but buyers have been en- 
couraged to demand even concessions from this price. About 
1000 tons of No. 3 Foundry have been reported sold at $16, 
and moderate amounts of No. 4 Foundry and Gray Forge 
at $16 and $15.50 for Birmingham, respectively. Other fur- 
naces again have refused $16 for No. 4. Standard Besse- 
mer has been offered at $21.75, Chicago, and Malleable Bes- 
semer has been held at the same price. One interesting sale 
is that of 5000 tons of Missouri Low Phosphorus Iron, said 
to have been sold to a car company at about $22, St. Louis. 
Single car lots of Southern No. 2 Foundry, Nos. 1 and 2 
Soft have been sold on the basis of quotations. Virginia 
Basic Iron is said to be available at about $21, Chicago, but 
buyers who were in the market a week ago have retired. 
Some little Silvery Iron has been offered by speculative in- 
terests at from $1 to $2 under furnace prices without at- 
tracting buyers. There has been very little local Iron avail- 
able and the disposition of both furnaces and buyers has 
been to await further developments before contracting for 
the last six months of the year. Sales of Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
Charcoal Iron have been made together at $26 for early 
shipment. The following are the prices current, f.o.b. 
cars Chicago, either for quick shipment or for the last half 
of the year, trading being mainly at the inside prices: 





Lake Superior Charcoal............-- $25.00 to $26.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........+.- 23.30 to 23.80 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2.......... 22.80 to 23.30 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3.......++- 21.50 to 22.00 
Local Scotch, No. 1.....--seeeseees 23.00 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, . 26.80 
Southern Silvery, according 25.35 
Southern Coke, No. 22.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 21.35 
Southern Coke, No. 3 20.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 22.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 21.35 
Foundry Forge. .....-.ceeercecsevecs 20.35 
Southern Gray Forge... 19.85 
Southern Mottled.........cccesacess 19.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Oth. TINS 66 oe Gd es Sewees ar ecevenes 25.85 to 27.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 29.35 to 30.35 
OEY DRE, 66 édc i nivawneones 21.50 to 22.00 
Standard RBessemer................+. 21L.¢5to 22.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicom............ 30.30 to 31.30 
Bars.—There is still an indisposition to place large 


orders for Soft Steel Bars or Bar Iron, buyers being con- 
vinced that nothing is to be gained by covering for the 
entire year, especially while the labor market is so unsettled. 
However, a few railroads and agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers have placed contracts for Steel Bars ranging 
between 1000 and 2000 tons each for delivery extend- 
ing to January 1, and in some cases to May 1, 1904. The 
aggregate sales reported, however, have not been over 5000 
tons, but there has continued to be satisfactory specifying 
on old contracts. Bar Iron has been unusually quiet, there 
being few if any individual orders as large as 500 tons, and 
most of the transactions have been on the basis of 1.85c., 
Chicago. The car shops which have recently taken orders 
seem to have covered requirements, at least temporarily. 
The following are the prices current, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, 
mill shipment: Bar Iron, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.76l%4c. to 1.8614c.; Hoops, 2.164%4c. to 2.26%c.; Angles, 
under 3 inches, 1.86%4c. to 1.91%4c., base. The merchant 
trade has been moderately active and the market steady at 
the following prices: Bar Iron, 2.15c.; Soft Steel Bars. 
2c. to 2.25¢.; Angles, 2.25c., and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from 
store. 


Structural Material.—The market has been unusually 
quiet, the aggregate sales for the week being considerable. 
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The important contracts previously alluded to seem to be 
held in abeyance pending the outcome of the labor conr 
troversies. ‘The tone of the market continues firm and 
prices are unchanged as follows at Chicago for mill ship- 
ment: Beams Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 
1.75¢c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2¢c.; Angles, 


1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal 
Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. The demand for quick shipment from 
local stocks has been fair and the market has remained 


steady at the following prices: Beams and Channels, 2c. 


to 214c.; Angles, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55c., at 
local yards. 


Plates.—No contracts have been placed during 
the week, but there are several important contracts under 
negotiations and delayed because of the inability of the 
mills to make the deliveries desired. Where it is possible to 
make early shipments premiums of $1 to $2 per ton are 
obtained over official prices, and some business in a few 
100-ton lots has been done on this basis. The following 
are the official prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: 
Tank Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. 
to 2.15¢c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.10. Most of the local dis- 
tributers have a fair stock and are making quick shipments 
there being a good demand and prices unchanged as fol. 
lows: Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 2.15¢. to 2.20c.: Tank 
Steel, 3-16-inch, 2.25¢c. to 2.30c.; No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.: 


Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c., all f.0.b. warehouse, Chicago. 


Sheets.— While there has been a fair demand for both 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, it is evident that competition 
is too active to admit of higher prices for mill shipments, 
there being still some irregularity and ample supply. Sales 
direct from manufacturers are being made on the basis of 
2.75¢., Pittsburgh, or 2.91%4c. Chicago, for No. 28. The 
following prices are those asked by second hands for Black 
Sheets, carload lots, Chicago, mill shipment: No. 10 
2.12%. to 2.16%c.; No. 12, 2.22t%4c. to 2.26%e.: No. 14. 
2.32%. to 2.36V4c.; No. 16, 2.42l4c. to 2.46%c.: Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.5614c. to 2.60%c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.664%4c. to 
2.70%c.; No. 26, 2.76%c. to 2.80l%bc.: No. 27. 286l6c. to 
2.9014c.; No. 28, 2.9614c. to 3.00%c. Small lots from store 
sell at 10c. to 20c. above mill prices. Galvanized Sheets 
are selling fairly and the market remains steady at 75 and 
D Chicago, for mill shipment, and 75 and 2% to 75 discount 
for shipment from local stocks. " 


large 


Cast Pipe.—A very dull market has been experienced, 
there being few if any large contracts pending, aside from 
that at Minneapolis, which will not be decided for two 
weeks. A gas company at Indianapolis are making some 
inquiries, but have not purchased. Even the demand for 
Culvert Pipe from railroads has been light. Manufacturers 
continue to sell at the following prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago 
the outside quotations being for small lots: Four-inch $33 
to $34; G-inch, $32 to $33; 8-inch, $31.50 to $32, and larger, 


a to $31.50, for Water, and $1 per ton higher for Gas 
ipe. 


. Billets. —An urgent demand, aggregating 
00,000 tons, has continued to be experienced for Billets of 
all kinds, with sales of 3000 tons of Bessemer on the basis 
of $30, and 3000 tons do. at $31.50, Youngstown. Job- 
bing sales of Open Hearth Billets have continued to be 
made at prices ranging from $34 to $38, according to 
analysis, buyer and time of delivery. There has continued 
to be a good inquiry for foreign Steel, with sales of 3000 
tons at $32.75 to $33.25, Chicago, according to size, for 
May, June and July shipment. There has also been an 
— inquiry for Wire Rods, with additional sales of 400 
ons at $37.50, for Chicago, for May shi 
and 500 tons for July ioe Ce oe oer 
Merchant Pipe.—The demand from local jobbers has 
continued light, but this falling off has been more than com- 
pensated for by increased orders both in quality and number 
from outside points and with the mills sold ahead from 30 
to 60 days the market continues strong at full prices he 
following is the official schedule of discounts for carload 
lots, Chicago, base, random lengths, mill shipment: 


active and 


Guaranteed Wrought 


Steel Pipe. Iron. 
ee es. anne Galvd. 
\ : ere ° er cent. ere ° 
6 to % Inch...........0., 66.35. 5635 63.35". "S330" 
? n¢ h Sire Shs tah oSs >. in daa sah aad 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
mm to 6 inches............. 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
7 to 12 inches............ 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 
Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance, — : 


Boiler Tubes.—There has been an increased tonnage 
placed by large interests and the market has remained firm 


in tone without change in prices, the followng schedule of 
discounts for carload lots, Chicago, being current: 


I noe eae fsay 38.36 
1% to 2% inches... 0... IIL 55.85 35.85 
pee Wb ctekc ss cccencccn. ek 60.85 45.85 
SG TR. OE TRIS ok. vk ce cericewecicl 55.85 35.85 


Less than carioads, 124% per cent. advance. 


Local jobbers have experienced a more active order trade, and 
the market has remained steady. The following are the dis- 
counts prevailing for shipment from local stocks: 
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Steel Iron. 
2 00 REG BRRNNB eo cc eccccccovenvevsens 40 35 
2M, to Bie INCHES.» oc ccccccesecccscene 50 32% 
2a, to B IMCS. .. 0.0 ccccccsscvecesecs 57% 42% 
6 inches and larger.........---+++e+ee0% 50 Si 
Merchant Steel.—Some little increase in the demand 


for Machinery, Tire and Spring Steel has been experienced 
during the week, and several additional fair sized contracts 
have been placed by agricultural implement manufacturers 
for the 1903-1904 season. There has continued to be a fair 
inquiry for Tool Steel, but competition is still keen. The 
following are the prices current at Chicago for mill ship- 
ment: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.114c. ; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.961%4c. to 2.11%4c.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 2.66%4c. to 2.7644c.; Toe Calk, 2.31%4c. to 
2.46Y%c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. to 1.9614c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.4114c. to 2.61%c. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel 
are quoted at 6'%4c. to Sc. for mill shipment; Specials, 12c. 
upward. Cold Rolled Shafting in carload lots sells at 47 and 
in less than carload lots at 42 discount from list. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The situation has not 
changed essentially, there being a number of inquiries for 
Standard Sections, the aggregate tonnage being consider- 
able, and business held in abeyance only by the inability of 
the mills to make satisfactory deliveries. Even so orders 
have been placed during the week for about 5000 tons of 
Standards and 6000 tons of Light Sections. Local interests 
are sold about 60 days ahead on Light Rails. The demand 
from second hands also continues active, and the market 
firm at full prices. Official quotations remain unchanged at 
$28 for Standard and $27 for second quality, mill shipment, 
Light Rails ranging in price from $35 to $40, according to 
weight. Track Supplies continue to sell well, and the mar- 
ket remains firm at the following prices, Chicago, for mill 
shipment: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c. to 2.25c.; Spikes, 2.10c. 
to 2.25¢.;: Track Bolts, 3% to 3% inches and larger, with 
Square Nuts, 2.85c. to 3c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 3.25c. 
From store 10c. to 15c. over mill prices are asked and ob- 
tained. 


Old Material.—Dealers report a more ample supply of 
various grades, and the outlet to the mills being somewhat 
curtailed, the tone of the market is easier, especially for 
Railroad Wrought, Turnings and Borings, prices being from 
25c. to 50c. per ton lower on these grades. There continues 
to be a good inquiry for Relaying Rails, which are scarce, 
and Old Car Wheels would sell readily, but very few are of- 


fered. The following are the prices per gross ton, Chicago: 
ee IIS cg isn 6's eanax mn <.sine se $24.50 to $24.75 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 22.00 to 22.25 
Oe ee er 31.50 to 32.00 
a a 6 hth > ai ey 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... cree Oe ZO 
Pn CK AD ci ckKS Sen kede's Gee wwe 16.00 to 16.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Iron Fish Plates....... 21.50 to $22.00 


ee | eee 24.50 to 25.00 
A i a ac elapse Re 23.50 to 24.00 
mG. 2 BBOOR WORE... .csccccecs 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 18.25 to 18.75 
OE SEP ee 20.00 to 21.00 
ee "=e | Se ee 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe... 14.00to 14.50 
DN I ic c.ay hon cb oe 08 on 14.50 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 14.25 to 14.50 
4” errr ee 9.50 to 10.00 
rr ee rear 10.50 to 11.50 
SSE aay 6 aks a ata ere walle 14.50 to 15.00 
CI ENE I ss ap dna ie eh wk 17.50 to 18.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 13.50 to 14.00 
ee rere 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 15.50 to 16.00 


Metals.—Copper has continued unusually quiet and still 
somewhat unsettled by speculative offerings. Regular dealers 
are not disposed to press offerings, anticipating a reaction 
after the absorption of the speculative material now on the 
market. Sales of Lake are being made in this market at 
145¢c. to 14%c. in carload lots and 15c. in a jobbing way. 
Pig Lead has dropped 30c. per ton during the week, but quo- 
tations in this market are entirely nominal, very little, if 
any. selling being made from Chicago for the time being. 
Official prices are 4.30c. in 50 to 100 ton lots, and 4.3214c. to 
4.35c. in carload lots. A stronger tone has been developed in 
Spelter, with an active demand and higher prices, sales at 
the close being made on the basis of 5.40c. in carload lots for 
Slabs. Sheet Zinc has also developed a stronger tone in 
sympathy with Slabs, sales being made at 6%c., Chicago. 
Old Metals have sympathized with new material, both Cop- 
per and Lead being weaker and Zinc firmer. Heavy Cut 
Copper is selling at 1214c., Red Brass at 12%c., Copper Bot- 
toms at 11\%4c., Lead Pipe at 4.35c. and Zine at 4.25c., spot. 


Coke.—The market has been depressed by large offerings 
of poor qualities, high in sulphur, and the railroads press- 
ing demurrage charges, very low prices have been made in 
some instances. Shipments are being made quite freely on 
contracts, and hence there is less demand in the open mar- 
ket. Virginia Furnace Coke is quotable at $6.50 to $7, and 
Connellsville at $7 to $7.50, single cars of Foundry Coke 
selling at 50c. per ton higher. . 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, April 28, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—Following the charters made by the United 
States Steel Corporation last Monday of vessel tonnage on 
season contracts for the movement of Iron Ore down the 
lakes, the season contracting became almost general. The 
lake charters already reported show that all but two of the 
larger shippers have come into the market for their tonnage, 
and it is but a matter of a very short time until they will 
have covered their needs. The estimates made last week 
were that, counting the tonnage owned by the Ore shippers, 
which will carry about 12,000,000 tons of any bulk com- 
modity during the year, there have been engagements amount- 
ing to 20,000,000 tons of Ore for the season. The pecul- 
iarity of these contracts is that they extend through the 
season, or to November 30, while all of the engagements 
heretofore have been limited to an earlier date, November 
10 being generally the end of the contract season. The con- 
tracts terminate now with the insurance policies. Neither 
shippers nor vessel owners are making contracts so freely 
asa year ago. The Steel Corporation do not expect to move 
so much material as last year, and other shippers are dis- 
posed to depend more upon the wild rates. Many of the 
vesselmen are also convinced that the wild rates will be 
more profitable. The conflict of opinion bespeaks plenty of 
spice in the rate situation for the coming season of naviga-. 
tion, and the general expectation is that there will be no 
such rigid stability of rates as has been experienced for the 
past two years. With the beginning of lake shipment, which 
has been quite general this week, the dock shipments have 
almost stopped, as cars have been scarce even for the direct 
movement. The result is that delays to boats have been 
common and the receipts at the furnaces have fallen off. 
The shipment through Cleveland alone amounted to 56,000 
tons. 


Pig Iron.—The market this week shows but slight 
changes. In foundry the buying for immediate shipment has 
been as heavy as the supply will permit, and the furnaces 
of the Valleys are still making no offers for May and June 
delivery. These furnaces will be caught up with their or- 
ders by July 1, and will be able to afford a good run of ma- 
terial after that time. The supply from the outside furnaces 
is growing more and more limited, and the greatest difficulty 
is experienced in getting even moderate sized quantities for 
first half delivery. The buying for second half delivery is 
still held up. Quotations are $22, f.o.b. Southern Ohio fur- 
nace for No. 2 for first half, and $21 to $21.50 for No. 2, 
Valley furnace, for second half delivery. In Basic Iron the 
market is quiet, both for the present and for future delivery. 
The furnaces in this territory seem to be entirely sold up 
for May and June, and have little if anything to offer. The 
sales are all of 100-ton or carload lots and are bringing 
$21.50 to $22 for first half. The sales for second half de- 
livery have stopped. The buying period closed .after the 
product of several furnaces had been sold for six months 
ahead. The price is purely nominal, being $20, Valley fur- 
nace, for second half delivery. In Bessemer nothing is be- 
ing done for spot shipment, and there are not even inquir- 
ies for second half delivery. Nominal quotations are $21.50 
to $22 for first half and $20.50 to $21 for second half deliv- 
ery. ‘The furnaces are getting plenty of Coke, and have been 
producing at the normal rate of speed for the past few 
weeks. Deliveries are now accomplished with greater ease 
than usual. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—For the past few weeks 
the Structural market has been unsteady and weakness was 
constantly reported, but during the week just closed the 
situation grew much stronger. No big orders have been 
placed, but the contractors being convinced that they can 
get material have started many new projects. Inquiries 
therefore have been heavy. Premiums on Shapes of 10 
inches and over have disappeared altogether, because many 
of the larger mills in the Pittsburgh district are able to 
make deliveries in 30 days. On Shapes 6 or 8 inches and 
less deliveries are more backward, but are made within two 
months. This is practically depriving the market of any 
premium business and the smaller mills are quoting the 
standard prices. The jobbers are reporting a firmer market. 


Quotations are 1.60c., Pittsburgh, from the mills, and 
2.15¢. to 2.25¢. out of stock. In Plates nothing has been 


done by the larger mills, while the smaller ones are taking 
some business at a_ slightly reduced price, the market 
easing off some. The quotations are 1.60c., Pittsburgh, from 
the larger mills and 2c., Cleveland, from the smaller con- 
cerns. The Sheet market is much stronger than it was. 
Business has been steady and the demand good. There is 
nothing yet like a congestion of the mills with orders, and 
some even might feel more comfortable if they had more 
business contracted ahead, but even at that there is no weak- 
ness, neither is there any inclination to force an advanced 
price on the general market. The quotations, therefore, re- 
main: 3.10c. to 3.25¢c. for No. 27 Black Sheets out of 
stock, the same gauge bringing 1.85c. to 1.95c. at the smaller 
‘mills. In Bars the situation is practically unchanged, with 
reference both to the Steel and the Iron products. Some 
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few of the smaller agricultural implement works have pur- 
chased ‘their supply of material for the coming year, but 
the larger buyers are still holding off. It seems that there 
is a general feeling among the consumers that no further 
change in prices need be expected, which accounts for the 
buying of the smaller concerns, and the same action on 
the part of the larger buyers is expected this week. Some 
have even made verbal contracts, but have not reduced them 
to writing. One order of about 3000 tons is reported. The 
Bar Iron product is not very active, said to be due in part 
to the desire of the producers to quit making it. Both the 
Iron and the Steel markets have held firm. The prices quoted 
are: Bessemer Steel Bars, 1.60c., Pittsburgh; Open Hearth, 
1.70c., Pittsburgh; Bar Iron, 1.85c., Youngstown. The 
Rail trade has presented a number of inquiries to the mills, 
the electric railroads having most to do with the new con- 
struction. The mills are in no position to take on any new 
business, hence no sales have been reported. Prices are 


$28 for Standard and $36 for Light Rails. 
Old Material.—There is a good call for Steel Scrap 


and a scant supply of it. Otherwise the market is steady 
but quiet, the aggregate business being good, but individual 
orders small. Prices remain as follows: No. 1 Wrought, 
$19.50, net; Cast Borings, $12, gross; Car Wheels, $22.50, 
gross: Heavy Steel, $21, gross; Iron Rails, $25.50, gross; 
Iron Axles, $27.50, net; Wrought Turnings, $14.50, net ; Old 
Steel Rails, $21, gross. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., April 29, 19083.—( By Telegraph.) 

As far as actual business transacted in the Pig Iron 
market in this district throughout the past week goes, there 
is but very little to say about it, except to duplicate what 
has been told over so many times, that “last week was the 
dullest week we have had in months.” ‘The association fur- 
naces are, as far as reported, holding very conscientiously 
to the agreed schedule, while the outside furnaces are tak- 
ing matters in their own hands and selling, or endeavoring to 
sell, on a basis of $1 lower than the association schedule. 
This makes the business that is being done on the basis of 
$16.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry. One of the prime 
causes for this cut is regarded to be the Eastern differential 
of $1, which after it was published came to the knowledge 
of Western buyers, and has created such a storm of protest 
that the furnaces who have felt a little weak have taken 
this oportunity for making the concession in the West. The 
only considerable sale which is noted in Ohio of Foundry 
lron was made in a central Ohio city on the basis of $16.50. 
The Iron sold was No. 2 Soft and Foundry. As far as Gray 
Forge and kindred lines are concerned the understanding 
is that quite a lot of Iron has been sold on the basis of 
$14.75, Birmingham, and this figure is commonly regarded 
as the present selling basis for that brand. Of course, buy- 
ers are still holding off, and while sellers are confident that 
they will come into the market at no very distant future, yet 
the outlook both as to buying and as to selling basis looks 
extremely doubtful. The general feeling is that there is 
nothing in sight to cause a further decline within the next 
week, but a feeling of uncertainty certainly exists as to how 
much further the decline is going later on. Freightrates from 
the Hanging Rock district, $1.15, and from Birmingham to 
Ohio River points $3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for de- 
livery throughout the year, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. Li... cccccccecce s GSS to 88. 
OO ee 19.75 to 20.75 
CS CRs DU Biis.ceccvee caus aws 19.25 to 20.25 


18.75 to 19.75 
20.25 to 21.25 


wowemere. COM, NO. Gi cwscccsccscencn 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 19.75 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 17.00 to 19.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 17.00 to 19.50 
ee Cee, BO Bees nonccdevecwesas 29.15 to 30.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 23.15 to 24.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 22.15 to 23.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........... 21.15to 22.15 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $28.25 to $29.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable. 27.50 to 28.50 


Plates and Bars.—The market is rather quiet on an 
unchanged basis. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Iron Bars in carload lots, 1.92c., with half extras; same, in 
small lots, 2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots, 
1.73c., with half extras; same, in small lots, 2.20c., with 
full extras: Plates, 44-inch, in carload lots, are still nominal- 


ly 1.70c.; 3-16 inch, 1.80c.; Beams and Channels, 1.70c., 
base. 
Old Material.—Market very quiet, though steady. We 


quote dealers’ buying prices as follows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 
2 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $20.50 per net ton; Cast Scrap, 
$17.50 per net ton: Iron Rails, $23 per gross ton: Long 
Steel Rails, $22.50 per gross ton; Short Steel Rails, $18 per 
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gross ton; Lron Axles, $27.50 per net ton; Car Wheels, $24 
per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Steel, $25 per gross ton; 


Heavy Melting Steel, $20 per gross ton. 





‘ St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, April 29, 1908.—( By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market seems to be without 
noticeable features the past week and is very quiet, enlivened 
only slightly by a continuance of the scattering buying of 
small lots for immediate shipments. While the largest 
Southern interests are holding to the basis of $17.50, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2 Foundry, we are informed that some 
other furnaces are offering the same grades in this market 
at $1 under these prices. The situation is a waiting one, 
buyers are evidencing any overanxiety to cover future 
requirements. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 


ros crécg- a alee $20.75 to $21.75 
Southern, No. 2 


WOUMEEU C6 ecéicennaias 20.25 to 21.4 


J 
> | 


2 
> 


Southern, No. PON de cacekenewus 19.75 to 20.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 19.25 to 20.25 
Pee SP MEY «a aah 6 4's oe Ware eale a aed 20.75 to 21.75 
Wt DUMRss edb Chanda cee waedneeen .-- 20.25to 21.25 
IGG PONE caneebak cendecbweneadee 18.75 to 19.75 
SOUR CUP WeOGle ec asevienccdnecs 28.50 to 28.75 
ee ee 25.00 to 25.75 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 32.50 to 


i 33.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... octane owen 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... coe oe 


Bars.—The jobbing trade in both Iron and Steel Bars 


continues in very fair volume, with trade about evenly 
divided between local and outside sources. Prices are firm 
at the former level. We quote from the mills: Iron Bars 
at 1.85c. to 1.90e., Steel Bars at 1.82%4c. to 1.90c., half 
extras. Jobbers continue to quote 2.15c. in round lots and 
10c. higher for small quantities for both Iron and Steel. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There seems to be no 
cessation of activity in the demand and inquiry for Rails 
and Track Supplies. Liberal plans for railroad extension 
are coming up continually and the outlook is for an extended 
term of the pressure for supplies. Prices are firm on 
basis as follows: Splice Bars at 2.05c. to 2.25c.: Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3.05c. to 3.25¢c.; with Square Nuts, 
2.90c. to 3.05c.; Spikes, 2.25c. to 2.30c. Jobbers’ prices are 
generally about 10c. to 15c. higher than the above quota- 
tions. 


Angles and Channels.—The demand and inquiry for 
Small Angles and Channels continues steady and the ag- 
gregate volume is of fair proportion. Jobbers’ quotations 
are firm for this class of materials and they quote 2.25c. to 
2.40c. in lots from store. 

Pig Lead.—The Lead market has shown rather un- 
settled conditions the past week, buyers standing aside with 
the expectation of lower prices. Offerings of Missouri brands 
as low as 4.25c. do not, at this time, seem attractive, and 
it is said that this figure has been shaded in some instances. 
The generally prevailing quotation at this time is 4.25c. 

Spelter.—Spelter shows marked steadiness, with a very 
fair volume of transactions. The offerings are not very 
liberal and price holds firm at 5.50c. 


Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 
PARK BuILpING, April 29, 1903. 


Pig Iron.—Considerable Bessemer Pig Iron has moved 
in the past week, and we note sales of 35,000 to 40,000 tons 
third quarter and last half of this year. 
Prices have declined to some extent, and Bessemer Iron for 
shipment in third quarter has sold at $19.50 to $19.65, at 
Valley furnace, while for shipment over the last six months 
$19 has been done on several round Jots. There is some in- 
quiry for Basie Iron, which is held at $19.50 to $20, at mak- 
Forge Iron is quiet, Northern brands being 
held at about $20.25, while Southern Forge was offered at 
$19.85. Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 500 tons of South- 
ern Forge at this price. Foundry Iron is somewhat quiet, 
Northern No. 2, for prompt shipment, being held at $21.50, 
and for extended delivery probably a little lower price would 
Southern No. 2 Foundry is $16.50, Birmingham, 
or $21.35, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—Steel continues scarce and as the 
active prices are high and very firm. Bessemer Billets are 
held at $30.50 to $31, and Open Hearth $31 to $31.50, mak- 
er’s mill. We note a sale of 1000 tons of 4-inch Bessemer 
Billets at $30.25, maker’s mill. 


for delivery in 


er’s furnace. 


he done. 


demand is 








(By Mail.) 


With the settlement of the Iron workers’ strike last 
week labor matters in the Pittsburgh district are in a very 
satisfactory condition and it is believed May 1 will pass 
without any serious disturbances. While it is understood 
that the Amalgamated Association, which has been in con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, for several weeks, have recom- 
mended some slight advances in the wage scales in Sheet 
and Tin Plate mills, these are not thought to be sufficient 
to cause any trouble in fixing up the wage scales for the 
coming year. Labor is now being paid much higher wages 
in many lines than ever before, and while arbitrary methods 
have been employed in the past, it is thought that with the 
high wages the men are receiving the danger of any serious 
labor disturbances has been reduced to a minimum. It is 
probable that blast furnace labor will ask an advance in 
wages after May 1, but this will likely be arranged on a 


basis satisfactory to both sides. While conditions in the 
Iron market are somewhat quiet, the situation is in the 
main satisfactory. There was a larger movement in Pig 


Iron last week than for some time, but prices were on a 
slightly lower basis. Demand for Steel continue large and 
with the scarcity in supply high prices are ruling. There is a 
heavy demand for Plates and Structural Steel, while Sheets 
and Pipe are also in good request. There have been no im- 
portant changes in prices since our last report. 

Structural Material.—The Iron workers’ strike was 
settled last week on terms satisfactory to the American 
Bridge Company and their men, having been 
made by both sides. A good deal of tonnage is under ne- 
gotiation and a recent contract taken by the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company was for Steel buildings 
for the Ford City Foundry at Kittanning, about 600 tons. 
Deliveries are now very satisfactory, the mills having caught 
up pretty well on contracts. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c. ; Angles, o=2 
up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars,, 
1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60¢c. to 1.70c. 

Plates.— While demand for Plates is perhaps not quite 
as heavy as some time ago, yet it is sufficiently large to 
give the mills full work. In fact, sone of the larger Plate 
mills are sold up full for the next three or four months or 
longer. Parties who want prompt deliveries of Plates still 
have to pay slight premiums over regular prices. Official 
prices are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and 
Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; 
Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less 
than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more 
than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plates 3-16 inch 
in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 
9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, 
with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 
30 days. 

Spelter.—The market is somewhat quiet, but prices are 
firm. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 5.48'%4c. 
for futures and 5.53\4c. for prompt delivery, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Several fair sized contracts for 
Steel Bars have been placed by agricultural implement mak- 
ers in the past week, and general demand is slightly im- 
proved. However, tonnage is not as large as the mills would 
desire. Specifications on contracts are coming in at a little 
better rate. Demand for Iron Bars is good, and prices are 
reasonably firm. We quote: Iron Bars at 1.85c. to 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots and 1.95c. in small lots, half ex- 
tras, as per National card. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., 
at mill. All specifications for less than 2000 lbs. of a size sub- 
ject to the following differential extras: Quantities less than 
2000 Ibs., but not less than 1000 lIbs., 0.10c. per lb. extra. 
Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra, the total 
weight of a size to determine the extra regardless of length. 

Steel Rails.—As intimated last week would be the case, 
the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Youngs- 
town, has been switched over from Rails to Billets. This 
takes about 1500 to 1800 tons of Rails a day out of the mar- 
ket. As soon as the pressure for Steel has been relieved, this 
plant will go back on Rails again. Some inquiries are in 
the market for 1904 delivery, but as yet nothing has been 
done. The order for 40,000 tons for the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad has not yet been closed, but will probably go to a 
foreign mill. We quote at $28, at mill, for Standard Sec- 
tions, in 500-ton lots and over. 


Muck Bar.—The market is somewhat quiet, and we 
quote best grades of domestic Muck Bar at $35, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Spikes.—There is a good demand for Spikes, and the 
mills are filled up for several months. We quote Boat and 


concessions 


Railroad Spikes at $2.25 per 100 Ibs., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—There is considerable scarcity in supply of Rods. 
We quote Bessemer Rods at 


and the market is very firm. 
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$37 to $37.50, and Open Hearth, ordinary carbons, at $38 
to $38.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—A report that the leading interest had made 
an advance in price of Galvanized Sheets is not confirmed. 
However, the tone of the Sheet market is exceedingly strong 
and a general advance in prices of both Black and Gal- 
vanized before long is generally expected by the trade. 
Demand is good and the mills have more tonnage on their 
books than for some time. We quote Black Sheets as fol- 
lows: Nos. 22 and 24, Box Annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, 2.45c.; No. 26, 2.55¢e.; No. 27, 2.65c. to 2.75c., 
and No. 28, 2.75c. to 2.85c. Some of the outside mills, we 
are advised, are quoting slightly higher prices than these. 
Galvanized Sheets are very firm and some mills are quoting 
on the basis of 75 and 5 off, which for No. 27 is equal to 
3.80c., and for No. 28, 4.04c. A few mills continue to quote 
in large lots at 75 and 7% to 75 and 10 off. The lower 
price, however, is exceptional and is made by only a few 
mills and on very attractive orders. For small lots jobbers 
charge the usual advances. 

Merchant Steel.—A moderate amount of tonnage is 
being placed and several good sized contracts for Agricultural 
Steel have been placed in the past week. Demand for 
Shafting is only fair, but fixed prices are being rigidly held. 
We quote: ‘Tire Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Open Hearth Steel, 
ordinary grades, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2.25c. 
to 2.35¢c.; Cant Hook Steel, 2.50c.; Plow Slabs, Bessemer, 
2.50c.; Plow Slabs, Open Hearth, 3.75c.; Tool Steel, ordi- 
nary grades, 644c. and upward; Cold Rolled Shafting, 42 
per cent. off in less than carloads, and 47 per cent. in car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is very little doing in Cotton 
Ties, but tonnage in Hoops and Bands is fair. We quote 
Cotton Ties at 88c. in 5000-bundle lots and over, and 91c. 
for less quantities. Steel Hoops are 1.90c. on 200-ton lots 
and over, and 2c. in less quantities. Bessemer Bands are 
1.60c. up to No. 12 gauge, and Open Hearth 1.70c., ex- 
tras as per Steel card. These prices are f.o.b. makers’ 
mill. 


Skelp.—Steel Skelp is exceedingly hard to get on ac- 
count of the scarcity of Billets and prices are high. We 
quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 2.05c. to 2.10c., but 
note that the higher price is being obtained for reasonably 
prompt shipment. Sheared Iron and Steel Skelp is 2.10c. 
to — f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. 


Tin Plate.—Demand continues heavy and it is intimated 
that the leading interest may make a further advance in 
prices about May. 1. We quote Cokes 14 x 20 at $3.90 to 
$4 a box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Good sized contracts are being 
placed with the mills at the higher price. 


Pipes and Tubes.—The Pipe market is very firm as re- 
gards prices, but tonnage is not as large as some time ago. 
Demand has probably been interferred with more or less 
by the labor troubles at some of the large centers. Steel 
Pipe is hard to get for prompt shipment, on account of 
scarcity of Steel Skelp. Prices are firm and discounts to 
consumers in carload lots are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
-———Steel.——_, —Wrought Iron.— 


Black. 7alv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent.: Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
K, % and % inch........ 68 58 65 55 
Dt ek drkd® wares .as 6 70 60 67 57 
a2 Ul eee 75 65 72 62 
T GW eee I, on Ws tadsere 69 59 66 56 
Plugged and Reamed : 
2 a Es 5068 6454. 73 63 70 60 
Cut 3 to 6 feet: 
1%. % and % inch........ 63 52 60 49 
Ae eee 65 54 62 51 
ae AO TS NS iy oe ne 71 60 68 57 
5 OO Bk ck cc ccen 65 53 61 50 
Cut 6 feet and longer: 
14, % and % inch........ 64 53 61 50 
oe rer eee 66 55 63 52 
ey Rae 72 61 69 58 
5 OO Ee ink 3 io ns oss 66 54 62 51 
Extra Strong Plain End: 
20! MOE in dicaceas 67 57 63 53 
po Ee eee ae 66 56 62 52 
Threads and Couplings... 65 55 61 51 
Double Extra Strong 
Plain End: 
. Bee eee 59 49 55 45 
oo. lu: eee 58 48 54 44 
Threads and Couplings... 57 47 53 43 





Notr.—Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12% 
per cent. advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, 
lower random discounts by 10 per cent. net for 6 feet and longer, 
and 15 per cent. net for 3 to 6 feet. We may note, however, 
that on Iron Pipe some of the outside mills are naming slightly 
lower discounts. 


Coke.—Supply of Coke at the present time seems to be 
in excess of demand and prices are weak. Output in the 
upper Connellsville region last week was 249,025 tons and 
in the lower region about 52,000 tons, or slightly over 300,- 
000 tons for both regions. There is now a full supply of 
cars and consumers have no difficulty in getting Coke as fast 
as needed; in fact, a number of furnaces have been getting 
Coke in larger quantities than they could take care of and 
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some Furnace Coke has been offered for resale. We quote 
Furnace Coke for prompt shipment at $4 to $4.50 and Foun- 
dry at $5.50 to $6 a ton. There is nothing doing in regard 
to contracts for Furnace Coke for last half, buyers holding 
off believing that prices will be lower. 





Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 27, 1903. 


It is a hard matter to determine the market value of 
Iron. There is no doubt of irregularity in prices, but just 
what influence predominates is the question. Several large 
interests have been in the field, one taking 10,000 tons, one 
taking 7500 tons and one taking 2500 tons, and all covered 
by the associated blanket labeled association prices. But 
there have been buyers right on their heels who have suc- 
ceeded in shading prices, and yet to what extent they refuse 
to state. There can be no doubt as to the fact that prices 
established by the association are not adhered to, but every 
concession in price is carefully guarded, and billing figures 
are carefully guarded also. It requires a good deal of cre- 
dulity to believe that association prices are being maintained, 
while it is equally as difficult to definitely note the decline 
in prices. But one would not be out of the way who quoted 
the market on the basis of $16.50 for No. 2 Foundry Iron. 
The line separating sections as to prices must disappear. 
Past experience has been against it and present experience 
denotes its hostility. It won’t stand. All buyers will pay 
the same price. The buyers that entered the market have 
been content to buy for prompt and nearby delivery, and 
leave the second half of the year open to possibilities. 
At the same time it must be admitted that buyers are un- 
easy and hesitate at the boundary line separating the second 
half from the first half of the year. They have contracts 
based on prices of raw material at higher values than now 
prevail and yet are afraid to close with producers at exist- 
ing prices of raw material. The situation shows only an 
unsettled feeling whose culmination the future will disclose. 

To epitomize the situation is to express it as unsettled, 
with the bulk of transactions at inside figures. It isn’t a 
pleasant review of the market, but as near truthful as ex- 
isting conditions warrant. Some interests are upholding 
prices and refusing concessions from published rates, but 
there are a number doing so sufficient to influence quotations 
and to make the market wabbly. It is therefore impossible 
to quote it otherwise than irregular and prices hard to give 
with certainty. The names of a few leading buyers are 
mentioned as having entered the market, but their purchases 
have been restricted in volume and in delivery limited to the 
first half of the year. With a considerable influential ele- 
ment there is an admission that for the last half of the year 
they are running the chances as to prices and will let that 
delivery take care of itself. In some circles the feeling is 
dominant that all the Iron that can be commanded for the 
market will be needed, and this element is chary about con- 
cessions. But there are makers of Iron who believe it un- 
wise to refuse a fair profit, and these are the ones who are 
meeting buyers’ views at the half way notch of difference. 
As we approach the second half of the year old business will 
be cleaned up fairly well and there will be a free field for 
the offering business. That part of it seems assured. The 
price of Iron seems to be the only thing in dispute. Holders 
have in their favor the fact that the buyers will come into 
the market with no stock to back them and be at that dis- 
advantage. All that can be said is the battle is joined and 
the skirmish lines are engaged, but results are yet to be 
recorded. 

The committee appointed by the Tennessee Company to 
inspect their property has been here and gone over the prop- 
erty. As a rule the best foot is put out for inspection to 
these committees, but in this particular case one would have 
to be blind not to notice the great advances made by the 
present management toward putting the property on the 
basis of a dividend payer. Large sums have been expended 
with this end in view and results are unfolding to view the 
wisdom of the course that has been pursued. The Coal 
and Coke output is increasing, and everything as to output 
has so favorable an outlook that cne is justified in saying 
that by midsummer our difficulties will be surmounted and 
“we will sleep and board at home.” 

The Lacey-Buek Company, controlling the Trussville 
Furnace, purchased during the past week about 2500 acres 
of Coal land situated on or near the Warrior River as a 
matter of precaution. They did not need it, but the as- 
cession of this property placed them in a position of inde- 
pendence and largely protected their proprietary interests. 
Another tract of Coal property adjoining this tract is under 
treaty and its sale may be announced at any time. There 
are other deals in process of conclusion that we might with 
safety characterize as closed, but they yet officially stand as 
still in waiting. 

A few corporations of ability manifest life, but the full 
fruition of events has not yet been demonstrated. Every- 
thing indicates an increasing interest in affairs here. We 
are still on the upward trend. 
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German Iron Market. 
EssEN, April 11, 1903. 


Since our last report the improvement in the German 
Iron and Steel markets has progressed further. The strong 
inquiry from foreign countries, which, it is true, is confined 
chiefly to raw and half finished products, continues, and 
at last the home market too has begun to be more active. 
Still, in spite of the appearance of a greater demand for 
our own country confidence is not yet very vigorous. It 
is only in a few branches that it has been possible to raise 
prices for the home market, and these bring profit only to a 
few exceptionally well equipped works which have their 
own raw material. Those plants which are not entirely 
up to standard in equipment and those which must rely 
upon the open market for Pig Iron and Steel are still work- 
ing without a profit. 

The prices for export shipments, which still amount to 
about one-half of the entire production of Iron, have become 
stronger lately and are now not very far below those of the 
home market. The exact prices as to export contracts are 
impossible to obtain because these prices are strictly guarded 
by the mills. The reason for this is not difficult to under- 
stand. If the German consumers of Pig Iron, Steel, &c.. 
were able to secure authentic information as to cheap ex- 
port sales on the part of works who are syndicated for 
the home market, but take export orders at any prices 
they care to make the consumers would naturally complain 
to the Government and ask for intervention against the 
syndicates. This is being done even now, but the com- 
plaints are only general in their character, and nothing ab- 
solutely certain is known as to export prices. These prices 
are not due to a particular love of the mills for low quo- 
tations, but were the outgrowth of sharp competition on 
the world’s markets, and, as already stated, they are said 
to be very much closer to the home market prices at this 
time. Thus we know of one large Billet sale at 92 marks. 
f.o.b. Rotterdam, when not long ago 80 marks and below 
is said to have been done. 

So far as the different branches are concerned it may 
be remarked that the Siegen Iron Ore mines are again in 
full operation and are selling at unchanged prices. Nor 
has there been any change in the figures for Minette or 
Spanish and Swedish Ores. During the last few weeks 
several larger lots of South Russia Iron Ore have been sold 
for delivery in Germany. They are to go via Black Sea 
ports to us. 

The Pig Iron market continues active and deliveries are 
going forward at a rapid rate. Some large sales have been 
made for the third quarter so that the furnaces are fully 
employed. 'The active demand from America has continued 
and larger sales have been effected at better prices. Pig 
Tron prices at the present time are 67 marks for 10 to 12 
per cent. Spiegeleisen, 57 marks for Thomas Pig, delivered 
at Steel plant; 67 marks for Bessemer Pig, 45 marks for 
Luxemburg Mill Iron, 52 marks for No. 3 Luxemburg 
Foundry Iron, 66.50 for No. 1 and 64.50 for No. 3 German 
Foundry Iron, all f.o.b. furnace. English No. 3 Foundry is 
quoted 70 marks, delivered Ruhrort. 

For Steel large contracts have been closed both for the 
home market and for export into the third quarter, better 
prices having been secured for the export sales. It is doubt- 
ful whether any Steel can now be purchased for delivery 
up to July 1. Official prices remain unchanged at 77.50 
marks for Thomas Ingots and Heavy Blooms, 82.50 marks 
for Blooms and Heavy Billets, 90 marks for Ordinary Bil- 
let, 92.50 marks for Slabs, with about 5 marks additional 
for Open Hearth quality. 

There is continued active demand for Scrap at rising 
prices, and therefore the export has rapidly declined. 
Heavy Cast Scrap is quoted 57 to 58 marks; Melting Stock, 
46 to 47 marks; Old Iron Rails, 77 to 78 marks, f.o.b. con- 
sumers’ works. 

The Bar Iron market is still suffering from the great 
decline in prices in December of the last year. At that 
time a number of the large mills sold considerable quantities 
to the large dealers at 98 to 100 marks, and naturally 
the dealers are trying to market the tonnage and with con- 
tinued light demand in our home market this is possible 
only at a very slight profit. The result is that the com- 
petition between the dealers and the rolling mills is very 
sharp. Those works which must buy raw material cannot 
work at a profit under these circumstances, and their 
position would be a very serious one if the export sales did 
not continue on a large scale, although at pretty low prices. 
For the third quarter fair contracts are now being made 
and conditions are somewhat better. Steel Bars are quoted 
110 to 112 marks; Iron Bars, 120 marks; Rivet Iron, 130 
marks; Bands for the home market, 125 to 127.50 marks, 
with a light demand. There is a relatively active inquiry 
from abroad. 

The Skelp business has become livelier, but prices have 
not yet been advanced. Boiler Tube Skelp is quoted 118 
to 121 marks: Iron Gas Pipe Skelp, 125 to 128 marks. Steel 
Boiler Tube Skelp, first quality, 155 marks; second quality, 
145 marks. The demand for Pipe and Tubes has increased 
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somewhat and in the case of Beams also more work is 
coming in as the building season opens. In addition to 
this there is quite a notable export movement. The amount 
of work coming to the Plate mills is unsatisfactory through- 
out, and it is necessary to keep on taking cheap export orders 
in order to keep the mills busy. The Sheet market is livelier 
both at home and abroad, and better figures have been 
secured for export lately. There is an active demand for 
Wire Rods, and the export prices, too, have improved. Or- 
dinary Wire Rods are quoted 105 to 110 marks, f.o.b. 
Rubhrort, according to quantity. The Rail mills are em- 
ployed to an extraordinary extent, and more inquiries are 
coming in for export than can be taken care of. Prices 


are improving and it is possible to count upon at least 90 
marks per ton, f.o.b. mill, on export orders. 






New York. 


New York, April 29, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—Founders in this district are doing very little 
and the market is very quiet. Quite a sharp demand has 
developed again for Basic Pig and one transaction for 10,000 
tons between two Eastern Pennsylvania interests has been 
closed. Some additional small lots have been placed. The 
contract for the product of a Lake Champlain furnace has 
been renewed. We quote, at tidewater, for prompt to early 
delivery : Northern Iron, No. 1, $22 to $22.50; No. 2, $20.50 
to $21; No. 2 Plain, $20 to $20.50. Tennessee and Alabama 
brands in New York and vicinity: No. 1, $21.50 to $22; No. 
2, $20.50 to $21; No. 3 Foundry; $19.75 to $20. 


Steel Rails.—The week has been uneventfil in Steel 
Rails, although a fair run of small orders continues. Some 
foreign Rails, Light Sections, are selling at New Orleans. 
At least one of the domestic mills is watching the Canadian 
and Pacific Coast markets closely and is making prices to 
secure the business. We continue to quote $28 for Standard 
Sections at Eastern mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Quite a number of large purchases of 
Pipe, which had been expected to be ready for letting by this 
time, have been postponed for some reason, and at the mo- 
ment no important tonnage is in sight. Nevertheless the de- 
mand for moderate quantities of small sized Pipe continues 
up to the volume noted for some time, and the trade is there- 
fore in excellent condition. Prices are firmly held on car- 
load lots, which are quoted at $36.50, gross ton, at tidewater, 
for 6 and 8 inch, and $35.50 for 12-inch upward. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany have closed several fair sized contracts during the 
week, with a very heavy tonnage still under negotiation. 
Among the orders just entered were the following: Maine 
Central, 2500 tons; Wabash, 2500 tons; Chicago & North- 
western, season contract, 2300 tons, and the Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, 2000 tons. In this immediate locality the de- 
mand for Structural Material is quiet, which is undoubtedly 
due to dissatisfaction with labor conditions. The American 
Bridge Company have effected a settlement with their em- 
ployees, and operations have been resumed on all work on 
which labor troubles had checked progress. The Plate trade 
is fairly active, with some good sized orders placed and un- 
der negotiation. The demand for Plate for riveted Pipe has 
been quite a feature. Sales have been made of 2700 tons to 
a New Jersey company, and 900 tons for the Pacific Coast, 
to be used for this purpose. The local labor troubles are 
causing the usual run of small orders from consumers in 
New York and vicinity to be held back until the wage ad- 
justment for the year is made, which it is hoped will be 
done this week. Prices are somewhat firmer, the Eastern 
mills now being able to get a slight advance on recent quo- 
tations, which is partly due to their ability to make better de- 
liveries than their Western competitors. The Bar Iron sit- 
uation has recently been slightly disturbed by mills outside 
of the association who have been shading prices. Although 
they have a limited output, the steadiness of the market was 
seriously threatened. Indications now favor more _har- 
monious relations. A meeting of the Eastern Bar Iron As- 
sociation will be held this week. We quote, at tidewater, as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75¢. to 2c.: Angles, 
1L.75e. to 2e.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2e.: Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.90¢. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates, in carload lots. 
are 2c. for Tank, 2.10c. for Flange, 2.20c. for Marine and 
2.55¢c. upward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 2e.: 
Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


Old Material.—Rolling mil! stock is stagnant. Dealers, 
however, expect a better demand to result from the establish- 
ment of greater harmony among Eastern Bar Iron manu- 
facturers, which will enable them to maintain prices. Mil! 
owners can then feel more confidence in the future and will, 
it is expected, be more likely to take in stock. Steel Melting 
Scrap continues strong, owing to the heavy demand for Steel 
Billets. Cast Scrap is lower, in sympathy with the feeling 
in Pig Iron circles. Old Car Wheels continue to decline. 


Old Iron Rails continue very scarce and quotations are only 
nominal. 


The high price of Old Iron Axles is diverting some 
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trade to Steel Billets. We quote, f.o.b. cars, vicinity New 
York, per gross ton, as follows: 


OS ae ear $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 22.00 to 22.25 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 19.25 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying Rails, lighter sections....... 26.00 to 27.00 
2, rE ee rere e 22.50 to 23.00 
CONG TO OI is oh haat wikia tvvesisa” 30.50 to 31.00 
ee ae ere ree 25.50 to 26.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 19.25 to 19.50 
No. Ll Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 22.50 to 23.50 
we.” Re Seer ee ree 19.50 to 20.50 
i) Se eee are 15.50 to 16.00 
og BE a aes are 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.......... 18.00 to 19.00 
Ne NDS Sark oir 5NG. os oe eee oes 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought Turnings, delivered at Mill... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast Borings, delivered at mill........ 11.50 to 12.00 





The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company of Lebanon, 
Pa., manufacturers of Bar Iron, Bolts, Nuts and Rivets, will 
open a sales office in New York next week. 

The New York office of the Lukens Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, W. H. Edgerley, sales agent, has been removed to rooms 
1515, 1516 and 1517 New Whitehall Building, 17 Battery 
place. 

The New York office of the Joseph Joseph & Brothers 
Company, Leonard Joseph, manager, dealers in Old Material, 
has been removed to the American Security Company’s build- 
ing, 100 Broadway. 


_ Metai Market. 


New York, April 29, 19038. 

Pig Tin.—The market has been very quiet throughout 
the week. No increase in buying movement is to be noted 
and little interest is shown generally. Notwithstanding the 
absence of activity in buying for consumptive account prices 
have been forced upward a little more, both here and in Lon- 
don. This market closed with quotations for spot to May 
at 30.05c. to 30.12M4c., and May at 30.10c. to 30.15¢c. London 
advanced to £137 5s. tor spot and £136 15s. futures. The 
arrivals for the month amount to 3030 tons and the afloats 
aggregate 3664 tons 





Copper.—The market has been very weak. Prices have 
declined considerably and to-day have experienced a natu- 
ral reaction. The net result for the week, however, is a de- 
cline from last week’s prices. This is the case even in the 
instance of the prices which the large producers allow the 
Metal Exchange to publish. The quotations of the ’Change 
to-day were 14%c. to 15c. for Lake and Electrolytic, and 
1414c. to 14%c. for Casting. Outside offers to sell as low as 
14%4c. on any brand have failed to bring out buyers. The 
London market also experienced a decline and reaction. 
Prices there went as low as £59 7s. 6d., but closed to-day 
£60 15s. for both spot and futures. Best Selected declined 
to £64, but closed to-day £65 10s. Exports for the month 
to date amount to 11,747 tons, against 14,837 tons of last 
year. 

Pig Lead.—-The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany reduced the price 30 points. They now quote on a 
basis of 4.3714c. for carload lots of Desilverized, New York 
delivery. The reduction was made on Saturday last. St. 
Louis is 4.25c. London declined sharply to £11 17s. 6d. 

Spelter.—The market has been quiet, though prices have 
advanced slightly to 5.75c. for spot. St. Louis has advanced 
to 5.50c., and London has advanced 5 shillings, to £22 15s. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s has declined to 7c. to Sc; Hal- 
lett’s is unchanged at 7c., and other brands, 6.75c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down to 
ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47¢c. per lb., according to 
size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
60c., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver—Has advanced to $47.50 per flask of 7614 
Ibs. in lots of 50 flasks or more. London is unchanged at 
{8S 12s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—There is no change. Business is fair. The 
price of the American Tin Plate Company is based on $3.80 
per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, and $3.99 New 
York delivery. 

scenic ta lemmas 

Guayaquil, Ecuador, a city of 60,000 people and saia 
to be one of the most unhealthy cities in the world, is to 
be renovated and rendered sanitary. Senor Garcia, presi- 
dent of one of the banks in that city, is in New York for 
the purpose of receiving and acting on bids for the con- 
struction of a complete system of sewers and water sup- 
ply. The cost of the sanitary improvements is estimated 
aut $2,500,000, and it is understood that already about 50 
American firms have offered to undertake. the work. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Ohio plant at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been blown out for repairs. 
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The [lachinists’ Scale at Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PirrspurRGH, Pa., April 29, 19038.—On Tuesday, April 
28, a conference was held in the rooms of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, be- 
tween a number of leading machine shops and a commit- 
tee from the Pittsburgh district of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. The manufacturers were repre- 
sented by August Snyder of Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Com- 
pany, John Jackson of the Simonds Mfg. Company, 
George Mesta of the Mesta Machine Company, Isaac W. 
Frank of the United Engineering & Foundry Company 
and W. H. McFadden of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. 
The conference was called for the purpose of arranging a 
wage scale for machine shops in Pittsburgh, effective 
from July 1 next, when the present scale expires. Two 
years ago the machine shops in the Pittsburgh district 
were unorganized, but a year ago a wage contract was 
made between the manufacturers and the machinists in 
organized shops, which was satisfactory to both sides. 
It provided that there was to be no compulsory effort 
made by either side to compel machinists working in non- 
union shops to join the union. At the conference held 
on Tuesday it developed that the leaders of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union would insist that this year a clause be in- 
serted in the wage agreement compelling employers to em- 
ploy only union men. This was vigorously opposed by 
the machine shop owners, and as a result the conference 
adjourned without any definite agreement being reached. 
The committee named above, representing the principal 
machine shops in the Pittsburgh district, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “The Joint Committee adjourned in- 
definitely, as the committee representing the machinists 
would not agree to the following clause in proposed 
contract: ‘No person shall be refused employment or 
in any way discriminated against by either party on ac- 
count of membership or nonmembership in any labor or- 
ganization.’”’ The committee representing the machinists 
wanted to substitute the following clause: “ That during 
the term of this agreement there shall be employed in 
the shops of the parties hereto only members of the 
International Association of Machinists or persons agree- 
able thereto.” 

This the committee representing the manufacturers 
would not agree to. 

The present agreement with the machinists, which 
expires on July 1 next, leaves it optional with employees 
whether they join the union or not, but if they choose 
to remain out it is not sufficient cause for dismissal. 
Unless the machinists’ union withdraw this 
clause, it is possible that there will be a general strike 
in the leading machine shops in the Pittsburgh district 
on May 1. Machinists employed in the works of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company recently organ- 
ized a local union and a number of men who joined it 
were at once discharged. The organizers of the union 
were notified of this action on the part of the company 
and reported the matter to the Executive Board of the 
Machinists’ Union in session in Milwaukee, Wis. It is 
stated that a strike may be declared at the Westinghouse 
Works unless the company recognize the union. This 
would not inconvenience the concern very seriously, as 
the number of union men employed at the plant is very 
small. 


agree to 


oe 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Company.—Ptrrssurcn, 
Pa., April 29, 1903.—The annual meeting of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company of Pittsburgh was held on 
Tuesday, April 28. The old officers were re-elected as 
follows: B. F. Jones, Jr.. president; Willis L. King, 
vice-president ; William Larimer Jones, general manager ; 
W. C. Moreland, secretary ; Irwin B. Laughlin, treasurer ; 
T. K. Laughlin, assistant treasurer. Directors: B. F. 
Jones, Henry A. Laughlin, George M. Laughlin, James 
Laughlin, Jr., B. F. Jones, Jr., Willis L. King, Irwin B. 
Laughlin, Thomas O’Connor Jones, Roland Gerry, W. 
C. Moreland, Robert Geddis, W. W. Hillock and H. S. 
Hiehl. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company have de- 
cided to make some very extensive enlargements to their 
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works and will probably take up some new lines of man- 
ufacture. The exact nature of these new additions has 
not been given out. 

wu 


The Allis-Chalmers Company Secure Blast Fur- 
nace Gas Engine License. 


An agreement has just been made and become oper- 
ative whereby the Allis-Chalmers Company become sole 
licensees for building and selling the blast furnace gas 
engines of Nurnberg & Augsburg, of Nurnberg, Germany, 
in the United States, Canada, British Columbia and Mexi- 
co. Representatives of the Nurnberg Company are now 
in this country, and they, together with the Executive 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, closed the 
transaction in New York this week. 

The building of the engines will not be confined to 
any one plant of the American company, although the 
largest units will of course be most advantageously 
produced at the New West Allis plant. A 2000 horse- 
power unit will be built at this plant immediately. It 
will be exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 

At present the German company build the engines in 
units of from 1200 to 2000 horse-power. The Allis-Chal- 
mers Company will not only build these sizes, but will go 
as high in horse-power per unit as practice in this country 
demands. The Nurnberg Company have in their 
shops upwards of 50,000 horse-power in process of con- 
struction. 

The consummation of this agreement is an important 
step in American engineering practice. It was reached 
after a prolonged and exhaustive investigation on the 
part of the Allis-Chalmers Company, who have had an 
engineer abroad for five making thorough in- 


quiry into the subject. 
O_o 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 

The general tendency of the market during the past week 
has been downward, notwithstanding greater ease in money 
and the absence of any seriously unfavorable news. Near- 
lv all industrial stocks are lower than during the previous 
week. The greatest decline occurred in American Can pre- 
ferred, which fell on Tuesday to 4114, on the appearance of 
the company’s financial statement for the year ended March 
31, showing only a trifle over 2 per cent. earned toward the 
preferred stock dividend. A recovery was made subsequent- 
ly to 45. Low prices touched on Tuesday on some other 
stocks were 6% on Can common, 2614 on Locomotive com- 
mon, 63%, on Colorado, 18% on Republic common, 60% on 
Sloss-Sheffield common, 34% on Steel 
common, 837% on Steel preferred and 27% on Dominion. The 
new Steel 5 per cent. bonds sold down to 84%. 

Dividends.—-‘Shelby Iron Company 
dividend of 10 per cent., payable May 15. 
5» and reopen May 18. 

Pressed Steel Car Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable May 19. Also the regular quarterly dividend of 1 
per cent. on the common stock, and the second quarterly in- 
stallment of 14 of 1 per cent. of the extra annual dividend 
of 1 per cent. on the common stock, payable May 27. Books 
for the preferred stock close April 28, and reopen May 19, 
common stock close May 6 and reopen May 27. « 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company of 
have declared the regular quarterly 
cent. 


63% on Tennessee, 


have declared a 
Books close May 


Pittsburgh 
dividend of 1°, per 
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Labor Unions Responsible for Damages.—In the 
trial of an injunction suit, growing out of the strike of 
the furniture workers at Evansville. Circuit Judge Fos- 
ter, at Indianapolis, on April 27, ruling that 
marks a departure in strike cases in Indiana. The ruling 
came up when the court sustained a demurrer of one of 
the furniture companies, the court holding that a labor 
union, even though unincorporated, may be sued when 
the suit pertains to questions affecting the relations of 
the union membership to public safety and order. The 
ruling is construed to mean that the union, as an organ- 
ized body, may be held responsible in damages when 
injury to persons or property results from its action. 
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The New York [lachinery Market. 
New York, April 29, 1903. 


From the viewpoint of new business the month of April 
was somewhat of a disappointment to some machinery 
merchants. There was no heavy falling off of orders, but 
in many quarters of the trade there has been a little talk 
for the last two weeks of things quieting down slightly. 
The comparison was made, of course, with the month of 
March, when business was excellent, in fact better than 
merchants expected by far. The disappointment of April 
was felt only in view of the favorable surprises experienced 
in the month previous. Shops are still overcrowded with 
work and there are inquiries galore on the desks of ma- 
chinery dealers. Some very large propositions are still 
undecided upon and the prospects for the future are still 
bright. ; 

During the last two or three days machine tool mer- 
chants have reported that business was actively on the 
increase. On the whole, it cannot be said that any un- 
favorable conditions have arisen. Prices on all classes of 
machinery are firm. A murmur of complaint is to be heard 
here and there regarding collections. Some large corpora- 
tions, including railroads, have been backward in settling 
their accounts of late. Fortunately, however, such con- 
cerns are the exception rather than the rule. 

A large machine tool proposition has just been closed 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The aggregate value 
of the orders is about $110,000. The tools are to be scat- 
tered in various shops along the lines of the company, about 
70,000 worth going west of Pittsburgh. The orders were 
fairly well scattered, but Manning, Maxwell & Moore are 
said to have obtained the largest single allottment. 

A good sized list of machine tools and accessories has 
been issued by the Seaboard Air Line Railway. Newton 
Heston, the company’s purchasing agent, whose offices are 
at Portsmouth, Va., is said to have issued the specifications. 
We are informed that the machinery is for the equipment 
of large new shops. 

Some time ago the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad issued specifications for approximately $50,000 
worth of machine tools. Bids were received, but no pur- 
chases were made by Purchasing Agent Whalen, who has 
recently retired from the employ of the company. His 
successor, Mr. Wilson, has notified the bidders to send new 
proposals, as the matter is now to be carried to conclusion. 

A tip is circulating in Liberty street to the effect that 
the Erie will soon issue a large machine tool list. An 
appropriation of $10,000,000 was made recently for general 
improvements. It is reported that a good portion of this 
is to be used in the building of new shops and the modern- 
izing of the present shops. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad are purchasing con- 
siderable machinery for improving the equipment of their 
various shops. F. H. Fechtig, whose offices are located in 
Wilmington, N. C., is the purchasing agent. 

Purchases are being made for the equipment of the 
new plant of the South Atlantic Car & Mfg. Company of 
Waycross, Ga. A general contract covering a large portion 
of the equipment has been awarded to Thornton N. Motley, 
Incorporated, of 12-16 John street, New York, who is sub- 
letting the contracts. 

The Eastern Shipbuilding Company of New London, 
Conn., are said to be in the market for new machine tools. 

The Gibbs Engineering & Mfg. Company of 8 Bridge 
street, New York, are equipping a shop on East Forty- 
second street, between First and Second avenues, New York 
City, for the building of automobiles. They have been pur- 
chasing machine tools during the last few days. The trade 
view the Forty-second street plant as but a preliminary one. 

We are officially advised that the General Electric Com- 
pany have awarded contracts for the erection of an- 
other large machine shop at Schenectady. Nothing has been 
done as yet toward ordering the necessary equipment. 

It is thought that matters are now approaching the point 
of consummation in connection with the equipment of the 
plant of the Cerra De Pasca Mining Company at Cerra De 
Pasca, Peru. This concern intend working an ancient cop- 
per property in Peru and erecting a 1000-ton smelter. Plans 
for the smelter have been completed by Frank Klepetko of 
8 Bridge street, New York. Mr. Klepetko is now receiving 
preliminary estimates on the equipment preparatory to defi- 
nite decision on the part of the financial interests in the 
project. J. B. Haggin, the Pacific Coast capitalist, is the 
principal financial supporter of the enterprise. The speci- 
fications issued call for two 700 horse-power Corliss engines 
direct connected to electric generators; three blowing en- 
gines, boilers, air compressors and auxiliary mechanical ap- 
pliances and machinery. Mr. Klepetko returned from a trip 
of inspection of the property in Peru on Tuesday, the 21st 
inst. 

Considerable importance is attached to the organization 
of the Loomis-Pettibone Gas Machine Company. We are 
authoritatively informed that the new company intend man- 
ufacturing gas producers and gas engines in large units. 
For this purpose an entire new plant will be erected, which 
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necessarily will be an extensive one. The location of the 
plant has not been determined upon, although several good 
sites are under consideration. No machinery has been pur- 
chased as yet for the plant, as the plans and specifications 
are not completed. It is expected to have this portion of the 
work completed soon, however, as a large corps of engineers 
are now engaged in bringing it to a close. Benjamin Gug- 
genheimer of 71 Broadway, New York, is the representative 
of the company. The original Loomis-Pettibone Company 
have been well known in the trade and in engineering cir- 
cles for some time. ‘They have had offices at 52 Broadway, 
and have been prominent in designing gas producer plants in 
all parts of America. Heretofore they have always pur- 
chased their equipment of engines, &c., in the open market, 
or have simply acted in an advisory capacity to the con- 
cerns adopting their system, who conducted their own pur- 
chases. The new company will as a manufacturing con- 
cern be enabled to build whatever equipment is required in 
fitting out the producer plants and the engines consuming 
the gas as well. 

The Rand Drill Company through their pneumatic tool 
department report the recent sales of many large complete 
air plants, including their new Imperial pneumatic ham- 
mers and piston air drills. Plans are now being drawn 
for an extensive enlargement of the Rand Drill Company 
works to meet these increased demands. 

A. E. Holaday & Co., manufacturers of electrical sup- 
plies, of New Haven, Conn., have outgrown their present 
capacity and decided to expand. At the last stockholders’ 
meeting it was decided to increase the present capital stock 
to $50,000 for the purpose of erecting an addition to the 
plant. In about 90 days the company will place orders 
for an entire equipment of machine tools and all of the 
requisite accessories. Some preliminary purchases have 
already been made of Hill, Clarke & Co. of Boston. The 
George G. Prentice Company also sold a number of auto- 
matic machines of a special type. The company have orders 
enough booked to keep their present plant busy a year. 
Their entire output is taken by the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company of 100 William street, New York. A. E. Holaday, 
the secretary and general manager of the company, will 
be in charge of the new work. P. R. Day of Hartford. 
Conn., is president of the company, and Dr. Charles L. 
Beach of the same city is treasurer. 

The Wilson Machinery Company of Lancaster, Pa., are 
in the market for equipment for a 50 x 200 foot addition. 
They have increased their capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 
They are getting figures on a number of engine and turret 
lathes, drill presses and other machine tools, boiler, engine, 
electric generator and motors. 

The Rider-Ericsson Engine Company of 35 Warren 
street, New York, and whose works are located at Walden, 
N. Y., are preparing for the purchase of considerable foun- 
dry equipment. They have prepared plans for a new foun- 
dry which will be equipped with modern appliances and labor 
saving devices. They are in the market looking for improve- 
ments in the way of cupolas and brass melting machines 
which may be used in connection with oil fuel, an air com- 
pressor and plant, air hoists, an oil burning arrangement 
for running a core oven and other appliances. They are 
not looking at present for engines or boilers or molding ma- 
chines. The officers of the company are W. M. Sayre, Jr., 
president ; L. A. Bevin, vice-president and secretary, and R. 
S. Sayer, treasurer. 

We are informed that another steam turbine will soon 
be launched on the market. Negotiations are now on toward 
securing a site for a factory for building the machines. As 
the plans of the principals of the new concern are still im- 
mature, little can be said at this time. FE. C. Crocker of 
Hartford, Conn., is the prime mover. When things take 
more definite shape a full line of machine tools, including 
some very large ones, will be purchased. A 200 horse-power 
high pressure boiler is also to be contracted for. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga., who are 
doubling their plant at a cost of from $250,000 to $300,000, 
are now buying their machinery. They are still in the mar- 
ket for cooling towers and condensors. They have purchased 
1600 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox water tube boilers. 
The officers of the company are Jacob Elsas, president: 
Oscar Elsas, vice-president; Benj. Elsas second vice-presi- 
dent; August Denk, secretary and treasurer. 

The Boston Edison Company have recently purchased 
from Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. a complete equip- 
ment of Roney mechanical stokers, to be installed in their 
new Central Station, now in process of construction, as we 
have previously noted. The station is located in South Bos- 
ton on the water front, and it is understood will be eventual- 
ly the main station of this company. This is the plant 
arranged for steam turbo generating power units, and the 
design of the building and equipment provides for future ex- 
tensions to any desired capacity. The boilers are of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company’s 500 horse-power water tube 
type, and are arranged in batteries of eight boilers each, 
seven of which aggregate sufficient capacity for supplying one 
power unit, with an eighth as a reserve. The first con- 
signment will comprise eight boilers aggregating 4000 horse- 
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power, each fitted with rocking grate stokers of the Roney 
type. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. have recently re- 
ceived the third order for Roney mechanical stokers from 
the Potomac Electric Power Company, Washington, D. C. 
The Potomac Company are a new corporation, and have 
taken over the properties of the United States Electri¢ 
Lighting Company of Washington, D. C., who formerly 
operated a large lighting plant at the corner of Fourteenth 
and B streets. This plant has previously been partially 
equipped with another type of furnace. A new equipment of 
four 450 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox boilers fitted with 
Roney stokers was rushed into service in the early winter to 
aid in sustaining the winter peak loads upon the plant, and 
the satisfactory operation has resulted in the provision for 
extensions above noted. The Roney stoker equipment at 
present aggregates 2700 horse-power. The New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad Company have also ordered Roney 
stokers for equipping the boiler plant of their new elevator, 
at Weehawken, N. J. The equipment will comprise four stok- 
ers, operating under 2000 horse-power of Aultman & Tay- 
lor water tube boilers. The International Railway Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., have placed the sixth order for Roney 
stokers, increasing their present capacity to 6900  horse- 
power. The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company will instal! 
12 stokers in their plant at Phillipsburg, N. J.” Roney stok- 
ers of various sizes have also been sold to the Stirling Com- 
pany for Berwind White Coal Mining Company, Windber, 
Pa. The American Bridge Company have placed their ninth 
order. 

The American Mfg. Company, 65 Wall street, New 
York, report that the general demand for transmission 
rope since the beginning of 1903 has been very large, the 
number of orders received exceeding those of the same 
months during 1902 by 65 per cent. While there are but 
few large orders for this rope coming from the steel plants, 
the new cotton mills of the South are buying extensively. 
This company have 75,000 pounds of transmission rope on 
their books for delivery in the South during the next three 
months, and have sent half that amount there since the 
first of the year. The general demand for small orders 
from every section of the country has also increased about 
50 per cent. over last year, and all indications point to 
the conclusion that rope driving is being very universally 
adopted by manufacturers, and that the business in trans- 
mission rope during the year will be exceedingly large. 

The Buhl Malleable Company of Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounce that their sales in New York City and vicinity will 
be in charge of A. Z. Boyd, 56 Reade street, New York. 

H. E. Maxfield, formerly New York agent for Lawrence 
centrifugal pumps, 39-41 Cortlandt street, will hereafter 
be known under the firm name of H. BE. Maxfield & Co., 
with offices at 136 Liberty street, New York. All inquiries 
received for centrifugal pumping machinery, house pumps, 
hoisting engines and general machinery will be handled by 
the new company, who will also execute complete installa- 
tion contracts for entire pumping sets. 

It is reported that the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company will convert their Harlem River Branch 
into a high power electric passenger line, and by connecting 
it with their trolley system running west from Stamford, 
Conn., form a fast electric route to compete with the New 
York & Port Chester Electric Road, the building of which 
now is apparently assured. Officials of the New Haven road 
will say only that the project is under consideration. It is 
expected that the new Port Chester line will make very 
fast time between Port Chester and New York, and if the 
New Haven system expects to compete for this local traffic 
it is said that it will have to put in a first-class electrical 
equipment along the lines indicated. 

Probably the largest contract for electrical generators 
ever placed for use west of the Rocky Mountains has been 
awarded by Stone & Webster of Boston, managers of electric 
power, traction, and lighting plants along Puget Sound, to 
the General Electric Company. The order is for six ma- 
chines, two to be furnished to the Tacoma Industrial Com- 
pany for use in their development of the White River, and 
four to the Pierce County Improvement Company for the 
work of developing the Puyallup River, including the flow 
from the Mount Rainier glaciers. The generators will be 
three-phase, 60-cycle, of 3500 kw. capacity each, at 2300 
volts and 225 revolutions. Deliveries will commence next 
September. Both of these developments are now being car- 
ried forward and it is announced that every effort will be 
made to complete them at the earliest possible date, to meet 
the growing demands for power in the Puget Sound district 
and to supply the electric interurban road between Seattle 
and Tacoma, as well as the railway and power distributing 
systems in those cities, which are now controlled by Stone & 
Webster. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. recently received an 
order for the entire mechanical equipment of a new smelter, 
to be shortly erected in the vicinity of Butte, Mont., by the 
Pittsburgh & Montana Copper Company. The equipment 
comprises: Two 160 horse-power Westinghouse compound 
engines, driving Connersville blowers. One 85 horse-power 
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Westinghouse compound engine, driving a 45-kw. direct con- 
nected 125-volt generator, with switchboard; two Westing- 
house standard engines; four Roney mechanical stokers for 
4250 horse-power B. & W. boilers. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company, a large paint manu- 
facturing concern operating several factories in the United 
States and Canada, have purchased a Westinghouse steam 
turbine power outfit for their Cleveland factory. The power 
unit to be installed consists of a Westinghouse steam turbine 
direct connected to a 400-kw. two-phase turbo-generator. The 
current will be generated at 440 volts and 60 cycles and will 
be used for general power and lighting purposes throughout 
the factory. Steam turbine equipments have also within 
the last month been shipped from the Pitsburgh factory of 
the Westinghouse Company as follows: The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, one 400-kw. unit for supplying light 
and power to shops; the Johnson Harvester Company, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., one 400-kw. unit for furnishing power to shops; 
the Consclidated Railways Light & Power Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C., one 400-kw. unit for railway and lighting 
service; the Nassau Light & Power Company, Roslyn, L. L, 
one 400-kw. unit for local lighting, and the S. D. Warren 
& Co. Cumberland mills, Maine, one 400-kw. unit for fur- 
nishing light and power to the company’s mills, located at 
this point; the De Beers Mines, Kemberly, S. A., two 1000- 
kw. units. 

The Power Specialty Company, 126 Liberty street, New 
York, have received orders from the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York for four superheaters to be 
installed in their new Fifty-ninth street power station; from 
the City of New York for two superheaters, one for the 
Ninety-eighth street pumping station and the other for the 
179th street pumping station; from the Kentucky Refining 
Company of Louisville, Ky.; New York Central Railroad 
for their new Weehawken plant; from the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Engineering Company for one superheater similar 
to one installed by them in October, 1901; from E. Keeler 
& Co. for a superheater for the Jersey Shore plant of the 
Williamsport Passenger Railway Company, and from the 
Enterprise Mfg. Company of Philadelphia for three super- 
heaters to be exact duplicates of one furnished for them in 
October, 1902; also an order from the Massachusetts Electric 
Company for superheaters for their Quincy Power Station, 
the steam from these superheaters to be used in connection 
with a 8000-kw. Curtis turbine, and also an order from the 
Carbondale Machine Company for a superheater to be used 
in connection with an ice machine they are building. 


Catalogues Wanted.—R. M. Hilgenstock of 35 North 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, who is a member of a com- 
mittee to report on smoke combustion, requests that cata- 
logues be forwarded to him giving information relative to 
mechanical stokers, &e. 

<iscihisaicenianitillaiilainiastiiti 

An illustration of a refusal to arbitrate on the part of 
union employees is presented at Syracuse, N. Y., in the 
instance of the strike at the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Com- 
pany’s plant. The men have recently gone on strike for 
nine hours’ work at ten hours’ pay. Like most of the fac- 
tories in Syracuse, this one operates on a 59-hour basis. 
During the summer months of last year the plant was 
closed at noon on Saturdays, making a 55-hour week 
without reduction in pay. The same terms were offered 
the men for this year, beginning with May, the company 
offering at the time to go on a nine-hour basis in the fall 
if it was then found feasible. This offer was rejected by 
the men and the company offered to arbitrate. The men 
presented the ultimatum of “ nine hours or nothing,” and 
went out. It is thought that this is a forerunner of a 
general movement planned against the Syracuse employ- 
ers by the unions. 


The friction of locomotive bearings would seem to be 
excessive considering the concentration of the entire 
weight upon them, but it is really moderate when figured 
out. An engine of, say, 60 tons net, has four main bear- 
ings, which are 8 inches in diameter by 12 inches long; 
the projected area of each axle is 96 square inches and 
the weight on the four is 86,360 pounds, or only about 250 
pounds on each square inch of bearing surface, which is 
quite moderate, so far as lubrication is concerned. 


A new situation arises out of the substitution of coal 
for natural gas in Indiana tin plate mills. The “hot 
mill” has become so hot that many workmen have quit. 
The rearrangement of the furnaces for coal burning has 
put them closer together and the discomfort from heat 
is intensified. There has been little warm weather yet, 
but workmen, figuring on what is ahead of them, decided 
to seek cooler employment, 
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Milestones in the Progress of Bitu- 
minous Coal Mining. 


BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD, NEW YORK. 





Practically no statistics of soft coal output are avail- 
able for the years prior to 1840, and figures are but frag- 
mentary up to 1869, but for subsequent years figures are 
available. Particularly noticeable is the growth of the 
soft coal tonnage in the last half-dozen years. It might 
reasonably be supposed that with an output on such a 
large scale the rate of increase would become smaller, 
but it goes forward with mighty strides, and the pro- 
longation of the line of output indicates a tonnage of 
260,000,000 tons. a million tons a day, for every day in 
the year, practically, at a time no further distant than 
1906. At present the bituminous tonnage is five times 
as great as the anthracite output, and yet Pennsylvania 
continues to supply its full proportion of the entire 
amount, and (including anthracite output) turns out 
more coal than all the other States together. 

The bituminous coal trade has about quadrupled since 
1885. The increase alone of the year 1903, as compared 
with 1900, is as much as the whole aggregate output of 
the United States in all years prior to 1857. Since 1896 
the increase in tonnage has been constant and very nearly 
regular, amounting in all te 145,000,000 tons, and practi- 
cally doubling the tonnage. The bituminous trade may 
now be said to be five times as large in volume as the 
anthracite business. It is three times as great now as 
it was no further back than 1887 and five times as great 
as in 1882. The output of this year will be as great as 
the total production for all years prior to 1871, and add- 
ing the output of 1902 and 1903, we have a tonnage equal 
to all the business prior to 1880. 

Searcely less noticeable than the volume of the bitumi- 
nous business is the concentration of control, so that now 
a score or more of companies control a tonnage nearly 
equal to one-half of all the soft coal used in the United 
States. and as te utilization of bituminous coal, we may 
say that there appears no reason, despite the large in- 
crease in tonnage, to change our assertion of a few years 
back that one-half of the whole output is used by the 
railway and steam navigation companies of the United 
States and Canada. 

The mining of the present tonnage of bituminous coal 
means that each year there is excavated from the earth 
and drawn to the surface, ton by ton, a mass of mineral 
covering an area as large as Central Park in New York 
and 225 feet deep or high. Such are the dimensions in 
the solid. As broken up for commercial purposes it would 
form a mass 337 feet in hight, or nearly five times the 
hight of the obelisk. Multiplying this by 10, 20 or 30, as 
the case may be, one can readily seen what an enormous 
quantity of the earth’s substance is converted into at- 
mospheric gases in a few years; less than 10 per cent. 
remains on the surface as ashes. 

By all the facts and figures at hand, and as shown 
above, it is only too evident that this branch of the fuel 
industry of our country is bound to grow at an interesting 
pace. The uses to which this fuel is put are so many 
and varied, as compared with any other, that it has op- 
portunities not open to hard coal. It is one of the most 
interesting facts in connection with its history that it is 
giving forth greater and better results, ton for ton and 
pound for pound, as the years go by. Were this not so 
perhaps many of those who have industrial establish- 
ments in certain parts of the country would have found 
the necessity of a change of location. The New England 
manufacturer is certainly raising more steam from a 
ton of good American bituminous coal at this day than 
he was doing a decade or two ago. 

As an appendix to this statement of the growth of 
this industry the following historical facts are of the 
greatest interest: 

1679, Father Hennepin discovered a “ cole mine” on 
the Illinois River. 

1684, Privilege granted by William Penn to mine coal 
in Pittsburgh. 

1728, Col. William Byrd reported discovery of Virginia 
coal. 
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1750, Richmond, Va., coal mined and marketed. 
1758, Discovery of coal in Coal Hill, opposite Pitts- 
burgh, on the Monongahela. 
1766, Richmond coal advertised at 12 
bushel. 
1773, Washington advertised coal lands in the Balti- 
more American. 
1774, Coal discovered at Deep River, North Carolina. 
1786, Coal discovered at Chinchogak Bay, Alaska. 
1789, Richmond coal sent to New York and Philadel- 
phia. 
1802, First shipment of Pittsburgh coal to Cincinnati. 
1804, Coal first mined near Frostburg, Md. 
1810, Coal mined in Summit County, Ohio. 
Muddy, Illinois, district began shipments. 
1811, Coal mined in Fulton, Perry County, Ind. 
1817, Shipments of Pittsburgh coal to Ohio River ports 
began. 
1818, Cincinnati coal trade was 116,000 bushels. 
1825, Pittsburgh coal receipts were 35,714 tons. 
1828, Thirty tons of coal received at Cleveland via 
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canal from Akron, July 4. Baltimore & Ohio com- 
menced. 

1830, Pittsburgh coal shipped to New Orleans. Cum- 
berland coal shipped in barges on the Potomac. 

852, Massillon, Ohio, coal shipped by canal. 

1833, First systematic mining on the Ohio River, 


Pomeroy Bend, Ohio. 

1834, First mention of coal in Alabama by Dr. Alex. 
Jones. 

1835, Coke first used in a blast furnace, Huntingdon 
County, Pa. 

1836, Ohio coal by canal to Cleveland amounted to 
5100 tons. Towboat “Condor” operated, the first in 
Ohio River coal trade. Coal mined on the Coosa in Ala- 
bama. 

1838, Ohio produced 107,100 tons. 
trade 35,714 tons. 

1839, Illinois produced 15,427 tons. 

1840, Missouri produced 8903 tons. 
trict opened. 


Kentucky River 


Blossburg dis- 
Monongahela Navigation Company began 
business. Tennessee coal first reported as being mar- 
keted. North Carolina reported coal produced. 

1842, Maryland shipments by Baltimore & Ohio be- 
gan. 

1843, Pennsylvania Canal (Western division) carried 
973 tons of Allegheny Mountain coal. Lake steamers 
used Brier Hill coal. 

1844, Brier Hill, Ohio, coal shipped East and West. 

1845, Slackwater navigation on the Monongahela 
River completed; tonnage, 95,000. Raw Ohio coal used 
at Clay Furnace, Mercer County, Pa. Tennessee coal by 
the Tennessee River to New Orleans reported. 

1846, The great Breckenridge coal field opened. Ohio 
coal used in blast furnace at Poland. 

1847, Virginia coal to Philadelphia, 9600 tons. 

1848, First discovery of coal in Washington. 

1849, Blossburg coal in Buffalo, 5967 tons; to Oswego, 
2950 tons. Coal from Erie sold at Chicago $4.50. 

1850, Maryland shipments via canal began. Ohio 
output was nearly 520,000 tons. Pennsylvania output, 
750,000 tons. 

1852, First production of coal on the Pacific Coast at 
Newport on Coos Bay. 

1853, Westmoréland region first exploited by Cole 
man, Hailman & Co. First coal east over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

1854, Corning & Blossburg Railroad business 300 tons. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh and Cleveland & Mahoning rail- 
roads opened to coal fields. Westmoreland Coal Com- 
pany chartered. 

1855, Baltimore & Ohio shipments from West Vir- 
ginia began. Mount Diablo, Cal., mining began. 

1856, Barclay district opened. Broad Top district 
opened. Shipments from La Salle, Ill., commenced. 

1857, Bellingham Bay district, Washington, opened. 

1858, Indiana block coal district opened. Irwin, Pa., 
gas coal field opened and shipments begun. 

1859, Pittsburgh & Connellsville Railroad to coke dis- 
trict opened. 

1860, First shipments from Bellingham Bay, Wasb. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company incorporated. 
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First coke furnace south of the Potomac, at Chattanooga, 
East Tennessee Iron Company. 

1862, Clearfield district opened. Iowa production be- 
gan. Corral Hollow mines, California, opened. 

1863, First regular shipment of Pittsburgh coal to 
Cleveland for gas making. 

1864, Domestic soft coal at Chicago $17. Nova Scotia 
coal sold at Boston $10.40 average for the year. Colorado 
output, 500 net tons. Clearfield district began shipments. 


1865, Cumberland coal sold at $7.57 at Baltimore; 
freight to Boston, $3.79, average for years. Kanawha 
River shipments, in quantity, first made. 

1867, Danville, Ill., district began business. Rock- 


wood Furnace, Roane County, Tenn., began operations. 


1868, Michigan output was about 25,000 tons. Union 
-acific mines, at Carbon and Rock Springs, Wyo., 
opened. 


1869, Alabama product, 11,000 tons. 
$2,938 tons. 
ville. 

1870. Bituminous product first exceeded anthracite in 


Kansas output, 
Hocking Valley Railroad opened to Nelson- 


quantity. MelIntyre district opened. Hocking Valley 
tonnage, 50,000 tons. Indiana block coal district became 
important. 

1871, Straitsville, Ohio, district began operations. 


Shipments began at Seattle, Wash. Initial stages of the 
great coke making industry began in the Connellsville 
region. 

1872, Somerset district opened. Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway began shipments at Richmond. Pennsylvania 
Railroad shipments from Cumberland region began. L. 
& N. Railroad developed coal fields of Western 
tucky. Coal mined at McAlester, Ind. Ter. 

1874, Alabama product, 49,889 tons. First 
Webster coal shipped. 

1875, East Broad Top district opened. 

1876, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company began produc- 
ing. 

1877, Improvement of Great Kanawha began. 
put of Utah, 10,000 tons. 
machine first used. 

1878, Eastern Ohio coal shipped to Cleveland via C., 
L. & W. Railway. 

1879, Colorado coke sold at $45 per ton in home dis- 
trict. 

1880, Coke product of United States, 3,338,300 net 
tons. Harrison mining machine first used by St. Bernard 
Mining Company, Kentucky. 

1881, West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh Railway 
began shipments. Lehigh mines in Indian Territory be- 
gan. 

1882, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway opened to Newport 
News. 

1883, Norfolk & Western Railway opened to Poca- 
hontas, and shipments at Norfolk began. Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railroad opened. Output of Montana, 19,795 


Ken- 


eargo of 


Out- 
Lechner (now Jeffrey) mining 


tons. 
1884, Beech Creek Railroad opened to Peale. Michi- 
gan output for year, 36,712 tons. , 


1885, Bituminous product twice as great as anthra- 
cite tonnage. 

1886, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad line to New York 
opened December 15. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company began operations in Alabama. : 

1887, Northern Pacific Railroad Company abandoned 
mine at Sims, Dakota. Colorado Fuel Company com- 
menced operations. : 

1889, Initial developments in Alabama culminating. 
H. C. Frick Coke Company became pre-eminent. 

1890, Bituminous product three times as great as an- 
thracite. Union Pacific mine at Hanna, Wyo., opened. 

1892, Coal mined in Pittsburgh district, year, 12,000, 
000 tons. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
bought De Bardeleben Coal & Iron Company. Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company organized. 

1893, Clearfield & Mahoning Railroad. Du 
Clearfield, Pa., opened. 

1894, General strike of soft coal miners, except in 
West Virginia. 

1895, First Shenango car ferry put in operation on 
Lake Erie, August 17. 


Bois to 
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1897, Lowest seaboard price ever recorded, $1.05, f.0.b. 
Philadelphia. Second great strike of bituminous miners; 
premilinary steps taken for Inter-State agreement. 

1898, First 


joint conference and Inter-State wage 
agreement, Chicago, January 17. 
1899, Pittsburgh Coal Company and Monongahela 


River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company formed. 

1900, Allegheny Valley Railway leased by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. Union Pacific mine at 
Spring Valley, Wyo., opened. Coke output exceeded 20,- 
000,000 net tons. 

1901, Bituminous product four times as great as an- 
thracite. C. & O., N. & W. and B. & O. brought under 
control of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Coke 
output of the United States was 21,795,883 tons. 

1902, Beech Creek extension opened. Great coal land 
development in the Pittsburgh region and construction 
of Wabash extension to Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road carried 27,000,000 net tons of soft coal. Clearfield 
coal Sold at $7.50 at the mines. 

Se 


March Imports and Exports. 


Imports of iron and steel in the month of March were 
much heavier than in February, even taking into consid- 
eration the greater length of the month. The totals were, 
respectively, 126,575 and 97,908 tons. As compared with 
March of last very great increase of course is 
shown. The details are as follows: 


year, a 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 
——March,—_—__,, 
1903. 1902. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 


55,900 $2,123 


Commodities. 
1rom Ore..... 


Pig iron 


oT eer 59,628 17,184 
PO ketuwav idee dns weadevin wale aes 7,327 1,855 
far iron.. ; ; ‘ ; c , 3,986 1,597 
Rails . Laan Whtwanties er 17,880 1,172 
Iloop, band or scroll : a dwend bans 219 17 
Billets, slabs, bars, &e., steel in forms 
MGM «ces ‘ we euina ; $1,465 6,570 
Sheets and plates.... ‘ ‘ se he mat 320 619 
Tin plates and terne plates datas 3,478 5,618 
Wire rods....... aca ; j : 1,778 775 
Wire, and articles made from a ak ora 450 357 
GE a5-sk a Wea ee ’ ; anes 29 3 
BEVRS tise ae ere ; een 15 18 
Totals, except ore 126,575 35,815 


a gain on February, the total for 
March being 26,627 tons against 21,727 tons in the former 
month. The comparison with the figures for March of 
last year is interesting. 


The exports show 


Details are as follows: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 


——March, — 
1903. 1902. 

Commodities Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Rue WO ta whwadesccueneues 1,532 1,716 
 avada whiney 659 907 
ee ee 3,299 S09 
Wire rods....... ; ee ae 2,748 1,030 
RG aa as da Chad eee ws seaweeewa 914 OS4 
Billets, ingots, blooms......... ve eaeul 157 93 
oo | ee 285 59 
SEO NOMA nas b ee erds Gadadedes idews 7 5 
WONG FO icucebvidiadeocwasiuenreutae 415 8,036 
i ee a re 118 310 
Steel sheets and plates................ 1,438 » 790 
Tin plates and terne plates............ 20 197 
Structural iron and steel.............. 1,939 11,695 
WRN 5 3 Gk ark en ark Oar eal eo a 10,158 6,766 
Mtn BOGE # ies Guard cid ede Wada deena ne 555 458 
Lo gs | eer re ee eee ee 2,236 1,849 
All other nails, including tacks........ 147 129 

Cad eWae wiv dan eee eee wa 26,627 35,833 

—<—<$<$<——$—____ 
Chicago Foundrymen’s Meeting. 


(By Telegraph.) 

CuicaGco, Itt., April 29, 1903.—A general meeting of 
the foundrymen of Cook County has been called for this 
ufternoon at 2 o’clock to listen to the report of the com- 
mittees upon Constitution and By-Laws and upon Arbi- 
tration. The Arbitration Committee met the representa- 
tives of the Iron Molders’ Union on Saturday afternoon 
and submitted a counter proposition respecting the mold- 
ers’ compensation. The foundrymen proposed to pay 
$2.75 for nine hours, or $3 for ten hours’ work. It will 
be remembered that the molders have demanded $3 per 
day and nine hours to constitute a day. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE question as to the course to be pursued in regard 
T to disclosing methods or plans which have been 
found successful is often presenting itself to merchants 
and manufacturers. There is on the part of many a hesi- 
tancy to speak frankly on these subjects if there is any 
possibility that their words will come to the ear of a 
competitor, and consequently a marked reserve is often 
observed in such matters, disguised perhaps by candid 
reference to some of the things which they regard as of 
little significance. There are others who, without indeed 
telling everything or giving the world the benefit of all 
their experience, are exceedingly outspoken in such mat- 
ters and keep back comparatively little. While this is 
largely a matter of temperament and disposition there is 
probably among business men a tendency to greater 
frankness and a willingness to discuss their methods 
and governing principles freely. 





In the freedom with which improved methods and 
the results of experience are disclosed, there is, so far 
as manufacturing interests are concerned, a wide diver- 
sity in the spirit and practice which prevail in this coun- 
try as compared with England and the Continent. Here 
it is comparatively easy for the stranger to get access 
to factories and to see the manufacturing methods which 
are pursued, while on the other side such privilege would 
be rarely and reluctantly conferred. There is, however, 
even with us a wide difference in the disposition of man- 
ufacturers in this regard. Some of them guard their 
workshops most strictly against the intrusion of out- 
siders, and especially of competitors, who might learn 
something by which they could improve their own man- 
ufacturing methods. Others throw their doors prac- 
tically open, fearing only the interruption to work and 
loss of time occasioned by the visits of strangers. The 
latter course is the more characteristically American. 
An admirable illustration of this spirit has been repeat- 
edly given in the frank and fearless way in which fac- 
tories and plants of almost every kind have been opened 
for the inspection of foreign visitors, whose object in 
eoming was confessedly to learn all in their power about 
American ways with a view to improving their own. In 
spite of the fact that the information thus gained would, 
in the world-wide battle for trade, be used against this 
country, the representatives of foreign interests have 
been given very free access to factories and works in 
almost every line. 


This privilege of visiting factories has sometimes been 
abused, and manufacturers have in some cases been re- 
stricting or withdrawing it. The presence of strangers 
in the factory is also, even at the best, undesirable, as 
valuable time is occupied in showing them through the 
different departments, and more or less interruption of 
the regular course of things is occasioned by their pres- 
ence. There is no doubt, however, that the frank and 
open spirit in such matters which is generally shown in 
this country is an evidence of progressiveness, and indi- 
eates the manufacturer’s confidence in his position and 
his reliance on his ability to keep his methods up to date 
and in advance of those of any competitor. He realizes, 
too, that imitators are not often formidable as rivals, 
and that a stern chase is a long one. 
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Condition of Trade. 


Considering the advance in the scason, trade continues 
in excellent volume. Outdoor activities, especially in 
agricultural sections, interfere, however, with the busi- 
ness of retail merchants, but what is lost in this way 
finds doubtless some counterbalance in the increase of 
trade in other directions. Jobbers generally are well 
supplied with goods, and their purchases have recently 
fallen off so that the amount of new business coming in to 
manufacturers is not so heavy as it has been. A notice- 
able feature of recent trade is the fact that jobbers are 
placing their orders a longer time in advance of the 
season when the goods are needed than has been usual 
during past years. The reason for this is found in the ac- 
tivity of trade and the difliculty frequently experienced 
in getting goods when required if their purchase has 
been too long deferred. Manufacturers continue in many 
lines to be behind their orders, the production of goods 
being interfered with by the causes with which the trade 
are familiar—difficulty in getting material, delays in 
transportation, &c. There is also more or less difficulty 
experienced in connection with labor, which in some 
cases is scarce and in others restless, if not actually on 
strike. The various influences at work in the market 
tend to give strength to prices, and many lines are de- 
cidedly firm, even if they have not lately recorded an 
actual advance. The generally gratifying indications for 


the crops are influencing the market toward continued 
strength and confidence. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


From the standpoint of both the manufacturer and 
the jobber the month of April shows a falling off in trade 
from the preceding month, and as far as determined 
scarcely equal to the tonnage placed in April a year ago. 
Jn Wire products, however, business is still quite active, 
especially for Plain Wire and Wire Fencing, the demand 
for which is urgent and indeed unprecedented. There has 
been some falling off in new orders for Barb Wire and a 
decided decrease in new business for Nails, yet shipments 
during the month have been several thousand tons larger 
than during April, 1902. Although fuel is plentiful, the 
mills are hampered by lack of Billets, Bars and Rods, 
und some mills are handicapped by being unable to se- 
cure a lower class of labor. The fact remains, however, 
that the principal Wire interest in the market have orders 
booked which will keep them busy to full capacity to 
July 1. Independent mills, too, report full capacity sold 
for 30 days. An interesting feature in the Builders’ Hard- 
ware department is the new arrangement effected be- 
tween some of the leading manufacturers who desire to 
throw the labor and expense of figuring large bills of 
Hardware upon the dealer, the manufacturers refusing 
to make “lump” prices on such contracts hereafter. The 
city trade in Builders’ Hardware has continued quiet, 
but there has been a fair country order demand and 
several large contracts are pending. Among those placed 
recently is that for the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, which has been filled from existing stocks. 
The contract amounts to between $3000 and $4000. It is 
reported that keen competition among manufacturers of 
Axes, Stove Pipe and Elbows has resulted in cutting of 
prices to a considerable extent, but the volume of business 
has been quite considerable. Sales, therefore, have been 
heavy, some manufacturers having sold their entire pro- 
duction for six months. The character of the jobbing 
trade has not changed essentially during the week other 
than sales have fallen off somewhat. The drop in the 
price of Lead and the advance in Spelter have been re- 
flected somewhat in the manufactured product, higher 
prices being asked for Sheet Zinc. In Heavy Hardware 
there has been a fair volume of business without new 
features. There has continued to be quite a liberal move- 
ment in Refrigerators, Lawn Mowers, Ice Cream Freez- 
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ers, Steel Goods and Specialties, some jobbers reporting 
more satisfactory shipments from factories. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The demand on the jobbers for Hardware holds re- 
markably steady and firm, and a comparison with the 
extremely heavy sales of last month shows in many cases 
an increase. When referring to the season’s trade in 
Barb Wire, Plain Wire, &c., one of our large jobbers re- 
ports that while they filled a large demand they could 
have exceeded their sales by at least 50 per cent. bad it 
been possible to secure the necessary supplies from the 
mills. There is a large amount of building going on in 
St. Louis that is made absolutely necessary by the coming 
World’s Fair, but we find it quite a pronounced opinion 
that other building operations of a permanent and lasting 
character are being very generally postponed until after 
the event. The conditions ruling in the labor as well as 
the material market in the matter of high prices are the 
factors that seem to be unfavorable and serve to hold back, 
except where the building operations are absolutely im- 
perative. Shipments of Saws, Mallets, Bits, &c., from the 
old line manufacturers are still slow in coming forward. 
Builder’s Hardware finds a very good demand from both 
local and outside sources. We might again note the large 
call for Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers, Lawn Mowers 
and many other specialties of a household nature. The 
Heavy Hardware trade is dominated by a very fair and 
steady demand for Small Angles and Channels, and Iron 
and Steel Bars, Carriage and Wagon Hardware, &e. 


—e 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Specifications on contracts are coming in freely 
and with new orders the mills are kept fully employed. 
The scarcity of Steel and the crowded condition of the 
mills cause some delay in making prompt shipments. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


OEE: GANIONED DOOR. cs ciwcsancoceenebmacateadeews $2.00 
es MTGE SOON d's ws & ia. kN wai KR Re eee ee ae 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ccsccccees 2.15 


New York.—Dealers in the territory tributary to this 
point are showing conservatism in buying, owing to the 
uncertainty of labor conditions after May 1. Purchases 
are confined to immediate wants, being merely to sort 
up stocks. Quotations are closely adhered to, and are 
as follows: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, 
$2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A decrease is reported in the 
amount of new business coming forward, but both the 
largest interest and independent mills are still well sup- 
plied with orders and shipments are being made more 
readily. The mills, however, are prevented from mak- 
ing full time for various causes and the market con- 
tinues very firm in tone, full prices being readily realized. 
Some difficulty is experienced because of broken assort- 
ment of sizes. The jobbing trade has continued of satis- 
factory proportions. Official prices are $2.15 to $2.20 in 
earload lots, f.o.b. Chicago. Broken cars sell at 5 to 10 
cents higher. For galvanizing 75 cents per keg and for 
tinning $1.50 extra per keg is charged. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Continuance of the very good 
demand for Wire Nails is reported by the jobbing trade, 
and a quotation of $2.35 in small lots is named. 

Pittsburgh.—There is nothing of special interest to 
note in the Wire Nail trade this week. The output of the 
mills is restricted to some extent by the continued scar- 
city of Steel, but the fact that a large Bessemer works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, 
has recently been changed from Rails to Billets will soon 
relieve the scarcity of Steel to some extent at least. The 
Wire Nail mills are steadily employed, mostly on con- 
tracts placed some time since, but a good many new 
orders are being received. The tone of the market is 
firm, and prices, we are advised, are being firmly held. 
We quote Wire Nails $2 in carloads to jobbers, $2.05 in 
carloads to retailers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
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burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days; for galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg is charged 
and for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—At a meeting of the Cut Nail Association, 
held on April 25, ruling prices were reaffirmed for the 
month of May. While there was an inclination on the 
part of some of the manufacturers to advance prices, it 
was deemed prudent not to make any change, in view 
of the difference in price of 15 cents between Wire and 
Cut Nails, and other conditions of the situation. Prompt 
deliveries are difficult to obtain, owing to delays at the 
mills on account of the trouble experienced in getting 
Steel. The market is strong and quotations are as fol- 
lows: $2.15, base, in carloads, and $2.20 in less than ear- 
loads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book 
to point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 

New York.—The local demand is fair, and some sizes 
are scarce, owing to delayed shipments from mill. Quo- 
tations for carloads and less than carloads are as fol- 


iows: 

CR: CFE is bik a hess hbxwedddedeawsanwaeees $2.29 
EGG6 CHAN CAPIOGGED C8) COCK <c occ cece cevccdccceces 2.00 
Pesan Nee PON NING od oS ca. cde csecewxeGeanmewenes 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—While some improvement is 
reported in shipments, the mills are much delayed from 
the inability of obtaining Steel promptly. There has 
been a fair current order trade, and the market has re- 
mained firm in tone, sales being made on the basis of 
$2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 in less than carload lots 
for Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails are held at $2.45 to $2.50 
per keg from store. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Cut Nails are meeting with 
wt very steady demand. Jobbers’ quotations are un- 
changed.. Steel at $2.40 and Iron at $2.60. 


Pittsburgh.—Shipments of Cut Nails from the mills 
are delayed to some extent by the continued scarcity of 
Steel. There is a good demand for Cut Nails, and the 
mills working full large contracts 
placed prior to the recent advance in prices. The tone 
of the market and we quote: Steel Cut Nails, 
$2.15, base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than carloads; 
Iron Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and $2.30 in less 
than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point 
of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 


are time, mostly on 


is strong, 


Barb Wire.—New business is confined to small lots, 
but filling specifications on contracts is keeping mills 
employed. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 

Onn: CORIOR WG oii cs we tee eetinsawr $2.30 $2.60 
Retailers, carload lots. .....cccccccccccces 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots............ 2.45 2.75 
Chicago, by Telegraph—The new tonnage coming 


forward has shown a decline compared with previous 
weeks, and mills have been able to make some progress 
in the filling of old contracts. The situation, however, 
has not changed radically, manufacturers still having a 
heavy unfilled tonnage. The jobbing trade has continued 
quite liberal and the market has remained firm. Gal- 
vanized Wire has been made on the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 
in carload lots, and Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside 
price being to retailers. For small lots 5 to 10 cents 
extra is charged. Staples in carload lots sell as follows: 
Polished, $2.30 to $2.35, and Galvanized $2.70 to $2.75, 
the outside price being to retailers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Trade through the jobbing 
trade for Barb Wire continues in very good volume. In 
small lots from store, Painted is quoted at $2.65 and 
Galvanized $2.95. 

Pittsburgh.—Deliveries of Barb Wire are very much 
better than some time since, as the mills are catching up 
on contracts. New tonnage being placed is small, the 
large contracts having been placed some time since. It 
is not believed there will be any advance made in prices, 
which are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; Gal- 
vanized, $2.60, in carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35: 
Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads to retailers; Painted, 
$2.45 ; Galvanized, $2.75, in small lots to retailers. 
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Smooth Fence Wire.—-‘The current demand is quite 
heavy, but for small lots in most instances. These, with 
specifications on contracts, are keeping the mills fully 
employed. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


PREG, (OBPIGOEE . occ vcd cccvccesceerecenesceesene RD 
PENNE, CONDI sb signs a0cd ine esv 400 we ele eke sues 1.95 
SOE CE I ab vob Sande cance canes se cmeesaca’ 2.05 


he above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


Gtod 10 11 1241244138 14 15 16 
3ase. $0.05 10 15 .25 35 45 .55 Annealed. 
$0.30 25 06=©6— 40——ti 4S 55 65 1.05 1.15 Galvanized. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been an unusual- 
ly urgent demand for both Smooth Wire and Wire Fenc- 
ing. The new business being of large proportions in some 
respects is unprecedented. Although shipments are com- 
ing forward more rapidly, the situation is not much re- 
lieved. Orders received by jobbers have been liberal 
and the market remains firm. The following are the 
prices current: Nos. 6 to 9 on the basis of $2.05 to $2.10 
in carload lots on track and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than 
carloads from store, Galvanized bringing 30 cents extra 
for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


St. Louis, by Teleyraph.—Jobbers report conditions 
of trade for Smooth Fence Wire as being very steady 
and in very fair volume. No. 9 at $2.30 and Galvanized 
at $2.60 in small lots from store is the general quotation, 
but in some instances these prices are shaded. 


Pittsburgh.—New demand is fair, and the mills are 
busily employed on old contracts, specifications on which 
are coming in at a satisfactory rate. Prices continue 
firm, and are as follows: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 
6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retail- 
ers and $2.05 in small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 
cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nos. 
15 and 16. 


Hickory Handles.—We give below the revised list of 
Hickory Handles which was referred to in our last issue. 
It will be observed that there has been a general revision 
and an advance in the list prices. It is subject to a dis- 
count to the trade of from 40 and 10 to 50 per cent. : 

TURNED HANDLES. 
Turned Hickory Awe Handles. 


Market and N. N. Y. patterns. Extra. Exlcr. No.1. No.2. No.3. 


96 and S4 inch. ....ccccs per doz. 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.65 
2 eee * 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.65 
Boys’ 28 and 26 inch.... E S30 S26 30 ERO ave 
38 in. single and d’ble bit. - 4.00 3.25 2.60 2.10 1.70 
40 in. single and d’ble bit. - 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.20 1.80 
42 in. single and d'ble bit. 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.40 1.90 
44 in. single and d'ble bit. - 5.60 4.50 3.50 2.60 2.00 
Straight, 30 to 36 inch... . 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.65 
D'ble ditted, 30 to 36 inch. * 3.75 3.00 2.50 1.80 1.50 
Hand Shaved Hickory Ave Handles. 
Octagon and Oval Hand Shaved, single and 

double bit. aa aa a 
36, 34, 32 and 30 inch, plain end..... per doz. 4.50 3.60 2.80 
38 inch, plain end............eeeees - 4.60 3.80 3.00 
40 inch, plain end............+++5-- 5.00 4.10 3.25 
86 and 34 inch, scroll end............ 4.70 3.90 3.10 
36 inch, Straight Lumberman’s....... 4.40 3.60 2.80 
38 inch, Straight Lumberman’s....... 4.60 3.80 3.00 
Broad Axe Handles... ....cisccccccvcsccvcess per dozen. $3.75 


Extra. Exicr. No. 1. 
Adze, House Carpenter, Ship and R. R., 36, 


Oe el BS TRON < ook 55008 S005 084 504 oe 4.00 2.75 


3.50 
Turned Hickory Pick Handles. 


Surface or R. R., Mattock and 
Miner's. 
Pick Handles: 


Extra. Exicr. No.1. No.2. No.A. 


Surface or R. R., 36 in. per doz. 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.25 1.90 
Drifting, 32, 34 and 36 in. 3.75 3.00 2.50 
Poll, 32, 34 and 36 in.. 3.75 3.00 2.50 
Coal Miners’ Small Eye, 
Se ORs 6 sx nen nes - $3.25 2.15 1.75 
Coal Miners’ Medium Eye, 
0 i Mi Phas ine csns 8.25: 2.15 1.75 
Coal Miners’ Large Eye, 

SU K %, B4...cccces - 8.25 2.15 1.75 ... cae 
Grub Hoe Handles, 36 inch “ 450 3.75 3.00 2.25 1.90 * 
Post Maul Handles, 30 to 

- 8.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 


36 inch......-.--seee6 
Hand Shaved Pick, add 45 cents per dozen to above prices. 
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Turned Sledge, Tool and Maul Handles. 
26 30 34 


Sledge, Tool 24 &28 &32 &36 38 £40 42 
or Maul. Length. inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. 
oo eee -perdoz 1.45 1.90 2.10 2.50 2.65 2.85 3.10 
Di. seca ers asec _ 29 1.45 1.65 2.00 2.15 2.25 2.50 
Pe eee - 90 1.15 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.75 2.00 


Hand Shaved Sledge, add 40 cents per dozen to above prices. 


Turned Hammer and Hatchet Handles. 
Per dozen. 

AL 12 18 34. 36 216 17 38. 30 20 23 S4im. 
Machinists’ 

Hammer... .70 .70 .70 .70 .70 .80 .80 
Blacksmiths’ 

Hammer... .70 .70 .70 .70 
Riveting 

Hammer... .70 .70 .70 .70 .70 .80 .80 
Hammer, A. 


90 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.25 


80 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.25 


_ 


.70 .80 .S8O 


90 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.25 


Sm Bi. ws 20 70.76 46 
Hatchet, broad 

OF DORE. cs 06 ces oe: os sO BO8 90335 135 
Hatchet, 

Shingle... .. .70 .70 .75 .75 


Second Growth Shaved Ave Handles. 
30 to 36 38 40 42 44 


Single and Double Rit. inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. 
Octagon and Oval....... per doz. 5.00 5.40 5.75 6.30 6.90 


Second Growth Pick Handles. 
30 32 34 36 


Octagon and Oval. inch. inch. inch. inch. 
SS a a.rad ctw 68a ee eae per doz. 4.70 4.70 4.70 4.70 
PO les kkk scat aid Seme Ree = 4.70 4.70 4.70 4.70 
I we sch irtidca6 nena ear ce ” 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 


Second Growth Siedge, Tool and Maul Handles. 


Octagon and Oval. 


26& 30 34 & 
2iin. 28in. 32in. 36in. 38 in. 40 in. 42 in. 
Per dozen....... 2.00 2.50 2.70 3.10 3.35 3.60 3.90 
Second Growth Hatchet and Hammer Handles. 
Per dozen. 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 22 24in. 


Hatchet, 

Shingling. .90 .90 .90 .90 
Hatchet, broad 

or benech.. 
Machinists’ 


1.00 1.10 1.35 1.50 1.60 


Hammer.. .90 .90 .90 .90 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.35 1.35 1.65 2.00 
Blacksmiths’ 

Hammer... .90 .90 .90 90 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.35 1.35 1.65 2.00 
Riveting 

Hammer... .90 .90 .90 .90 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.35 1.35 1.65 2.00 


A. E. & R. E. 
Hammer.. .90 .90 .90 .90 


Axes.— Within the past few weeks the Axe market 
has developed decidedly unsatisfactory conditions. The 
effort made by the manufacturers to maintain prices has 
been unsuccessful and there has been a break to a point 
below that at which contracts were placed a year ago. 
The jobbing trade in their suspicion of the market, which 
is thus shown to have been well founded, deferred pur- 
chasing to a later date than usual, and it is understood 
that a good many of them have not even as yet placed 
their orders. There is, however, a general feeling that 
the market is not likely to recede further, especially as 
existing prices are referred to by many of the manu- 
facturers as actually below the cost of production. In 
the competition which exists the usual differential be- 
tween manufacturers’ and jobbers’ brands is not in all 
cases adherred to, and manufacturers are in some cases 
selling their own brands at figures that closely approxi- 
mate prices of special brands. This is done largely on 
account of their desire to market their own goods and 
to discourage as much as possible the sale of special 
brands. 


Shovels and Spades.—There is a large volume of 
business in Shovels and Spades and the manufacturers 
generally have experienced some difficulty in making 
deliveries on account of scarcity of material and handles. 
There is, however, less complaint on this account now 
than a few weeks ago. The volume of business is such 
as to tax the capacity of the factories to the utmost, es- 
pecially as there is also something of a scarcity of 
labor. Manufacturers whether in the association or out 
of it agree in referring to existing prices as being un- 
pleasantly near actual cost of the goods. Reports from 
some of the independent manufacturers indicate that 
they are succeeding in marketing their product at prices 
very closely approximate to those of the association. 
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Wire Rope.—The following revised quotations on 
Wire Rope to consumers have been announced by the 
manufacturers, the discounts applying to list, July 1, 
1899 : 

Discount. 
Bee JE Ca Lalvic cela dueeicwans Oe ee eae 40and 2% 
Iron, Galvanized, add 10 per cent. to list... .35 and 2% 

Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, &c.—Under date of April 
27 a reduction is announced in the prices of Lead Pipe. 
Sheet Lead, &c. The new prices are as follows, subject 
to a discount to the trade of 20 per cent., and 1 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


Ri hy PO ONIN Soa dais 6 oe Kod cence weheweeaws 64¢ 
eG BNE TI Re 5 ds vic caw cdccescvanvesaké T4e. 
Tin Lined Lead Pipe, per pound................. 12%40c. 


Cordage.—Owing to an advance in the cost of fibers 
the Rope market is stiffer, resulting in a smaller range 
in prices. Demand is good and card quotations are as 
follows, on the basis of 7-16 inch and larger: Sisal, ac- 
eording to quality, 914 to 10 cents; Manila, on the same 
basis, 111% cents per pound. 

Paris Green.—There is little or no demand at present, 
but it is anticipated that continued warm weather will 
result in an increase in requirements. Quotations are as 


follows: 

Less than 1 ton. Per Ib. 
POUR TE OP COMBS 6 o.oo 6 ki eho h ees ceceeaucs 134e. 
Bt, SUP AF Ue OMNI soo wnic bes ve sibwe mvie ccs wkeers 14e. 
Dey We ee Oe RING 6 sie 6s ices eave tnteea ces baaieen 15e. 
Renee Dene, S te BS DOUNAE. ko shi di ko okie ese cen ccces 15e. 
Or Cee. BWI diva vo iee wks duce wocennceas 154e. 
Or UOMO SR OUNIs bin ec ckisiev ccc veenceccvedtencece 16¢. 
POE DONGK,. 20 WON 6k eiikeincceec ccc necniaved awe 17e. 


One to 5 tons, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 1% 
cents per pound less. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The market is very dull and quiet. 
New business is light; specifications on contracts are not 
coming in freely, so that oil is accumulating in tanks. 
In view of these conditions it is understood that some of 
the Oil mills have closed down. The Seed market is 
weak and large consumers are not placing orders for 
Oil. City Raw is quoted at 44 cents per gallon, in lots 
of five barrels or more, and out of town Raw at 42 cents 
in like quantities. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Owing to the freer arrival of 
the new crop at Savannah and lack of demand, coupled 
with an impression among the trade that the price of 
Turpentine will be lower this year, the market has been 
weak. Stronger reports from the South caused prices 
to advance at this point, but not to reach last week’s 
prices. Quotations, according to quantity, are as fol- 
lows: Southerng, 4914 to 50 cents; machine made barrels, 
50 to 5014 cents per gallon. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO. 
CIATION. 


INCE January 1 the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, whose efficient secretary is C. A. Peck of 
Berlin, has made the material additions to its mem- 
bership which are noted below. This handsome increase 
in the roll of members is a tribute alike to the effective 
work of the association and the energy and ability of its 
officers: 


L. P. Ashley, Pardeeville. J. 
Jno. R. Arndt, Elkhart Lake. 





Kaiser & Son, Muscoda. 
Chas. Kieselhorst, Fond du 
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Anderson & Liebe, Stoughton. 

Ek. C. Alsmeyer, Cottage Grove. 

Cc. G. Balhorn, Welcome. 

F. J. Breylinger, Monticello. 

Boehm Bros., Durand. 

Biech! Bros., Beaver Dam. 

Cc. D. Bremer, Milwaukee. 

Bard & Holtz, Wild Rose. 

D. E. Brack, Meridian. 

M. R. Broeckler, Campbells 
port. 

J.-O. Caves, Westfield. 

Byron Dexter, Cambria. 

P. M. Ellingson, Stoughton. 

A. L. Endlich, Allenton. 

Jno. Ferdenherdt, Milwaukee. 

Jno. Gill & Son, New Lisbon. 

Gullicksen Bros., Iola. 

Hansen Bros., Scandinavia. 

H. J. Hendicksen, Argyle. 

Johnson, Hill & Co., Grand 
Rapids. 

J. W. Johnson & Son, Nesh- 
kora. 

H. Johnson, Deerfield. 

Chas. Kinder, Viola. 


Lac. 
A. H. Kleherg, Nekoosa. 
Fred. Lanz, Monroe. 
N. H. Leclere, Waukesha. 
Cc. V. Mashek, Kewanee. 
J. W. Metcalf, Benton. 
lenry Miller, London. 
I. G. Miller, Fox Lake. 
{. C. Norris, Elkhorn. 
-. H. Peshak & Co., Sun 
Prairie. 
Pelton Bros., Dallas. 
Roach Bros., Fennimore. 
Rusch & Hirth, Fond du Lac 
G. Ratzack, Oshkosh. 
Shepard & Wieland, Bayfield. 
Cc. H. Sheldon & Co., Thorpe. 
W. F. Sargeant, Bayfield. 
Schuler & Laurenz, Depere. 
H. Volkman, Kingston. 
W. W. Walsey, Sauk City. 
J. B. Weinsick, Plymouth. 
Wooster & Jones, Wautoma. 
Ziemen & Bruestwich, Fall 
Creek. 


I 
I 
I 
FE 


Legislation is now pending through which the associa- 
tion hopes to be able to organize a State Hardware Deal- 


ers’ Insurance Company. 
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MARKETING BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


HERE has of late been more or less conference be- 
tween some of the prominent manufacturers of 
Builders’ Hardware, with a view to correcting some of 
the practices which have been in vogue in connection 
with the sale of Hardware for large contracts. Some of 
these abuses are regarded as involving a good deal of 
hardship to the manufacturers. For years it has been 
the custom for dealers to submit to the manufacturers 
specifications, and the manufacturer has been compelled 
to do the clerical work at his own expense, giving the 
merchant a lump sum upon which to bid for the contract. 
Hereafter the plan is to refuse to furnish such lump quo- 
tations, except at a higher price. Dealers who are suffi- 
ciently familiar with the Hardware business to figure 
out their own bills will thus reap an advantage, as this 
will not apply to them. Those dealers, 
however, who are unable to make the calculations will 
be expected to pay an additional price to cover the cost 
of time and labor to the manufacturer on this account. 
The carrying out of this arrangement, it is said, will be 
left with a representative of the manufacturers who are 
parties to it, who will exercise supervision over the busi- 
ness, so far as concerns this matter. 


arrangement 


CARE IN PACKING GOODS. 


N ORDER to insure the receipt by their customers of 
| goods in the best condition the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., have adopted a sys- 
tem which seems admirably adapted to secure the desired 
result. In each case of goods shipped a notice is inclosed 
to the following effect: 


NOTICE. 


If any soiled, damaged or shop worn goods 
are packed in this box you will confer a favor 
if you will kindly mail this card direct to me 


with full particulars. 


q 


PRESIDENT 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, 


St. Louls. 
(Over) 





On the back particulars are printed as to the name of 
the packer and the date, together with the packer’s in- 
structions, as follows: 


These goods were packed 
Date, 
Name of packer 
PACKERS’ INSTRUCTIONS. 


Packers are instructed NEVER to pack any 


soiled, damaged or shop worn goods, nor to 


pack any boxes that are in bad condition. If 


such goods are given you to pack see the mana- 
ger of your department. 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company. 


Over 





By this system it will be seen that packers are given 
strict injunctions never to pack damaged goods or boxes 
in bad condition; the customer is informed as to the de- 
sire of the house to have the goods reach him in good 
condition ; the making of a complaint is facilitated as the 
blank may be returned to the president, while at the 
same time the responsibility for any neglect in the mat- 
ter is definitely placed. 
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SALESMEN AND 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


BY FRED B. ELLSWORTH. 


MONG the requisites essential to being a successful 
A salesman and a predominant factor is the confidence 
a salesman inspires. In fact, 1 have come to the conclu- 
sion that the greater the confidence placed in him the 
greater will be his success in life. Tracing this character- 
istic still further, should there not only be confidence be- 
tween a salesman and buyer, but implicit confidence in a 
salesman by his employer as well? 

The methods that many employers pursue in handling 
their salesmen, however, are not only irrational but in- 
consistent with sound business principles, and not only 
tend to show lack of confidence in a salesman’s integrity, 
but oftentimes make him untrustworthy. I refer now 
to the expense account, which many salesmen are com- 
pelled to keep. 

I can easily comprehend when a large institution, em- 
ploying a great many salesmen, distributed over different 
territories, find it necessary to have some system of keep- 
ing expense accounts, but the simpler they are, with the 
fewest possible details involved, the better off they will be. 
I have seen expense books carried by salesmen that would 
make a liar and a thief out of a minister. They contained 
a lot of unnecessary details, and such a lot of red tape 
that the salesman who carried it should have been a book- 
keeper instead. For instance, one expense account I saw 
recently was itemized as follows: 

Hotel, railway fare, ’bus or car fare, mileage book, 
cigars, drinks, shave, bath, shoes shined, tips, &c., to be 
itemized each day and footed up at the end of the week 
and sent in to be passed upon before an expense check was 
forthcoming. Such a system is as absurd as it is ludi- 
crous. Outside of the hotel and railroad fare the rest was 
inconsequent, and was simply incidental and of no par- 
ticular importance that I can see, unless it was the shave 
and the bath item, so that the firm knew to a dead cer- 
tainty that their salesman kept clean. With this was a 
form sheet, which requested the names of those called 
upon. If sold, how much? If not, why not? and other 
miscellaneous information. 

A salesman is employed to sell goods. He must have 
come to you well recommended with a reputation as a 
good salesman, a man of ability, honesty and integrity, 
or why is he with you? He goes out on the road to sell 
your product to the very best of his ability, to look after 
your interests, to communicate to you such information 
as is necessary to the interests of your business. It is 
understood, if you are a house with a reputation for fair 
dealing, that your salesman is to travel economically, con- 
sistent with comfort and good living, not necessarily ex- 


-travagant. You desire that he stop at a first-class hotel, 


and let me say right here that the standing and impor- 
tance of a house is often judged by the sort of a hotel 
that their salesman patronizes. If necessary, you expect 
him to entertain your customers, and he does this when 
he thinks it is profitable, and often does it as a matter of 
courtesy. 

You know full well, if you know anything at all about 
business, just about what it costs a man to travel. 
Such being the case, why make a bookkeeper out of your 
salesman? If your salesman feels that you have implicit 
confidence in him in every way, mark my word for it, he 
will do everything in his power to retain it, and not for 
the sake of a few dollars which he might be able to 
charge up against you will he betray it. 

Within the last few years the first-class hotels 
throughout the country in the larger cities have done 
away with the American plan of living, and now as a 
rule they are all run on the European plan. This has in- 
creased very materially the cost of traveling. Previous 
to this change the average rate per day on the American 
plan was from $3 per day upward, and $3.50 per day with 
a bath and upward, according te the location of the room 
and not considering sample rooms, which of course in- 
variably come higher. Since the change to the European 
plan the rate per day for a room is $1.50 per day and up- 
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ward, $2 for room with bath and upward, and more 
often than not the $1.50 room, if to be had at all, is unde- 
sirable. Meals are all @ la carte, with sometimes a table 
@héte dinner at night. This has almost doubled the cost 
of traveling as formerly. 

Many people labor under the hallucination that travel- 
ing on the road is such a pleasant, envious occupation 
that for the most part a salesman’s duties consist of 
riding around on comfortable Pullmans, stopping at fine 
hotels and wearing good clothes. To be sure salesmen, 
good ones, draw large salaries, but no salary was ever 
large enough to compensate a salesman for what he 
goes through or has to contend with on the road. 

Leaving out the matter of ability required to be a 
successful salesman, I think that one principal char- 
acteristic is also to have a constitution of iron and the 
digestion of an ostrich. Different climates through 
which he passes, the variety of foods he eats, and beds he 
sleeps on, are things few people take into consideration. 

The life of a salesman is no bed of roses. Some- 
times he is gone from home for weeks and months, so 
that on his return he has to be introduced to his family. 
Consider these things. Respect your salesman, have 
confidence in him. Make him feel that your interests 
are his: interests, and vice versa, and with that mutual 
feeling of regard, it will not be necessary for you to 
load him down with expense book accounts such as I 
have mentioned, or necessitate his being an expert ac- 
countant in order to hold his position. 





THE TRAVELING SALESMAN’S 
INTEREST IN HIS HOUSE. 


HE following letter from one of the leading houses 
T in the South emphasizes the fact that the sales- 
man’s interest is primarily with his house rather than 
with his customers, and that loyalty to his employer 
should characterize all his transactions: 


There is one point that we _ persistently try 
to impress on our salesmen, and that is that 
our interests are mutual and that our _ interests 
cannot be separated, and whenever they do any- 
thing that hurts the house it must eventually also 
hurt them. We find this at times a difficult matter, as 
so many salesmen are disposed to take a narrow view 
and try to work for themselves and customers, instead 
of trying to work for the interests of all. The salesman 
is a medium, or, we might say, a balance scale, between 
the buyer and the seller, and it is a wise salesman who 
can adjust the balance so nicely that both the buyer and 
seller are pleased. The man who does this is the highest 
type of salesman, and the man who fails in this must 
inevitably fail all around, and if it comes to a question 
as to whether a salesman would rather please the 
customer at the expense of displeasing his house, he 
should not hesitate a minute to displease the customer, 
for there are many customers, and it may be there is 
only one house for him. In serving one house for 23 
years in the same territory I tried to make this point 
quite clear to my customers. I wanted to keep them, 
but above all I wanted to keep my house. I would 
present this argument whenever they insisted on making 
a price that did not give my house profit. 


oo 


P. & F. Corsrn, New Britain, Conn., have on exhibi- 
tion at their New York branch, 15 Murray street, an old 
English lock which guarded the Prescott Gate to the 
lower town of Quebec for 100 years. It is heavy and 
cumbersome, but simple in mechanism. The lock weighs 
21%, pounds and the key 18 ounces, the latter being 
about 10 inches long. For purposes of comparison there 
is displayed in the same front window a Corbin Unit 
Lock Set, weighing complete but 5% pounds, the key to 
which weighs but % ounce. This exhibit graphically 
emphasizes the great improvement in security and finish 
accomplished in Locks since Locks of wrought iron were 
hand forged. 
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HARDWARE FACTORY 
COST METHODS. 


HE following paper by E. E. Brown of E. E. Brown 
T & Co., Philadelphia, was presented at a recent meet- 
ing of the Sash Weight manufacturers, and discusses a 
practical method without undue complication of ascer- 
taining and recording the cost of Sash Weights. The 
methods described and the principles laid down will un 
doubtedly be suggestive to manufacturers in other lines. 
The blanks are not filled out so as to represent actual 
costs in this particular department, but simply with a 
view to illustrating the methods employed. 


METHOD OF RECORDING 
COST OF SASH WEIGHTS. 


The cost of manufacturing and marketing Sash 
Weights is a subject that is a closed book to many of 
us, and very imperfectly understood by all. One of the 
provisions of the bill to regulate trusts which Senator 
Hoar introduced in the United States Senate provided 
that it should be unlawful to sell goods at less than 


_MOULDER’S BLANK. 


Molders’ Blank. 


cost, when doue for the purpose of ruining a competitor, 
and as this or some similar measure is sure to become a 
law it is most imperative that we know costs. Good 
business management demands it, the law will soon com- 
pel it, therefore it behooves us to master the subject. 
I would recommend the enactment of a law as an amend- 
ment to the National Bankrupt 
Penalty for Selling law, whereby criminal prosecution 
Below Cost and individual liability should 
follow every failure due to selling 
goods at less than cost. This would be very drastic, but 
it would settle at once the greatest evil every business 
man has to contend with, our cheap standard of credit 
would be raised, and the trust bugaboo would be buried 
with George Washington's little hatchet and William 
Tell’s apple. It is the fear of the law and not our con- 
science which keeps most of us in the “straight and 
narrow path,” and if we can get the proper laws passed 
there will be inaugurated that era of good times and good 
fellowship which has been promised us under the name 
of the millennium. 
I. How Shall We Arrive at Cost? 
Il. What Items Enter Into Cost? 

Cost must be computed for three periods of time, and 
we must also know the cost of each class of castings, 
therefore we will take up each of the following headings 
in detail: 

First. The daily cost. 

Second. ‘The average monthly cost. 

Third. The average yearly cost. 

Fourth. The cost of each class of castings. 

The daily cost is the most important and shows the 


greatest variation, which will show a difference in cost 
from day to day of from 10 cents to $3 per ton. To those 
who are not in the habit of keeping a daily cost this 
may seem a surprising statement, but when you consider 
some of these causes it is more easy to explain than it 
is to find a remedy. Some of the causes are: Molders 
out; incompetent molders; poor coke; a poor grade of 
metal. To illustrate these in their order, we have: 

I. Monpers Ovur.—Assuming a foundryman has 20 
molders at work and that it requires the output of 16 
to pay the cost of the day’s running and that the profits 
must be derived from the work of four molders, if one 


of these molders is out the profits are reduced 25 per 


cent. The daily report will show this as an increase it 
cost, as the following example will show: Suppose 


each molder produces 1 ton of good castings and receives 
in wages $2.50. If one molder turns out 1 ton, 20 molders 
will turn out 20 tons. We will say, for example, that 
20 tous are produced at a cost of $500, or $25 per ton. 
If one molder is off the expense of the day is reduced 
by the molder’s wages, $2.50, and the fuel and metal, 
which we will say amounts to $9.50, or a total of $12. 
We now have 19 tons of castings produced at a cost of 
$488, which is $25.16 per ton, an increase of cost per 
ton of 16 cents and an increase in cost for the day of 
$3.04. If two molders are out the cost has increased to 
$26.44 per ton, or $25.92 per day; and if four molders 
are out the cost has been increased $2.25 
— per ton, or $36 per day. 

II. INCOMPETENT Mo.tpers.—The per- 
centage of loss in castings from incompe- 
oe tent molders is increased, and the cost of 
chipping and grinding and apologizing to 
the customer is increased as well. The 
| loss in castings may equal the output of 
| one molder, and the delay and bad wark 
| has frequently resulted in the loss of a 

customer. 
III. Poor Coxe results in an increased 
consumption of fuel, a slow melt and great 

profanity. 


| 
| IV. A Poor GRADE OF METAL.—It is as 
difficult for a Sash Weight cupola to re- 
: duce an oxide of iron as it was for the 
Se camel of old to pass through the eye of a 
needle, yet we at times put a “rust” into 
the cupola and then wonder why it is that 
after having charged 4 tons we have only 
2 tons melted. The cost is increased by metal lost in 
melting, extra fuel used, wear and tear of cupola, and 
sometimes increase of wages as overtime. 

The daily cost is the most important and difficult to 
compute. There are certain expenses that are fairly 
constant, such as insurance, interest on investment, rents, 
telephone, taxes, power, teaming, repairs, car service, 
pattern and flask, fire brick, sand, core and facing ma- 
terial, tools, &e. By getting the total cost of these items 

for one year and dividing by 300, the aver- 
Daily Cost age number of working days in a year, 
it would give the amount to be charged 
to each day. To this add the daily cost of wages, fuel 
and metal, and divide by the number of tons produced 
that day, which will give the cost per ton, but does not 
give the cost per ton of each kind of casting, such as 
Regular Weights, Special Weights, Grate Bars, Elevator 
Weights or Washers; neither does it give the cost for 
the day we shut down for repairs, or for a new horse to 
replace the one that died, or the new set of flasks which 
have to be made. 

The average monthly cost will be fairly constant 
as to corresponding months from year to year, but will 
differ with the months of the same year. The extremes 
of heat and cold, the number of days 
shut down for repairs, busy and slack 
seasons are factors that influence cost. 
The average yearly cost is the least 
important of all, although it may be the most accurate. 
It is only important as it gives the base price. The 
causes of change from year to year are the changes in 
price of labor, metal and fuel. 


Monthly and 
Yearly Cost 


2s te gay 
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To determine the cost of each kind of 
quires very careful and systematic work. For example, 
we will say that a molder can make 20 
castings a day from a pattern which re- 
quires core setting, and that the casting 
only weighs 20 pounds; this would equal 
400 pounds for the molder’s day’s work at a cost of 


‘asting re- 


Cost of 
Castings 


PD biden deeihicbeunskcduk alae ena eeeeeeceeul 2.50 
Cores, facing, fixing flasks, &C............0000ee0e 1.5 
$4.00 


This is equal to 1 cent per pound. 


We will assume that the average cost per pound for 
that day, less the amount charged to this molder, is 
1% cents per pound. The cost per pound 
for this casting would be: Cost of iron 
delivered to molder, 14% cents per pound; 
extra work on casting, 1 cent per pound, 
making a total of 2% cents per pound, or 
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under the following 
METAL; FUEL. 

The Frxep CHuarGes would remain the same through- 
out the year and would be determined by taking the total 
debits of all accounts which are charged to profit and 
loss account when closing the books at the end of the 
year (excepting raw material, fuel and wages), and divid- 
ing by 300. This would give the amount to be charged 
to each day. 

If this association teaches its members the importance 
of knowing cost and how to arrive at it it will not only 
have justified its existence, but be immortalized and 
deserve to rank with the great and good of history. It 
will also have accomplished a great moral good by stop- 
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$42.50 per ton. This is the class of work Metal Charged 
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How should we arrive at the cost of 
each kind of castings? Acording to the 
laws of good business, and the contem- 
plated anti-trust laws, we must not sell any 
of our goods at less than cost, therefore 
we must know the cost of each article. 
I would suggest for this that we have 
printed forms which shall be so compre- 
hensive that every item will be included, and that among 


Knowledge 
of Costs 


of good castings to get the cost hy tot 
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Daily Cost. 


the blanks we have one which shall be known as “ Fixed, 
Charges” and shall consist of a summary of all that 
should be charged to that heat, and could be set down 


Cupola Blank. 


ping much of the damage done to that ancient command- 
ment, which says “Thou shalt not lie”—even about 
the cost of making Sash Weights. 


METHOD OF ESTIMATING 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 


From a New England Manufacturer: Nearly all of 
the letters you have published on “ Factory Costs” are 
very interesting and instructive, and show 
Interesting that the evil of underestimating is wide- 
Discussion spread. It is to be hoped that the manufac- 
turers, who most need light on this subject, 
will profit by the experience of those who have had the 
scales removed from their eyes. 

Many small and medium sized factories have been, 
and will be, started by mechanics who have decided be- 
forehand that the line into which they go or are going 
must be profitable. They are good mechanics, but of the 


art of merchandising they know little or nothing. They 
invariably enter the market on price, not quality, and 


such prices as they make are not based on a comprehen- 
sive idea of cost. Price cutting is a disease often born of 

lack of knowledge of costs, and when so 
Ignorance of created is seldom curable. Such con- 
Merchandising cerns exist, saving—not making—money 

one year, losing a little the next; the 
third perhaps a specialty or special job or a combina- 
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tion or pool helps out, and so or until dry rot sets in and 
it crumbles, to reorganize or disappear, and yet it is safe 
to venture the assertion that in all the years of their 
existence their selling prices will show a good profit 
above their estimated costs. 

If a manufacturer does not deem it advisable to in- 
stall a special department for systematizing his costs the 
only thing that remains for him is to be on the safe side. 
A method which, though not perfect by any means, but 

one that will be found safe, is to take 


Rule for Charging the actual manufacturing expense, 
in Expense plus cost of material plus a fair 

charge for use of tools and machin- 
ery; then, taking a fair average year’s sales, ascertain 


therefrom, by the amount of merchandise -bought and 
pay roll, how much should be added to the net cost as 
above to be safe. 

For instance, suppose sales for 1902 to be $300,000: 


PED UNTER oie Sok0 hos ede Ceeewedan $110,000 
peGuct not weed Ih G0OGs. «6 kcccescecceses 20,000 
— $90,000 
SU Gi de> oie a eid Mee oe ae eae $120,000 
Deduct foremen, laborers, all nonproductive 
Feetery Help OWA WGRAS.. ... 6 oc ccweccnccees 30,000 
90,000 


$180,000 

All outgo other than merchandise and pay roll 
namely, taxes, repairs, insurance, interest account, 
salaried help, &c., and, say, 5 per cent. on capital in- 
vested, amounts to $45,000; this would necessitate 
25 per cent. being added to $180,000. The actual 
Ce ae ae eee ee ee ee 


45,000 


fotal estimated cost... ured ‘ $225,000 

On this basis, if the sales exceed $300,000 the 25 per 

cent. added is still safe, and if the increase 

Changing is healthy and not spasmodic and the outgo 

Percentage not increased, this percentage can be re- 

duced. If the business falls below $300,000 

and the outgo is not reduced the percentage must be in- 
creased. 

Few manufacturers realize the folly of increasing the 
variety of their ouput rather than the quantity, and the 
corresponding expense of nonproductive mechanics, the 
waste of time changing from one style or pattern to an- 
other, the extra amount of money tied up in stock and 
the extra expense the added detail causes in handling 

and marketing. Take a given tool and show 
Increasing it to ten mechanics and one will get five dif- 


Variety ferent opinions of it. A composite tool can 

quite likely be made, embodying these five 
different opinions, and the entire ten satisfied. It fol- 
lows that ten workmen can make one kind of tool to 


better advantage than one can make ten kinds. 

Too many manufacturers believe that the wonder is 
in the next county; that his neighbor can produce 
cheaper than he. It is seldom so, quality for quality. 
The wonder will generally be in the next county, no mat- 
ter how fast one travels to catch him. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


Andrews Hardware Company have purchased the 
stock of Shelf Hardware, Tinware, Sporting 
Goods, Paints, Oils, &c., of Hines & Gherney, North Bend, 
Neb., and will continue at the old stand. 


Stoves, 


Geo. Gishpert has bought the Hardware, Stove, Farm 
Implement and Sporting Goods business of J. P. Kuble, 
at Pierce, Neb. 


Among the sufferers by the conflagration in Colum 
bus, Ohio, on the 26th inst., were the Tallmadge Hard- 
ware Company, who were completely burned out. The 
company are desirous of receiving copies of catalogues 
and price-lists from manufacturers. 
alin as cunattalinth 

The Ingram Hardware Company, Oakland, Cal., are 
building a branch store at Emeryville. The building wil) 
have a 10-foot frontage and a depth of 60 feet. It will 
have a fine plate glass front. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of T'he Iron Age, HASTINGS Hoos’ t 
NORFOLK Sv., Lonpon, W. C., April 18, 1903. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HE Easter vacation only concluded on Wednesday of 
this week, and, as a matter of fact, some shops do 
not open till next Monday. No special comments are 
needed. Trade is fair to middling. In the Cutlery trade 
business is quiet. From America have come increased 
inquiries for Butchers’ Knives and Steels, Shoemakers’ 
Knives and other specialties. The South African demand 
for Cutlery develops slowly, but an increasing trade is 
being done. The Sheffield industries have been much af- 
fected by the Australian drought, and it is hoped that the 
period of depression is past. With Canada Sheffield 
Cutlery houses have been doing an increased trade, and 
there are fair orders on the books. 

The renewed weakness in the Copper market has led 
to a weakening of orders for Sheets and Tubes, but the 
demand for Copper Wire for electrical purposes is brisk, 
and Brass Tubes are selling well. In the general brass 
foundry branches trade is only moderate, the demand be- 
ing mainly for cheap machine made goods. In this con- 
nection American competition is being severely felt in 
neutral markets. The cheapness of American Tubes, in 
spite of the much higher cost of material and labor in 
your country, is judged over here to be due to the marked 
superiority of American machinery and the American 
drawing process, enabling your mills to turn out in a 
given time three times the quantity of Tubes which can 
be produced here. Some leading British Tube makers 
are now laying down American plant, but great diffi- 
culty is found in obtaining the necessary skilled labor, 
which has to be imported from the United States. There 
is an improved demand for Builders’ Ironmongery. Up 
till recently I reported a number of times that the demand 
for Locks was for the better qualities. There is now a 
change; during the last few weeks for the better classes 
of Locks there has been only a moderate inquiry, but 
makers of the commoner grades are busy on orders which 
could not be executed during the strike. The sale of 
enameled advertisement plates is just as heavy now as 
it has been any time during the last two years. Several 
times I have urged tbat American manufacturers should 
tackle this trade. There is money in it. 


An English View of American Cutlery Manufacture. 

The Mosely Industrial Commission, consisting of a 
number of prominent British trade union workmen, who 
visited your country recently, have now issued their 
joint report. The workmen engaged in the iron and 
steel departments numbered eight, covering the blast fur- 
nace, iron foundry, engineering, boiler making, shipbuild- 
ing, shipwrights and tubes. Those interested in Hard- 
ware and Cutlery may be glad to have some excerpts from 
the report of Robert Holmshaw of the Sheffield Cutlery 
Council. Coming from the very heart of the Cutlery 
industry, his comments upon what he saw in America 
are valuable and suggestive. Space precludes presenting 
the report in full, but the following extracts are worth 
putting on record: 


Commodious Factories. 

The workshops I saw were, with few exceptions, very 
good; being large, well lighted and heated by steam 
pipes. This is not the case in Sheffield, where the open 
fire place has to be relied on for warmth, and only suc- 
ceeds in warming that part of the workshop nearest to it. 
One point that struck me in the Cutlery manufacture in 
America, and which, to my thinking, contrasts favorably 
with our system in Sheffield, is that there is no outwork- 
ing. All parts of the work are done in the factory, and 
this saves the great loss of time which must take place 
where outworking is practiced. Factory management is 
far better in America than in Sheffield. Every atten- 
tion is given to the comfort and convenience of the men, 
with the result that the great waste of time so common 
in our own town is there unknown. In an American 
factory a good stock of the raw materials used in manu- 
facturing is kept ready for use, such as Blades, Handles, 
Scales, Springs and all other parts required in the mak- 
ing of a Knife. This means that there is no unnecessary 
waste of time, as is the case where a man, on receiving 
an order, has to repair to various parts of the factory, 
and perhaps to some distant factory, to secure the requi- 
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sites for his work. This saving of workmen's time is 
noticeable all over the factory. The employers’ object 
is to turn out as much work as possible, and he knows 
that the best way to accomplish this is to make the work 
people as comfortable as possible and place every Means 
for rapid working at their disposal, with the result that 
the men can earn good wages under good conditions and 
the employer is sure of an increased output. There were 
certainly some work shops I visited in America whose 
conditions are much below the general standard, but 
even here the same system of preparedness was notice- 
able. In Sheffield, so far as I know, only one firm have 
the same methodical time saving system. 
American Workmen More Temperate. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is less drinking 
among American workmen than we find among our own. 
This applies not only to native Americans, but to Eng- 
lishmen settled in America, who speedily fall into the 
accepted customs of the country. The workmen in the 
States commence work in the morning to time, and work 
steadily through the day. The Sheffield workman works 
harder than the American, and, of course, is in many 
‘ases equally sober; but it cannot be denied that there 
are many instances where the fatal drinking habits re- 
sult in great waste of time and consequent annoyance to 
the employer. The cause and remedy for this are, per- 
haps, the most serious questions that could engage the 
attention of the Sheffield manufacturer. Personally, | 
believe—especially after this brief glance at American 
workshops—that some of our obsolete customs of work- 
shop management are at the root of this deplorable state 
of things. Enforced loss of men’s time for trivial causes, 
through no fault of their own, too often gives the oppor- 
tunity for leaving work which would otherwise not be 
sought. 

Prevalence of Machinery. 

There is a much more extensive use of machinery in 
the States than in Sheffield for Cutlery purposes. All 
Table Blades are forged by steam hammers or cut out of 
sheet steel, “flied.” All boring is done by machinery, 
and the holes required are made by one operation. 
Spring Knife Blades are forged by some firms, but in 
ali cases by Sheffield men; the greater proportion, how- 
ever, are pressed by machinery. Grinding Machines are 
in use in some of the factories, but only to a very small 
extent, and then only to do common work. Spring 
Knives are made on the same principle as in Sheffield, 
with the exception that all boring is done for the men. 
Grinding of Spring Knives is largely in the hands of 
Sheffield man, and is done in Sheffield ways. America 
makes no fine Scissors, but makes some Shears of mal- 
leable iron and some steel lined. The commop work is 
ground on Emery Wheels, and the better work seems to 
be ground largely on the German principle—that is, the 
workman sits in front of the stone, and by the aid of a 
large flat stick presses the blade to the stone with his 
knees. The labor is divided, one set of men grinding and 
others finishing. Bows are dressed by men on a belt. 
Sheffield steel is largely used in the manufacture of the 
best Cutlery, the reason given to me why American steel 
is not used being that its temper varies so much, while 
the temper of English steel is more even. 


Workroom Customs of England and America 
Compared. 


Tools and workroom are provided for all classes of 
workers, with the exception that in some cases the cut- 
lers have to provide their own files. This is strikingly op- 
posite to Sheffield custom, where the grinder and cutler 
not only provide their own tools, but pay rent for room 
and power in their employer’s own factory. The result of 
the American system is obvious, It is to the employer’s 
advantage to keep his men well supplied with work, 
otherwise his machinery is running at a loss. In Shef- 
field, whether the workman has sufficient work or not, 
the rent must be paid, and there is consequently not the 
same incentive to find regular and continuous employment 
for the men. It will readily be seen that there are times 
when this system is the cause of great loss to the men. 
A ten-hour day is the rule in America, with a Saturday 
half holiday from April to September. Wages are higher 
than in Sheffield, generally about 100 per cent. In the 
silver and allied trades there is great division of labor. 
A man does not begin and finish an article as with us, 
but is engaged on a special part, the article itself going 
through several hands. Machinery is largely used in this 
branch of trade. The greatest novelty that I saw was a 
die-sinking machine, which appeared to require little at- 
tention. Another interesting little machine was used for 
straightening Wire. Burnishing is done by men with the 
same tools as are here used by women. 


Apprenticeship System. 


The apprenticeship system of America is very different 
from the English one, and no doubt the chief reason for 
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the difference is to be found in the exceptional chances 
American employers have of filling their workshops with 
trained men from England and the Continent. There is 
not the same eagerness to apprentice lads as with us. In 
one large silver factory I visited they had not a boy under 
the age of 18. The manager told me lads were more 
bother than they were worth. In a Razor grinding shop 
where 30 men were employed there were only two boys. 
The same scarcity of apprentices struck me in all the 
shops. The long apprenticeship system of England is 
unknown. The American boy, on leaving school, wants 
to get money and plenty of it, and seldom enters any 
business which demands a long wait before he can com- 
mand good wages. The Cutlery trade requires too many 
years to learn to suit the taste of the young American. 
At the Cash Register Works at Dayton no boy is engaged 
under the age of 18, when he must have taken a course at 
the Technical School. His time of apprenticeship then is 
four years—from 18 to 22. The great specializing of work 
in many industries makes a shorter apprenticeship pos- 
sible, but on all hands I heard that the British-trained 
workman is the best in the States, even when working 
on the American plan. 


Specific Questions and Answers. 

At the end of each individual report a number of spe- 
cific questions were put to the delegates, which they were 
requested to answer. These answers are in many ways 
of greater value than the more general comments from 
which I have quoted. I regret that I cannot give all the 
answers to the various questions, but the following are 
useful because they convey comparisons as between the 
American practice and that obtaining in Sheffield. 


Q. Does the American workman do more or less in an 
hour, on average, than the English workman? 

A. The American workman does not actually work 
harder than the English workman in an hour, yet his out- 
put in certain branches of the cutlery trade is greater, 
because of the improved conditions under which he 
works. 

Q. Are suggestions for improvements made by the 
employers, the introduction of labor saving appliances 
and up-to-date machines, welcomed by the men, or the 
reverse? 

A. Labor saving appliances and up-to-date machines 
are welcomed by the men, because, while lightening the 
work, they do not mean the reduction of wages. 

Q. When skilled workers on piecework increase the 
output per man by their own efficiency, do American em- 
ployers cut down wages so as to prevent a man earning 
more than a certain amount? 

A. In the Cutlery trades I heard no complaint of this 
practice, but in the Britannia Metal trade I was informed 
in one factory that it was the custom for the employer 
either to cut down prices or to put the workman on day 
work at a lower rate than he had earned on piecework. 

Q. Does the American workman exert himself at times 
of special pressure, and at such times do overwork cheer- 
fully? How does this overtime output compare with the 
output of the normal day, and how does he in these re- 
spects compare with the English workman? 

A. In the silver and allied trades of America there is 
a great deal of overtime made—generally just before 
Christmas, when much of this class of work is needed for 
Christmas presents. Under the present system the men 
have to work if required, and the element of cheerfulness 
does not come in. In November the overtime in Meriden 
in the above trades was averaging about three hours a 
day. The output per hour of overtime in these trades 
is the same as the output in the normal day. In Sheffield 
there is not much overtime worked either in the Cutlery 
or silver trade; when it is worked it is for a short time 
before Christmas—for the same reason as in America, 
though not to the same extent—and the same amount per 
hour will be done as in the normal day. Being only of 
comparatively short duration, however, in both countries 
the strain on the men is not a long-sustained one, or the 
answer concerning the output might be different. 

Q. Speaking generally, are there greater opportunities 
for the workingman to rise in America than in England? 

A. Yes. This may be due to the more recent growth 
of manufactures. It is evident that men with exceptional 
ability will have a greater opportunity of rising or mak- 
ing their mark in a new country where fresh develop- 
ments are eagerly seized upon, and, as in certain cases 
that came under our notice, where distinct encourage- 
ment is given to the worker to think out improved meth- 
ods. It was not unusual to find in many factories that 
such men were appointed to positions of trust and re- 


sponsibility. My observations led me to conclude that 
such appointments are more common in America than in 
England. 

Q. a, Do you consider American factories better 


equipped for production than English? 
managed, and are a greater proportion of 


b, Are they better 
university 
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trained men employed in management than is the case in 


England? c, Do the factories turn out better work? 
A. a, Yes. ‘There is a greater use of machinery, and 


no expense is spared to secure any new device that will 
increase the output. 0b, In the Cutlery trades, yes. The 
work is given out systematically, and no pieceworker has 
to waste any of his time in journeys to various parts of 
the factory for work, as is the case too often in Sheffield. 
In American factories the time of a skilled workman is 
too valuable for his employers to allow of its being frit- 
tered away in running about for work; hence the method- 
ical system which sees that each man has his wants sup- 
plied by unskilled labor. Speaking generally, there 
seemed to be a greater proportion of trained men em- 
ployed in the management than in England, and this is 
no doubt due to the increased facilities America has for 
such training. c, No. Speuking generally, English fac- 
tories turn out better work than American. 

Q. How far is greater output in American factories 
due to—a, longer hours of work? 6, Greater speed at 
which the machinery is run? 

A. To my thinking, neither of these causes accounts 
fairly for the increased output, which is due chiefly to 
the employment of better machinery, to the extensive use 
of labor saving appliances, and to better workshop man- 
agement. 

Q. Are there any points in American practice which 
should, in your opinion, be imitated in English factories? 

A. a, Better workshop management, by which waste of 
time might be avoided. b, More frequent meetings be- 
tween employers and employees, at which the interests 
of each respectively might be discussed, and individual 
difficulties explained and understood. 


Birmingham and Barter. 


One of the difficulties which American makers will en- 
counter if they seek to transact business with semicivi- 
lized countries (as, for example, Central Africa), is the 
system of barter, which has grown up as between Bir- 
mingham manufacturers and native races. For three- 
quarters of a century the native races of Western Africa 
-Southern Nigeriain particular—have made Birmingham 
their mint. It is the “ savage’s mint,” and in it tons of 
‘** Manillas,” or ring money, which is a form of native cur- 
rency, have been produced. This quaint trade has found 
regular employment for many men in the brass casting 
industry, and at one time the demand was sufficient to 
keep a small factory continually employed. During this 
long period the supply has been fairly regular, and so 
recently as last year many thousands of these peculiar 
money tokens were exported from the Birmingham fac- 
tory to Bonny, the coast town in the Gulf of Quinea, for 
New and Old Calabar, and the “ Oil River” districts, 
where, by the way, the recent serious rising among the 
natives has occurred. A proclamation has just been is- 
sued by Sir Ralph Denham Moor, the High Commissioner 
of the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, forbidding the 
importation of ring money or “ brass rods,” another form 
of native currency or medium of exchange, which were 
inanufactured chiefly at Selly Oak. This order has dealt 
u severe blow on the two firms engaged in this peculiar 
African trade. For each offence the importer is liable 
to a penalty of £50 and confiscation of the goods. They 
are to be superseded, it is said, by ordinary coinage. 
These *‘ Manillas” are made of a copper alloy, and are 
of a peculiar shape. The body is like the upper part of 
a rather thick ring, about 2 inches long, and the ends sud- 
denly turn inward, at the end of which is made a hoop 
or shield of uneven surface. ‘They weigh nearly 2 ounces 
each, and in Nigeria are worth from 3 to 6 cents, accord- 
ing to pattern. They are generally the color of a penny 
which has been long in circulation, but there is one ex- 
ample, the most valuable, which is given the appearance 
of antiquity. The native African races are said to be 
very particular about the correctness of their “ coins,” 
and insist not merely on correctness of shape, weight 
and color, but they must “ring” to a half musical tone 
and allow of being broken in the hand. The slightest de- 
fect in shape, which would pass unnoticed by the or- 
dinary Englishman, is detected by the native, whose 
sense of touch and perception would appear to be very 
acute. The “brass rods” serve precisely the same pur- 
pose as the ring money; their value to the native is regu- 
lated by the length. An ordinary portiére rod would cut 
up into half a dozen “coins.” All this curious money is 
dispatched from Birmingham to the big trading houses 
on the West African coast, and the natives proceed up 
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the river in canoes from the interior and barter with 
palm oil and nuts. 


Solid Brass Coffins for African Potentates. 


Perhaps the oddest of the Birmingham manufactures 
is that of coffins for the palm oil potentates and native 
chiefs in Western and Southwestern Africa. They are 
made of solid brass, and in the majority of cases are or- 
dered by the chiefs themselves and used in their houses 
until required for their primary purpose, much after the 
style that we use a costly cabinet containing treasures. 
Many chieftains regard the coffin with as much reverence 
as the Chinese. The coffins are of huge dimensions, being 
from 7 to 8 feet long, 3 feet in depth, and are in the 
widest part nearly 4 feet across. The lid moves on a 
hinge and is always provided with at least two padlocks 
and keys. Sometimes the locks are fitted in the inside, 
which suggests that a chief may sometimes use the coffin 
as a bed and lock himself in. The brass is highly bur- 
nished, and in the bright sunlight gives off a dazzling 
glitter which appeals strongly to the native taste. The 
coftins are richly decorated with raised ornaments and 
attractively designed rods which run around the sides. 
The shield plate bears emblazonings, and sometimes fig- 
ures symbolical of mythology or of strange religious be- 
liefs. The general effectiveness is enhanced by a number 
of swan or ostrich plumes, usually in crimson or gold, ar- 
ranged in sockets at intervals. A coffin will weigh any- 
thing up to 700 pounds, and, as indicated, has sufficient 
space for several bodies. It may be the desire of a chief 
that his favorite wives shall be buried with him. There 
is no recognized medium of currency with many of the 
native tribes, and trade is generally conducted by barter. 
The exchange usually takes the form of gold dust, ele- 
phants’ tusks, palm oil and‘nuts and vegetable gum. Not 
long ago a Birmingham manufacturer received in pay- 
ment for one of these remarkable coffins many thousands 
of monkey skins. They had to be realized in the London 
auction market. 


Birmingham [lade Idols and Gods. 


For many generations idols and gods for heathen wor- 
ship have been manufactured in Birmingham. That 
they are still made is equally true, but the output is very 
small. So far as Birmingham and the Midlands are con- 
cerned it is a decaying industry, and to-day orders are 
seldom received for gods, or rather this quaint merchan- 
dise, as makers prefer to speak of it. The trade has been 
gradually declining, and exhaustive inquiries tend to 
prove beyond a doubt that the production of these idols 
in Birmingham has been reduced to a minimum. They 
are, it is true, occasionally made by small manufactur- 
ers, but the work is generally only to small specific or- 
ders. Whether, however, the heathen idol trade general- 
ly has shown any material falling off during the last ten 
years I cannot say. But while vastly less business is 
done locally there is no gainsaying that our Continental 
rivals are to-day doing a larger business in this direction 
than ever before. It is also an outlet for the energy of 
the enterprising American, and quite recently a large con- 
tract was given to Philadelphia and New York houses for 
the manufacture of Chinese and Corean idols. 


Flint Guns for Barter. 


But this is not all that the Birmingham manufac- 
turers do for the African natives. To her they are 
largely indebted for their arms. It is true they are 
common and not very effective, but having regard to 
the uncivilized condition of the people for whom they 
are intended an arrangement mutually agreed upon by 
Great Britain and several of the European countries who 
have interests in West Africa seems to be a good one. 
By that agreement it is made illegal to import any Guns 
having any form of percussion cap, the accepted “ Afri- 
can” weapon being fitted with the antiquated flint locks, 
common powder being also supplied. Birmingham con- 
tinues to send huge consignments of these old style Guns 
for the purpose of barter with the natives. Last year 
no fewer than 83,640 of these African barrels left the 
city, and during the past three years the number has 


reached nearly 300,000. The Guns find a ready market | 


among the natives of the Gold Coast and the Congo 
River, and are produced at prices as low as $1.80 each, 
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and payment is received in kind, usually the products 
of the land. The barrels are made for the most part 
at Hales Owen, and although many of the Guns are fitted 
up by the Birmingham gunsmiths for the Liverpool and 
Bristol shipping merchants trading with West Africa, big 
supplies of barrels, all “ proved” and bearing the mark 
of the Proof House, are received from the city by the 
gunsmiths at Liege, who make them up and sell them 
at prices below those of the home producer. The barrels 
are thoroughly sound. There is not, of course, much fin- 
ish about the Guns and they not infrequently miss fire, 
but at short range they will do considerable damage. 
The barrels are much longer than those of the ordinary 
English Gun, and the barrel of the longest, which is 
called the “ Buckaneer,” is from 4 to 5 feet long. All 
the barrels have to be rammed in the old fashioned way. 





POPE MFG. COMPANY. 

UDGE KIRKPATRICK of the United States Circuit 
J Court of New Jersey, made an order April 2, 1903, 
to show cause why the personal property of the Ameri- 
can Bicycle Company, through their receivers, R. Lind- 
say Coleman, Col. Albert A. Pope and John A. Miller, 
should not be sold to a company recently organized for 
that specific purpose. This order was made returnable 
April 20, and although neither stockholder or creditor 
put in an appearance or offered objection, the date for 
the return of the order was postponed one week to April 
27, when there still being no objection, it was ordered, 
adjudged and decreed that the proposition as formulated 
by the Reorganization Committee of the American 
Bicycle Company and approved and accepted by the 
company’s receivers, be consummated. In effect this 
means that a new corporation organized for this purpose 
and known as the Pope Mfg. Company, of which, at the 
proper time, Col. Albert A. Pope will be president, have 
secured the assets in the form of personal property repre- 
sented by the American Cycle Mfg. Company, Federal 
Mfg. Company and the International Motor Company, 
which includes the principal Bicycle and Automobile and 
parts making plants of the late American Bicycle Com- 
pany, for their bid of $3,500,000 and the surrender of 
$500,000 of receiver’s certificates. The real estate con- 
cerned will be acquired later, as the law provides that 
that kind of property must be sold publicly after due 
advertisement. The management and direction of the 
new enterprise will be in the hands of Col. Albert A. 
Pope, who is a firm believer in competitive manufacture, 
advertising and selling. It is Colonel Pope’s opinion that 
the American Bicycle Company failed largely through 
their failure to advertise, and within reasonable limits 
stimulate interest in cycling. As a pioneer rider and 
maker of Bicycles, Colonel Pope has a sentimental as 
well as a practical business interest in reviving the sport. 





SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ 
CIATION. 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Asociation will take place at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., on July 14, 15, 16 and 17. The head- 
quarters of the association have not yet been chosen. The 
selection of Saratoga will doubless bring out a large at- 
tendance of the members, and also of manufacturers, 
especially as the semiannual convention of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the 
same time and place, in accordance with their custom. 
Up to last year, when the Southern Association met at 
Atlantic City, they had been in the habit of meeting at 
some point in the South. This year they have come still 
further north, and it is to be hoped that the convention 
will be as successful as any in the past, if not actually 
eclipsing previous gatherings. 


ASSO- 


A, C. Raymer has lately opened up in the wholesale 
and retail business in Builders’ Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery, at 145 East Seventh street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES B. BEALL. 


HARLES Bb. BEALL, president of Beall Bros. and 

Beall Shovel Company, Alton, Ill, died Saturday, 
April 11, after an illness dating back about two years. 
Mr. Beall was born in Alton, July 13, 1848. He learned 
the trade of a machinist, and during the Civil War was 
an engineer with rank of lieutenant on the Federal 
monitor “ Ozark.” After two years’ service he worked 
at his trade for some years and then accepted a position 
as engineer on a river steamer plying between Alton and 
St. Louis. Then for a time he engaged in the machine 
shop business with D. & R. Millen. While the present 
business was established in 1872 it was not incorporated 
as Beall Bros. until 1882, the concern consisting of two 
other members of the family in addition to Charles B. 
and Edmond Beall. A fire occurred three years ago, 
burning out their entire plant, when it was moved to the 
present location. The business of manufacturing Coal 
Miners’ Tools, Shovels, &¢c., will be continued without 
interruption. 

Mr. Beall was a kindly husband and father, and his 
family and home were his chief attraction in life, and 
there he was usually to be found when the day’s work 
was done. Among associates he was an amiable, con- 
siderate friend, unobtrusive but thoroughly reliable. He 
is survived by a widow and eight children. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE AMERICAN Bott & ScREW CASE CoMPANY, Dayton, 
Ohio: Pamphlet illustrating Screw Cases and Revolving 
Cases with plain drawer fronts, for bicycle repair shops, 
machine shops, printing offices, &e. A locking device is 
arrauged so that all drawers can be locked and unlocked 
at one time. When Cases are to be used for fine tools 
and other valuable articles they are provided with lock 
and key, so that only the person having a key has access 
to the drawers. 


THE Dover Mre. CoMPANY, Canal Dover, Ohio: Lllus- 
trated catalogue and price-list, attractive in style, de- 
voted to the company’s Asbestos Sad Irons. The company 
are creating a demand for their goods by advertising in 
publications aggregating 3,000,000 circulation, these pub- 
lications being read largely by women. A feature of the 
Irons is the interchangeable hood, and the company advo- 
cate the breaking of sets—that is, selling a woman a 
hood and whatever cores she may want. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.: Selt Measur- 
ing Oil Tanks. Descriptive pamphlets are devoted to 
the Bowser Self Measuring Oil Tanks, Long Distance 
Pumps and Tanks, Out Door Cabinets for Gasoline, Drug- 
gists’ Graduate Self Measuring Oil Cabinets, &c. 


Epwarp K. TrYON, Jr., & Co., 10-12 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1903 catalogue and price-list of Bi- 
cycles, Sundries and Summer Outing Goods, covering 72 
pages and showing complete assortments. 

G. W. Cote Company, 141 Broadway, New York, man- 
ufacturers of Bicycle, Sporting and Motor Vehicle Spe- 
cialties, issue illustrated catalogue of this class of goods, 
including 3 in 1 Lubricant, a variety of Paste Lubricants 
and Cleaning Compounds, Toe Clips, Bicycle Holders, Re- 
pair Kits, Nipple Grips, Luggage Carriers and Baby 
Seats, Package Bags and Carriers. A more recent spe- 
cialty is the Pace Maker Graphite Lubricant for motor 
vehicle and bicycle gears, bearings and chains. This is 
a paste of even consistency in hot or cold weather, said 
to never gum, harden or thicken. They also issue gratis 
for display a hanger card of their 3 in 1 Oil, for cleaning, 
polishing, lubrication and prevention of rust in connec- 
tion with typewriters, bicycles, guns, sewing machines, &e. 

THE HORIZONTAL FREEZER COMPANY, 25 Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue and price-list illustrating Ice 
Cream Goods and Confectioners’ Supplies. 

THE UNION Bow Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Cata- 
logue and price-list relating to Wagon and Buggy Bows 
of all kinds. 

TRE Fuint BucGy Company, Flint, Mich.: Catalogue 
devoted to Buggies, Driving Wagons, Surries, Spring 
Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Sleighs, &c. 
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THe J. L. CLrarK HARDWARE COMPANY, Rockford, LL: 
Illustrated booklet entitled “ Little Metal Specialties of 
Merit.” These include Flue Stoppers with different ar 
rangements of wires, Flour Sifters and Toasters. 

THE THOMAS Mre. COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio: Lawn 
Mowers. Illustrated pamphlet of the Thomas line of 
Lawn Mowers for 1903, showing a number of styles, 
among which are high and medium wheel ball bearing 
machines. 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC Mra. CoMPANY, Washington 
avenue and Twenty-first street, St. Louis, Mo.: Emerson 
Electric Fans. An attractive pamphlet has been pre 
pared, with a blank space on the front cover in which 
dealers’ names may be placed. The pamphlet is of a 
size to fit into the ordinary commercial envelope, for 
distribution among customers. 

THE NATIONAL STOVE & ILLUMINATING COMPANY, 9U9- 
910 New England Building, Cleveland, Ohio: L[llustrated 
price-list No. 5, devoted to Gas Ranges, Hot Plates, Ra- 
diators, Heaters, Bunsen Burners, Mantle Burners and 
Curling Iron Heaters. These are all designed for the use 
of gas. 

A. D. Hatt & Son, 33-41 Spice street, Boston, Mass. : 
Hall’s Standard Refrigerators. An illustrated catalogue 
and price-list shows these goods in a variety of styles. 

THE ACME ROAD MACHINERY COMPANY, Frankfort, N. 
Y.: Catalogue No. 2,relating to Road Building Machinery, 
Contractors’ and Township Supplies, &e. 

THE WAYNE WorkKS, Richmond, Ind.: Catalogues de- 
voted to lines of Vehicles and Agricultural Implements. 


THE DIEHL Mreé. Company, Elizabethport, N. J.: Elec- 
tric Fans, Fan Motors and Motors for sewing machines 
and special purposes. Catalogues illustrate and describe 
these goods. 


THE KINGMAN PLOW Company, Peoria, Ill.: Cata- 
logue No. 36, relating to Plows, Harrows, Planting Culti- 
vators, &c. 


FRED. 'T. Brost COMPANY, Quincy, Ill.: Catalogue No. 
4. devoted to Sheet Steel Products, Pieced Tinware and 
Sheet Metal Specialties. The firm are also galvanizers 
and japanners. 


THE Prouty & GLASS CaRRIAGE COMPANY, Wayne, 
Mich.: Circular illustrating and describing a large va- 
riety of Sleighs. 


THE B. B. Mre. Company, Davenport, Iowa: Printed 
matter relating to the improved Dewey Stock Fountain, 
Butler Steel Hand Carts, &c. 


TTHE MorRISON Mre. Company, Fort Madison, Iowa: 
Illustrated catalogue No. 5, devoted to the Morrison 
Plows. 


THE WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Catalogue No. 5, illustrating Bohn’s Patent Dry 
Air Siphon System of Circulation Refrigerators. These 
are shown in a variety of styles and sizes. 


KELLEY, Maus & Co., Chicago, Ill.: Printed matter, in- 
cluding catalogue No. 41, iron and steel stock list for 
March, and standard classification book. In each of 
these are views of their new building, which they will 
occupy about July 1; also of their branch supply house 
and wood yards. Their new building is on West Water 
street, covering the entire block between Randolph and 
Lake streets, having a floor space of 175,000 square feet, 
with railroad trackage on the west side and river wharf- 
age on the east side the entire length of the building. 


AURORA AUTOMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY, Aurora, 
Ill.; sole selling agents. Brandenburg Bros. & Alliger, 
103 Reade street, New York: Fifty-two page illustrated 
descriptive price-list of component parts for Motors, Mo- 
tor Cycles and Bicycles, showing in detail the numerous 
parts of Bicycles and Motor Cycles. 


Soro 


THE Strurces & Burn Mre. Company, Harrison and 
Green streets, Chicago, announce the completion of re- 
pairs to that portion of their plant which was recently 
destroyed by fire. The works are now in excellent con- 
dition and the company are prepared to fill orders 
promptly for milk cans and milk can stock. 


G2 
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SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO.’S 
NEW BUILDING. 


SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., 
utilizing their new building at the inter 
r and State street for the re 
which has heretofore been 


HIBBARD, 


IBBARD, Chicago, 


are now 
section of the Chicago Rive 
ceipt and shipment of freight, 


Fig. 1. 


; handled at 
: nvenue and Lake street. 


feet long and from 70 to 175 feet in width, is bounded on 
on the south by South 


the north by the Chicago River, 


Fig. 2 


Water street, 
by State street. 


to the historic Fort Dearborn. 


the old building on the corner of Wabash 
The new building, which is 360 





on the east by Dock street,and on the west 
The ground upon which the building is 


erected was formerly an Indian encampment adjacent 
According to tradition, a 


April 30, 1908 


spring of sweet water flowed into the Chicago River at 


The building is ten stories in hight, not in 


a total floor area of a trifle 


this point 
cluding the basement, having 
over 10 acres, 

The Foundations. 
caissous 938), 
with 2798 


11 concrete 
together 


The foundations rest on 
feet deep and 7% feet in diameter, 





Looking Down Shipping Driveway. 


piles 50 feet in length. On these caissons and piles is 
iaid a floor of concrete varying in thickness from 5% to 
11 feet, in which are imbedded two tiers of steel beams, 
each 20 inches deep, laid close together and crossing each 





SAMPLE 


The General and Private Offices. 


other at right angles. Upon this foundation are placed 
248 piers, on which rest the steel and iron columns that 
support the structure and run up through ten stories 
The total length of all these columns is 20,768 feet, and 
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would make a single shaft of steel nearly 4 miles in 
hight. The wooden piles referred to would make a log 
26% miles in length. Supporting the ceiling over the 
driveways, shown in Fig 1, in the shipping and receiv- 
ing departments are 29 steel girders, having a depth of 6 
feet, 15 measuring, respectively, 37 feet and 14 meas 
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operating the pneumatic tubes and an ice machine. Wa- 
ter is filtered, cooled to a temperature of 40 degrees, and 
distributed to fountains situated in different parts of the 
building. There are 12 electric elevators, having a capac 
ity of from 2000 to 5000 pounds each, with a speed of 275 
feet per minute, and two electric lifts running from base 
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Fig. 3.—Section of Packing Room, Fourth Floor 


uring 47 feet in length, their total weight being 382 tons. 
According to the firm’s statistician, one of these girders 
would make 40 kegs of Nails, or 151 miles of common 
Fence Wire. The total weight of steel and iron used in 
the construction of basement and to the ceiling of the 
first floor is approximately 1200 gross tons, and would 


ment to shipping floor, having a capacity of 10,000 pounds 
each. The basement will be used for the storage of Sheet 
Iron, Tin Plate, Zinc, Nails, Hollow Ware and all goods 
known as Heavy Hardware, for the filling of orders small- 
er than carload lots. The latter will be shipped from the 
company’s new warehouse on the opposite side of the 





lig } Shel] llardu 


make a single line of telegraph Wire 10,230 miles long, 
or 26,870 kegs of Nails, requiring a freight train of 67 
enrs to baul them Each of these girders is capable of 
supporting a weight of TOO to SOO tons 


Equipment. 
In the basement are three 125 horse-power boilers, 
two electric house pumps, an electric air compressor for 





are, on Fifth Floo 


river. On the river front the basement opens on a dock 
7 feet wide, running the entire length of the building. 
Shipping and Receiving Departments. 

The shipping room on the first floor occupies 20,000 
square feet, the floor being raised 4 feet above a drive- 
way running inside the south front of the building, and 
being 35 feet wide by 215 feet long, allowing 21 teams to 
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stand abreast and still afford ample room for teams to 
drive in and out of the 15 large doorways opening on the 
street. By this admirable arrangement shipping can be 
carried on irrespective of the weather without the least 
fear of damage to goods. The receiving department oc- 
cupies the east end of the first floor, having a driveway 
inside the building 36 feet wide and 178 feet long, per- 
mitting the teams to unload to the floor, which is raised 
to the level of the truck beds, as in the shipping depart- 
ment. 
Minor Offices. 


On the first floor also are situated the offices of the 
traffic manager and the shipping and receiving depart- 
ments. Near the west end of the first floor are located 
the offices of the jobbing and city trade, with entrances on 
South Water street. The main entrance, on State street, 
is 17 feet wide and 59 feet high, flanked on either side by 
stone columns and opening into a vestibule 30 x 36 feet, 
from which a stairway 12 feet wide leads to the gen- 
eral offices on the second floor. 


General and Private Offices. 


The general and private offices are located on the sec- 
ond floor, and are shown in Fig. 2, including the pur- 
chasing, sales, order, accounting and crediting depart- 
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which is shown in Fig. 3; fifth, Builders’ and Shelf 
Hardware, shown in Fig. 4; sixth, Tin, Japanned and 
Enameled Ware on shelves and House Furnishing Goods ; 
seventh, Paints, Oils, Brushes, Saddlery and Tinware, a 
portion of which is shown in Fig. 5; eighth, Shovels, 
Spades, Scoops and Steel Goods; ninth, Wooden Ware; 
tenth, stationary and loose leaf catalogue system, Wood- 
en Ware, Axes and carpentry and Gun shops. 





THE PARAUTOPTIC BANK LOCK. 


HE HARDWARE CLUB is the recipient of one 

of the famous Parautoptic Bank Locks, the gift of 
Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company. It has been appropriately mounted on a bit of 
rich mahogany to properly display it and makes an inter- 
esting addition to the club’s curios. The name Parau- 
toptic is from the Greek, signifying concealed from view. 
The history of this Lock is most interesting, it having 
held for years the primacy in Bank Locks against 
the most famous foreign or domestic products. It was 
invented by Dr. Andrews of Perth Amboy, N. J., of the 
tirm of Day & Newell, New York, by whom it was manu- 
factured about 1841. It was taken to England by A. C. 
Ilobbs, the manufacturer’s agent, who was also a recog- 





Fig. 5.—Seventh Floor, Central Room, Between Elevators. 


ments, and sample room, accessible to customers and 
salesmen alike. At the left of the stairway landing a 
spacious and comfortably furnished waiting room also 
has been arranged for the convenience of customers and 
visitors. 


Ventilating and Heating. 


The building is ventilated by the Plenum method, op- 
erated by two 110-inch blowers, placed in a room on the 
fifth floor. The air is drawn from the outside and by an 
ingenious device purified, passed over heated coils to ob- 
tain the desired temperature and then pumped into the 
various rooms through numerous registers. 


Fire Proof Furniture. 


Not only is the entire building fire proof, but all of 
the desks, partitions and furniture of the general offices, 
where the most valuable books and documents will be 
kept, are of steel. This metal furniture is finished to re- 
semble mahogany. The floors of the offices are covered 
by a fire proof substance known as asbestolith. 

The building is equipped with telephone and pneu- 
matic tube systems, a telephone exchange and 70 sta- 
tions being located throughout the house. 


Location of Departments. 


The floors of the building, from the third to tenth, in- 
clusive, will be utilized as follows: Third, Gun. Cutlery 
and sample goods; fourth, packing room, a section of 


- 


nized Lock expert, and shown in the Great Exhibition 
held in the Crystal Palace, London, 1851, where it at- 
tained great prominence and was known as the Hobbs 
Lock. Mr. Hobbs’ success in picking the best English 
Locks and the inability of the English Locksmiths to pick 
this Lock led to what in Lock lore became known as the 
Great Controversy, and which extended over a period of 
years in which many pick-lock contests were formally 
arranged, with committees of well-known English Lock 
experts as arbitrators, the reports of the proceedings as 
they occurred being given prominence in the great dailies, 
such as the London Times, &c. Mr. Hobbs at times had 
as many as eight or nine of his regular stock Locks of 
commerce (i. ¢., not special test Locks) under test at a 
time, which his English competitors were unable to pick. 

In 1856, however, Linus Yale, Jr., the founder of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, gave the Lock its coup de 
grace, and “played hob” with the reputation it had 
gained, by successfully picking it. The workmanship of 
the Lock in its minutest details is a masterpiece of skill 
for Lock work of that period. 

An inherent weakness in any Key Lock developed 
with the progress made in high explosives, such as liquid 
nitroglycerine, &c., which could be poured into even 
cracks and crevices and, properly muffled, exploded so as 
to destroy the Lock without attracting much notice. This 
led to the invention of the Time Lock for safes, bank and 
safe deposit vaults and other depositories of valuables, 
a half dozen examples of which were exhibited in con- 
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junction with this Lock by Yale & Towne recently before 
it was presented to the Hardware Club. In the group 
were fine triple and quadruple movement Time Locks 
und other examples of Burglar Proof Combination Locks, 
Automatic Operating Devices, &c., made by the same 


company. 
—_— 


MOORE & HANDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY. 


OORE & HANDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., have commenced work on their new 
establishment, which two buildings, one 
located on Twentieth street and Avenue A, 82! feet front 
by 150 feet along Avenue A, five stories high, and‘ the 
other on the corner of Avenue A and Twenty-first street, 
175 feet front by 182% feet deep, three stories high, lo 
cated on the tracks of the Southern Railway and 8. A. 
l.., giving room for unloading five cars at a time. The 
two buildings will furnish a floor space of 157,687 square 
feet. The buildings will be of slow burning or mill con 
struction and equipped with electrical elevators and 
cranes for handling heavy goods with the greatest fa 
cility. The main offices will be located on the ground 
floor in the building fronting on Twentieth street, the 
main thoroughfare through the city, and near the Union 
passenger station. The company will build a modern up 
to date building, suited to their growing business, and 
contemplate using every convenience suggested by their 
experience and observation. When completed they ex- 
pect to have one of the best arranged Hardware houses 
in the South. 


will consist of 


— > 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS. 


SAN Francisco, April 20, 1908 

Hk outicok for trade continues to be of the very best 
T description. Orders for almost every description of 
Iiardware and iron and steel tax the capacity of the 
leading houses to fill. The outlook for Agricultural Ma- 
chinery of every description suitable to the coming sea- 
son could hardly be better. As it is, a great breadth of 
land has been sowed to wheat and barley, and as the 
season could not have been more suitable to the labors of 
the agriculturist the crop reports predict the largest 
wheat and barley crops that we have had for a long se- 
ries of years. All the farmers have money, and long 
standing mortgages are being paid off every day. The 
present fall ought to be the most prosperous that our 
California farmers ever had, as profits will be larger 
than for many a long day, the concluding portion of last 
year and the early part of the present alone excepted. 
What is said of cereals will also apply to fruit, and, in 
fact, to almost every industry in the land, and the build- 
ing boom, both in city and country, continues unabated. 
There will be sold during 1903 25 to 30 per cent. more 
building Hardware than during 1902, and that was a big 
advance on its predecessor. Every other department 
promises an increase, too. The new mills and the im 
provements in the old ones in the redwood and sugar and 
white pine sections of the State will call for an expend- 
iture of $600,000 to $700,000, and taking in the coast the 
umount will exceed $1,000,000, of which the greatest 
part will be for Machinery, Saws, Shingle Machines, &c. 
And here I may say that there will be several new 
shingle mills in Humboldt and Mendocino counties dur- 
ing the year. Each one will require from two to five 
Shingle Machines. The oil fields will require their 
quota of Machinery, Casing, &c. Then quite a number of 
short railroads are planned in different parts of the 
State, and including the Southern Pacific and Santa Fé 
extensions into Mendocino and Humboldt counties the 
total will easily reach 500 miles, all of which will call 
for Steel Rails, Engines, &c. 

One of the most important changes in San Francisco 
commercial circles for a long time has been the retire 
ment of Chas. E. Miller from the presidency of the Pa- 
cific Hardware & Steel Company. When the writer first 
knew Mr. Miller he clerked for a California street Hard- 
ware firm. That was away back in the seventies. Mr. 
Miller was then quite a young man. Subsequently he was 
in the employ of Dunham, Carrigan & Co., now the Dun- 
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ham, Carrigan & Hayden Company. Among his fellow 
clerks were A. L. Scott, Jno. A. Scott and A. W. Milligan. 
With Jos. Sloss, son of the late Louis Sloss, one of our 
leading capitalists and then president of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, they formed the firm of Miller, Sloss 
& Seott. They succeeded to the business of Huntington, 
Hopkins Company, and that of the Hawley Bros. Hard- 
ware Company, and afterward amalgamating with the 
firm of Geo. W. Gibbs & Co. formed the present corpora- 
tion. Mr. Miller has retired to take a well earned rest 
after, to my personal knowledge, being in harness for over 
30 years. His successor in the presidency of the com- 
pany, A. L. Scott, is an up to date business man. and is 
well calculated to direct the destinies of the company at 
this most important stage in theircareer. He is a bustling, 
wide awake Hardwareman, always up to the eyes in busi 
to pay attention to the business 
of the most unimportant caller. There have been quite a 
number of changes in the Hardware and iron business of 


ness, but always ready 


San Francisco during the past dozen years or so, and the 
foundation of the great future business houses of this de- 
scription is heing slowly but surely laid. tk 


— — 


TRADE ITEMS. 


The Heavy Hardware merchants of Chicago have re 
cently received a communication from the Heavy Iron 


Hardware Men’s Union agitating a new scale of 


The employees desire to establish a system by 


and 
wages. 
which $12 per week will be paid to porters during the 
first year of their service and $13.50 per week after the 
first vear, until the employee is engaged in the county 
and city shipping department, when the 
will be increased to $15 per week. It is further decreed 
that union shall not be discriminated 
against because of old age. The union, which was or- 
ganized last October, is said to have a membership of 
600. Thus far no action has been taken in the matter 
by the employers. 


order wages 


members of the 


THE AMERICAN FILE CoMPANy, Boston, Mass., were 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine on 
March 1, to engage in the business of sharpening Files 
under a patented process owned by the company. The 
equipment of their factory, which is located on Worm- 
wood street, South Boston, will shortly be increased by 
the addition of 40 building. The 
company Claim their effective, and 
already have a large number of prominent firms on their 


now 
very 


new machines, 


process to be 


books. The authorized capital of the company is $300, 
OOO. The Boston office is at 45 Milk street. 
THE KEYSTONE CoMPANyY, Sterling, Ill, will open a 


branch house in the Rumely Building at Kansas City, 
Mo., which will be under the management of E. W. 
Geiger and L. C. Patterson. 

THe directors of the Western Retail Implement and 
Vehicle Dealers’ met in regular session at 
Kansas City, April 15 and 16. Those present were Ed. 
Heeney, president; N. D. Robnett, vice-president; T. G. 
Wiles, H. E. Noble, I. N. Mains, C. G. Cochran, F. Colla- 
day, H. J. Hodge and F. K. Allen, chairman Harvester 
Committee. The report of the secretary was presented, 
announcement made by the president of the standing 
committees for the coming year, and other matters of 
taken up, especially the adjustment of com- 
plaints. It was decided to hold the next convention at 
Kansas City, January 19, 20 and 21, 1904. 


Association 


business 


ANDREW L. Boyb announces his withdrawal from the 
firm of Alder & Boyd, 37 Warren street, New York, who 
for the past five years have been manufacturers’ agents 
in New York for export trade, at the expiration of the 
copartnership agreement, April 30, 1903. Mr. Boyd will 
himself at 56 street, and continue to 
do a similar business for manufacturers as direct repre- 
sentative in New York and metropolitan territory for 
both export and domestic trade in such goods as Hard 
ware, Power Supplies, &e. Mr. 
Boyd was for ten years with Fuller Bros., and for five 
years with the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, before 
forming the partnership of Alder & Boyd. 


establish Reade 


Tools, Transmission, 
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KELLY’S DIRECTORIES. 


ELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LIMITED, London, Eng 
land, represented in the United States by Kelly 
& Co., 417 and 418 Temple Court, New York, have just 
issued the seventeenth revised edition of “ Kelly’s Direc- 
tory of the Merchants, Manufacturers, Shippers and 
Buyers of the World.” It includes all countries, even 
Iceland and Greenland, and is thoroughly indexed, both 
geographically and as to trades. It contains a concise 
statistical account of each country, its ports and prin- 
cipal towns, with a short topographical account and the 
population of each, together with classified lists of con- 
suls, bankers, importers, exporters, merchants, commis- 
sion merchants, brokers and shipping agents and buy- 
ers of imported goods, or manufacturers of goods ex- 
ported. There is also a section containing all the various 
customs tariffs. In importing countries, like South 
America, South Africa, Australasia, West Indies and 
Central America, the names of shopkeepers likely to 
purchase foreign made goods are given. This directory 
is issued annually, the information being compiled by 
a regular corps of travelers. The company publish over 
250 distinct directories, covering ail official directories 
of England, both trade, county and town and the official 
post office directories of Australia, New Zealand and Tas- 
mania. Their “ General Directory of South Africa” is 
also just out, being the first book issued since the Boer 
war, the last one having been published in 1896. It em- 
braces the whole of South Africa, including Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Basu- 
toland, Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, P@rtuguese East 
Africa and other sections. Another important directory 
is the “ Post Office London Directory,’ which is see- 
tioned off with alphabetical lists, court or elite lists and 
business lists, giving every town in England, population, 
railroads. hotels and distances from London banking 
sections, banks of the world having British correspond- 
ents, &c. 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO. 


IDNEY SHEPARD & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., proprietors 
of the Buffalo Stamping Works, have just issued 
Catalogue No. 67, containing 552 pages, bound in cloth. 
Some idea of the extensive assortment of goods the com- 
pany manufacture and deal in is afforded by a recapitu 
lation of the 18 sections into which the catalogue is di 
vided. Section 1 illustrates and describes notable 
Kitchen Specialties, including patented Buffalo and Per 
fection Goods; No. 2, Deep Stamped Ware: No. 3. Shal 
low Stamped Ware; No. 4, Tinsmiths’ Trimmings: No. 5. 
Pieced Tinware; No. 6, Ideal Anti-Rusting Tinware; No, 
7, Japanned Ware; No. 8, Black and Galvanized Sheet 
Steel Ware; No. 9, Coal Vases; No. 10, Copper Ware: No 
11, Milk Cans, Pails and Trimmings: No. 12, Oil Tanks: 
No. 13, Ice Cream Freezers; No. 14, Enameled Ware: No. 
15, Tin Plates, Black and Galvanized Sheets and Metals: 
No. 16, Tinsmiths’ Supplies and Miscellaneous House 
Furnishing Goods; No. 17, Tinsmiths’ Tools and Ma- 
chines; No. 18, Spice Cans and Caddies, Tin Cans. Tin 
Boxes, &c. Besides the works at Buffalo. the company 
have branch houses in New York, Chicago. St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Seattle and San Francisco. 





<j 


TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


aa annual meeting of the Texas Hardware Jobbers’ 

Association was held in Dallas on the 15th and 16th 
inst. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: J. C. Bering, president; J. B. Burnside, first vice 
president; Mr. Taylor, second vice-president; R. F. Bell, 
secretary-treasurer. The meeting was a very interesting 
one, and considerable work of importance was mapped 
out to be taken up during the year 


——_—- 


4. ©. Cole & Sons, Maxwell, Iowa, have disposed of 
the Hardware part of their business to Sid. R. Clift, but 
will continue in the Farm Implement business as hereto 
fore. Mr. Clift was formerly sales manager of the David 
Bradley Mfg. Company, Bradley, III. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Lhe Western Hardware Company, Leadville, Col., have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The 
company are wholesale and retail dealers in Shelf and 
lleavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, &e. 


RB. E. Donaldson, dealer in general Hardware, Wells- 
ton, Olio, has disposed of his business to J. C. Clutts and 
Melvin Tilley. 





The J. H. Wiese Company have purchased the Hard- 
ware and Agricultural Implement business formerly con 
ducted by W. H. Kuehl, in Eldridge, Iowa. 

J. F. Duggan of Ivesdale, 111, has sold his stock of 
Hardware. Stoves, Furnaces, Wind Mills, Paints, Oils, 
&e.. to 8. A. Schultz of Gridley, who will continue the 
business at the old stand. 

Wylie Reaney has purchased the Hardware store of 
Snodgrass & Gromo, at Claysville, Pa. By previous 
agreement he becomes the partner of N. B. Brockman. 
proprietor of the Claysville Hardware Company. It is 
the intention of the new firm to consolidate the new stores 
under the style of Claysville Hardware Company. The 
salesroom will be the one now occupied by Mr. Brockman. 
The premises formerly occupied by Snodgrass & Gromo 
will be utilized for the storing of goods. The company’s 
jine includes Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, &c. 

Pearce & Fetzner have recently embarked in the retail 
business in Salem, S. D.. handling Heavy and Shelf Hard 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Oils, &c. 





Sutherland & Anderson are successors to Sutherland 
& Godden in the Hardware and Farm Implement business 
in Waverly, Lancaster County, Neb. They have remod- 
eled and enlarged the old building, and the establishment 
is now 40 feet front by 50 feet in depth. They have also 
added a line of furniture to their former stock. 

William Ireland has purchased the business of Ritz 
& Co. Drakeville, Iowa, and will continue the retail 
business-in Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, Buggies, Wagons, 
Lumber, Builders’ Material, Tile, Brick, &e. 


Gilbert & Sturtz, Arkansas City, Kan., have incor 
porated their business under the style of Gilbert-Sturtz 
ilardware Company. The officers and directors of the 
new company are S. J. Gilbert, president; Frank Welier, 
vice-president; Chas. Sturtz, secretary and treasurer; 
W. L. Sturtz and L. A. Sturtz. The company’s business 
is both wholesale and retail, and covers Hardware 
(Shelf and Heavy), Farming Implements, Stoves and 
Tinware, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, &c. 

Muckenthaler Hardware Company have bought the 
Hardware stock formerly carried by the Paxico Lumber 
Company, Paxico, Kan., who will hereafter confine them- 
selves to the sale of lumber and coal. 

Lee & English, who have been in the Hardware busi- 
ness in Baraboo, Wis., for a number of years, have taken 
in another partner and incorporated under the laws of 
Wisconsin, the style being Lee-English Hardware Com 
pany, and the capital $20,000. The new member is 
August Ockershauser, who has been employed in the 
store for the past three years. The officers of the com- 
pany are: C. H. Lee, president; T. W. English, treas- 
urer; August Ockershauser, secretary. 


The B. FE. Luke Company have been incorporated at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, with a capital stock of $25,000, 
for the purpose of doing a general Implement business. 
The officers of the company are P. W. Madsen, president : 
B. F. Luke, vice-president and manager; E. W. Madsen, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Shannon & Cannon, Toronto, Kan., have disposed of 
their business in Hardware and Agricultural Implements 
to Sample & Thompson, who continue at the old stand 


Breckenridge Bradshaw Company, Crawfordsville, Lnd., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of S1LO,000. 
They are successors to Gould, Oliver & Martin. ‘The new 
concern have overhauled the old stand with a view to 
making it more convenient and attractive. They report 
a good business, with excellent prospects for the future. 

Dorsey & Seyb is the style of a new firm at Kahoka, 
Mo., who are handling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, &c. 

The Kerr Hardware Company have succeeded the 
Capitol Hardware Company in Boise City, Idaho. They 
occupy a new building which has been stocked with 
hnew goods. 


Perkins Hardware Company, Waukesha, Wis., have 
purchased the stock of the Watson Hardware Company, 
Mr. Watson having retired. ‘The two stocks will be com 
bined at the Perkins establishment. A complete repair 
department will also be conducted in which all kinds of 
galvanized iron, copper and tin work will be done. 


After having been in the business for 39 years J. 8. 
Bradley has disposed of his stock and store in New 
Berlin, N. Y., to Harry M. Sackett, who will continue at 
the old stand. 


The Boyd-Tolson Hardware Company, Fayette, Mo., 
have been succeeded by the Tolson Hardware & Imple 
meut Company. 

Baker & McCabe, Packwood, Iowa, have disposed of 
their business to the Packwood Hardware Company. 


K. Crist has retired from the Hardware business in 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Charles FE. Barnard has disposed of his interest in 
the Hardware firm of Barnard & Starr, Jackson, Mich., 
and the style is now Starr Hardware Company. 

The Higgins-Wasgatt Hardware Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn., have been succeeded by the M. J. Higgins Hard 
ware Company, who will continue the retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Impiements, Sporting Goods, &c. 





Fanning & Muffin have disposed of their Hardware, 
Stove and Agricultural Implement business at Daven 
port, N. Y., to L. D. Ware. 

Chas. A. Coffin has sold his Hardware business in 
Allen, Neb., to Saberson Bros. & Co., who have removed 
the stock thus purchased to a new location near their 
lumber yard. 


J. P. Johnson & Son have purchased the Hardware, 
Stove, Sporting Goods and Furniture business of T. J. 
Steen in St. Paul, Neb. 

A charter will be asked May 12 for the Swank Hard- 
ware Company, Johnstown, Pa. The incorporators are 
George Swank, Charles R. Glock and Morrell Swank. 
The firm have an established business in Johnstown, being 
among the oldest business houses there, and will be in- 
corporated in order to admit several old employees. 


The Sedgwick Hardware Company, Caledonia, N. Y 
are successors to the Hardware business of J. M. Matte- 
son & Co. and the plumbing, heating and pump business 
of A. P. Sedgwick. The company have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 and the following officers: 
A. P. Sedgwick, president; Robert J. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent; C. S. Torney, secretary and treasurer. 


Itta Bena Hardware Company, Itta Bena, Miss., re- 
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cently incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, have 
just completed a new building in which they will conduct 
the wholesale and retail business in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Farming Implements, Sport 
ing Goods, &« Ss. M. Kimbrough, formerly secretary 
treasurer of the Cotton Oil Company, is the general man 
ager. 


|  ———— 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
Thor Bicycle Motor. 


The Aurora Automatic Machinery Company, Aurora, 
Ill., whose sole selling agents are Brandenburg Bros. & 
Alliger, 103 Reade street, New York, are manufacturing 
the Thor gasoline motor for bicycles. The cylinder is 
a special casting lapped carefully inside. The outer 
flanges are machine turned to give uniform thickness in 
the metal walls, which keeps the cylinder from losing 
shape when hot, and the entire cylinder is nickel plated. 
The tread is extremely narrow and long bearings are 
provided, the bicycle complete with motor, 5-inch tread 
and regular wheel base weighing but 98 pounds. With 
road gear this motor is said by the manufacturers to 
take any grade up to 20 per cent. without pedaling and 
a speed of 40 miles an hour can be readily made. 
With racing gear, it is said, any stock machine of this 
make will cover a mile in 1 minute and 18 seconds. 
The carburettor is a special feature, insuring a uniform 
mixture under varying conditions with throttle open or 
shut. Ten bicycle manufacturers are building complete 
machines using the Thor motor. 





Gas and Electric Portables and Lamps. 


Plume & Atwood Mfg. Company, 29 Murray street, 
New York, have recently put on the market a fine new 
line of gas and electric portables in nearly 100 different 
patterns, styles and finishes. Among the latter are old 
brass and black, Pompeiian bronze, Tiffany copper. and 
oxidized silver, Japanese Bronze, old brass and verde, 
Cyrano and old brass, dead black and red, old Gold, &ce. 
They also have ready for the trade a new line of kero- 
sene oil lamps, both center draft and duplex burners, 
which can be furnished in all of the above finishes ex- 
cept the Tiffany copper. soth portables and lamps are 
in beautiful new designs, the latter being in table and 
stand lamps, and some of the Colonial column order. 


<—_______- 


The Susquehanna Bomb. 


The bomb which is shown full size in the accompany- 
ing cut is designed to fire .22 caliber blank cartridges. 
‘The openings are so arranged as to enable the operator to 





I'he Susquehanna Bomb. 


readily remove the cartridge after it has been exploded. 
The bombs are made with the handle socket in two sizes, 
to take sticks either 7-16 or % inch in diameter. Both 
sizes take the .22 caliber cartridges. The bombs are 
age by the Susquehanna Castings Company, Wrights- 
ville, Pa. 
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The Wagner Self Squaring Curtain Stretcher. 

The accompanying cut represents a self squaring 
curtain stretcher offered by the Wagner Curtain 
Stretcher Company, Greensburg, Pa The stretcher is 
made from selected basswood, the pins are amply heavy 
and of triple plated brass, and the bolts are of best 
quality rolled steel. The stretcher is referred to as being 
self squaring, self supporting, self bracing, rigid and im 
movable. It is explained that there is no bolt or any 
preliminary work to bring it into readiness for use, that 
where it stops it stays and that sagging is impossible. 
It can be adjusted to any size from a handkerchief to a 
curtain 6 feet in width and 13 feet in length. When 





The Wagner Self Squaring Curtain Stretcher 


the curtains are stretched on it, it can be folded to 
half its size and carried anywhere without injury to 
the curtains. When not in use the stretcher can be 
folded, occupying a space 6% feet long and and 6 inches 
wide. articular attention is called to the fact that 
the end pieces move back and forth on the front of the 
frame, while the x or self squaring pieces work on the 
back, thus preventing all interference, as each works 
independently of the other. It is pointed out that the 
center brace is ruled to correspond with the end pieces, 
and is fastened at top and bottom, making it impossible 
for either frame or curtain to sag in the center. This 
piece also acts as a center foot. 


———— ag 


Rotameter. 


Henry Kahn & Co., 189 Broadway, New York, have 
put on the market an instrument for the use of machin 
ists and others called the Rotameter, as here illustrated. 
This device is made in two sizes, nickel plated, with 
l-inch and 1%-inch dials, the illustration being a _ fac- 
simile reproduction of the 1-inch size. The Rotameter 
is designed for measuring surfaces by merely running 
the projecting wheel any distance up to 25 feet, the large 
hand traversing the outer dial reading to 12 inches, 
graduated by % inch, the inner dial registering feet 





Rotameter. 


as recorded by the short hand. It is recommended by the 
manufacturers as especially valuable as a surface speed 
indicator in machine lathe work in connection with steel 
castings and forgings, &c., to ascertain the proper speed 
at which to run the lathe in various kinds of work. A 
demand for such a tool has been created by the new 
high speed steels that are now being placed on the mar- 
ket in order to ascertain the number of feet per minute 
the lathe spindle travels. The Rotameters are made to 
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record inches and feet, as shown, or metric mensure, in 
both sizes 
—- _ 


The Gem Flour Sifter. 
The J. L. Clark Hardware Company, Rockford, IIL, 


are placing on the market the flour sifter shown here 
with. A feature of the device is the removable agitator, 





The Gem Flour Sifter. 


which permits the goods being closely nested for ship- 
ment. Each dozen sifters is packed in a heavy paste 
board carton. 





Oliver’s Safety Door Mat Lock, 


S. F. Oliver, 1092 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has just patented and put on the market the Oliver 
safety door mat lock, here shown, for securing door 
mats against petty thieving. At one end of a 3-foot 
length of Triumph wire link chain is a pointed wrought 








Oliver’s Safety Door Mat Lock. 


iron pin, 4 xX 3 inches, with a %-inch ring at the other 
end. In use the sharpened pin is forced through one 
corner of the mat and then through the ring on the 
opposite end, drawing the chain through the ring, the 
locking being accomplished by means of a metal U-shaped 
bracket screwed to the door casing with the back end 
slightly raised and near the door so that by slipping the 
pin in at the back and closing the door, it is impossible to 
withdraw the pin until the door is opened. If less chain 
is required the pin will pass through any of the links 
placed between the two holes of the bracket without 
permanently shortening the chain. It will be seen this 
form of fastening, while locking the mat, gives the owner 
instant control of it for cleansing and makes unneces- 
sary the use of padlock and key. The fastening is tinned 
te prevent rust. 
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* Stevens Sliding Breech Block Action, 


In Fig. 1 is shown a new drop forged sliding breech 
block action which the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., have perfected, and which will 
supplant the old style actjon which they have been using 
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made to order screens. The screen is made from hard 
wood and finished in oil. Both sides are finished alike, 
and it has an adjustment of 7% inches. The screen can 
be attached to the window stops by means of sliding 
strips, and can be raised or lowered from the inside with 


out removing it from the window. The sliding strips are 





Fig. 1.—Stevens Sliding Breech Block Action. 


on their Ideal rifles for many years. The new style 
frame, catalogued No. 44%, is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
strength of the action is described as permitting the use 
of modern heavy charges, and its ease of manipulation is 


twice the hight of the screen, which permits the screen to 
be used on either the upper or lower half of the window. 
The screen can be raised to any desired point, and the 
brass guides will hold it in position. To remove the 





Fig. 2.—Stevens Ideal Rifle No. 44%. 


emphasized us a conspicuous feature. It is remarked 
that the popular lever action is retained, but greatly im- 
proved with sliding breech block. The dropping of the le- 
ver leaves a free inspection of the barrel from the breech, 
permitting quick loading. Bringing back the lever raises 
and carries forward the strong breech block with a rock- 
ing motion, which is alluded to as preventing any possi- 
bility of buckling the shell, thus properly seating the 
cartridge in the chamber and finally securely locking the 
action ready to be discharged. The standard length of 
barrel for rim fire cartridges is 24 inches, weight 7 
pounds, and fer center fire cartridges 26 inches, weight 
7% pounds, and made in all standard calibers. All of the 
company’s Ideal rifles, Nos. 4414 to 54, will be fitted with 
the new style frame and action. The manufacture of the 
No. 44 will be continued with the old style action, but 
in the .22-25 and .32 rim fire and .25-20 and .32-20 center 


fire calibers only. 
a a 


The Porter Adjustable Sliding Screen. 


The accompanying illustration represents an adjust- 
able sliding window sceen, offered by the Porter Screen 





The Porter Adjustable Sliding Screen. 


Mfg. Company, Burlington, Vt. The screen is referred to 
as combining the good points of both .the adjustable and 





H 


screen from the window the sides of the frame are 


pressed toward the center. 
oo 


The Warren New Cabinet: 


The J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill, have 
added to their line of hardware store fixtures the cabinet 
shown herewith. Its important feature is an ingenious 
device by which all drawers resting on a shelf can be 
drawn out simultaneously, enabling the different styles 





Fig. 1.—The Warren New Cabinet 


or patterns in the compartments of that space to be seen 
t once. When a definite article is desired and its loca- 
tion known only the drawer containing it need be drawn 
out. The drawers vary in length, Fig. 2, and are ar- 
ranged in steps adapted to classes of goods that increase 
in size as the number advances; for instance, in screws, 
%6 spaces are provided for that number of full packages 
of standard assorted sizes. For bright wire goods, stove 
bolts and rivets the same arrangement is practical. By 
removing part or all of the partitions in a drawer, as 
shown at the top of Fig. 1, the cabinet is equally prac- 
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tical for files, chisels, augers and goods of a similar na- 
ture. The drawers so arranged are also suitable for 
many articles of builders’ hardware, especially various 
classes of brass, steel and bronze butts. The cabinet is 





fig. 2.—Drawers of the Warren Cabinet 


26 inches long, 21 inches high, 18 inches deep at top, 26 
inches deep at bottom, made in light antique oak. The 
drawers are 4 inches high by 4 inches wide, varying in 
length from 14 to 23 inches, divided into four spaces with 
partitions which are removable. 

aero 


The Marlin Grade B Repeating Shotgun. 


The Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, Conn., 
are introducing their grade B repeating shotgun shown 





in the accompanying cut. It is not as elaborate in style 
as the grades C and D, but very much nicer in finish 
than the grade A. Like grade A, it is explained, grade 
B is reliable, quick of action, simple and easy to operate, 
having comparatively few parts. It has a solid top and 
side ejector and throws the shells away from the shoot- 
er’s face. The grip of the stock and the forearm are 
both checked by hand, which is referred to as not only 
aiding the shooter in holding and sighting, but assisting 
in the rapid manipulation of the repeater. For the stocks 
in grade B, although plain wood is used, the wood is 
selected with special care. The barrels are made of the 
highest grade of special smokeless barrel steel. Each 
gun is subjected, it is pointed out, to rigid inspection and 
exhaustive tests. The gun is made with barrels 26, 28 
and 30 inches long, all six shot, furnished with cylinder, 
modified or full choke boring. 


————— 


Automatic Closing Hinged Fire Doors. 


The device for automatically closing hinged fire doors 
herewith illustrated has recently been put on the market 
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Automatic Closing Hinged Fire Doors. 


by Jas. Peters & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. The device is de- 
scribed as being so constructed as to secure double secu- 
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rity, there being two fusible links, one on each side of the 
opening and in no way connected with the door. -The 
door is thus free on its hinges, and can be opened and 
shut at will, while the action obtained by the release of 
the fusible links will, it is explained, positively close the 
door, no matter in what position it may be. The device 
consists of a heavy cast iron wheel, with a wrought iron 
arm attached to it, supported in an iron frame which is 
bolted to the wall. A chain with a weight attached is 
wound around the wheel, while a cord with fusible link 
is wound about the wheel in the opposite direction, thus 
opposing the tendency of the weight to swing the arm and 
act on the door. The melting of either of the two fusible 
links will release the weight, which in turn causes the 
wheel to revolve and the arm to strike the door, auto- 
matically closing it. 


OO 


The Walton Self Locking Block. 


The Walton Self Locking Block Company, Boston, 
Mass., are offering the self locking block herewith shown. 
The sheave of the pulley has on one side of its rim 
a true screw, and on the other side a cam 
screw. When the rope is guided to the right it is 
choked by the cam screw against a pin in the block. 





The Marlin Grade B Repeating Shotgun. 


When the rope is pulled to the left it is released and 
runs easily on the sheave. It is claimed that there is 





The Walton Self Locking Block. 


no friction to wear the rope. The device, it is remarked, 
is applied not only to pulley blocks, but to raising and 
lowering electric lights, curtains, awnings, &c. 
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Can Openers—ce Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 
8 10gal. 


5 
Illinois Pattern. - 50 2.00 2.25 each, 
lowa Pattern.. -eee 2.35 2.50 each, 
20 30 40 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Patt’ro .... 1.50 2.00 each. 


Cans, Oll— 

Buffalo Family oi Cans: 
10 gal. 
$45. 00 60. 00 120.00 gro 
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ms MD TE. Biv osecnvcvessssqccsncsnsseee 
.. per M $2@34c 
-. per M 42@..c 
per M 47@50c 
) Se pannanwennanens M 62@..¢ 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% 
B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 

$1.00 OT M.....cccccves 5% 
All other primers per ‘M.$1. 22@ 31. 37 


Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges: 
32 C. F., $d 50. .cocccccccccccccslOGiS 
58 C.F. $7.00...r.ccvcccceveces- 1000p 
22 cal. Rim, $1.60. .ccccecccceeLIP5%S 





32 cal. Rim, $2.75. .0.00-s00-+ +2 10K5% 
e. > Caps,Con.,Ball ee: paaeabe $190 
B. Caps, Round Ball.. + B1.49 
Somnret ire senebocenseds* 5 


Terget and Sporting Rifle...... 155% 
Primed Shells and Bullets.....15&10% 
Rim Fire Sporting......++ceecesees +4 
Rim Fire, Military senna anae 


Casters— 
Bed .occoccvee 00cerccecce TOTO In 
|” GREE ° swsekeue 60Q@60K5% 
Padladelphia. + ccesececees OTS IS 
Bos cpebchussociar ee 
Boss ‘Anti-Friciion. 32°70... severe eTUMIO% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix), oe 
Standara Ball oat, sn an 
Tucker’s Patent low list.....c.cses...80% 


le Leaders— 
gs 7 eke Ca'tle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 
8-16 4 6-16 7-16 % 9-16 
8.50 6.00 4.90 4.00 3.80 3.70 3.65 
%& 4% % Ito 1% inch. 
8.60 38.55 3.50 3.40 per 100 1b. 
German Coil. ..ceeeeeeee+ee-G0L10E 10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains. ... .60@10@60810 10% 
German Halter Chains, list July 2/ 
"97 nec cescveceecee OOL1IOL1IO@ 708 10% 
0 BR nn sscnansacest . 50& 10 @ 00% 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, VV "estern Standard: 100 pair 
6% —6-3, Straight, with ring. ..$27.00 
614—6-2, Straight, 2 with ring.. $23. 00 
6% 8-2, Straight, with ring.. $33.00 
6% —10-2, Straight, with ring ..#37.00 
ac dd why t Prace pair for Hooks. 

7 ‘6 per pair higher than 











ete At Li 
Trace, Wagon = Fancy Chains. . 
60O@tuk 10% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
Ss” 608 10@ 608 108: 10% 
SR hs cna hs +e 60L10@608 10k 10% 

Safety Chain... ...60000070k10G@75R5% 


Gal. epeinndnn ..iie L@h4c 
Covert Mfg. Co. 





Breast .-- 40&2% 
Halter........+ . 408248 
eee .- 40824 
BOGE. npescccseceses . 40X25 
GOO, sinanecpene csane occcccccces 4UK25 
Covert Sad. Works : 
BOGOTE, ..00- cc0000e>0008ce0vccer cscs e150 cde 
Halter. nace 05600neNees0ensesennesul 
Hold Back.......... quccccvers, ensesese 70s 
555 ibenenbing see NeDs. 0 xweinhsiies 00th 
Oneida C mm nity: 
Am. C ‘land Halters.........40@45&5¢ 


Am. Cow T1e@8.........s+sseee 000 A5@504 

Eureka Coll and Halter.......45@50&5% 

Niagara Coiland Halters... 45@50&5¢ 

Niagara Cow Ties... ...45&5@504 1 0&5% 

Wire Dog Chains oven AO@50K5% 
Wire Goods Go.: 


Dog C DD. .-  seensaniansonsiaih 70&104% 
Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain........ 50% 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpen ters* Blue........97r0. LO@45e 
Carpenters’, Red ......+ gro. 35@402 
Carpenters’, White......gro. 30@35c 
See also Crayons. 

Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s...... 00s ceersceeesseses --40&10% 
Columvpia.......++ ec rccceececcess -- SOXLOS 
FTE. won cnbes coercccccesccccccecss se00U% 


Chests, Tool— 
American Too] Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools. ovvcccccccce cl 


Youths’ C hests, with Tools......... 1.40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools... ...30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools... an 
Machinists’ and ‘Fip> Fitters’ Chests, 
EM Pty. ...eeserse rece wereerseees cies 50% 
C.E. Jenning. > Co. s Machinists’ Tooi 
Re or cceccccccedd ZX LUT 


Chisels— 


Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List....... +00 OD & 10% 
Buck bros pesces sosece « 
a? aries Kuck 
. 
ae. BD. cc0s0n0ceneneoentsegnseennsess Gk 10% 
C.E. Jennings & —_ Socket ‘Frar: ling 
a 15 poeeccesce — 












an "a. eevee 
el Be PRD. wvansancheerestell Sé@s0ase 
Tanged— 
Tanoed Firmers........ LOS @L0&10% 
Bask BIGSS. .. .0000.cccccsccccccscosess -. 306 


ee re 


THE 





c. E. Jennings & Co, Nos. 191, 181..... 
1624&10% ! 
L. & I. J. Whito, Tanged............ 25&54% | 
Cold— 


Cold Chisels, qood qualiiy.lb, 13@15¢e 
Vold Chisels, fair quality..lb, 11@12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary....... lb. 8@9e | 


Chucks— 





Beach Pat., each $8.00.. ........... 35075 | 
Pratt's Positive Drive................ 25% 
ID a aniss jaepaneneneseaenete eoece : 
IN tows bles nidehs < conus endeaeseee 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 

Combination Lathe Chucks....... -40% 


Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. . 30% 
Drill Chueks, New Moidel.......... .25% 


Independent Lathe Chucks......... 40% 

Imnproved Planer Chucks..... aveseste 

Universal Lathe Chucks..... eee +00 40% 

Face Plate Jaws,....0-.++5 ‘ -.40% 
Standard Tool Co. 

Improved Drill Chuck..... we aaa 


Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination. .......ccece seccsesescse4O% 
Caar Drill  .... .cces 
Geared Scroll o cceccccccececrccocce 
Indepenacnt. saesues see vonseumeseee se AOS 
Union Drill.. 

ITIL: scan svoe8 shebesesennnsees 

Face Plate Jaws......cccccese-s++ eee 

Wescott Patent Chucks: 
Lathe ChucksS..........cecccees o 0000 250% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drili.. occeneda 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... oss 
Little Giant Drill, Improved........ 40% 
Oneida Drill............+++ ceccccscoe@On 
Scroll Combination Lathe........ «+ 40% 


Ciamps— 
ustable, Hammers’.........20@20&5: 
Cabinet, BEB. .cccce pense 
ers’, P., S. & W.Co..... ae 
riage Makers’ Sargent’s.......... 
Besty, OS egeccccece ton 
Linemans, Utica Drop ForgekToo! 40% 
Saw Clamps, see , Saw Flere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


eeeeeeeeeareres 


scecccccceescoes eee 30S 





Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable .........55% 
Iwan’s Ciampion, Stationary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. ....® doz. $4.05 net 

Star Shank, All Steel. ...# doz. $3.24 net 

W. & U. Shank, All steel, 714 in. # doz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 84 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 


Foster Bros...... acai ae 
New Haven Kdge Tool | Go.’s...... . AE 
poets R. Plumb... . 334%@33 10% 
5 Te -sencGwaek-obs opnesee 50@50&5% 
L. er ie Mics vandsesanennccetcessie -30% 
Clippers— 
Flexible Shaft Company 
98 Chicago morse.............. $8.75 
1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 “ 
Lightning BB. cosces peseeeue $15.00 } 
Chicago Belt... ....00..00. e000 $20.00 ° = 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep.. «00 818.50 J 
Clips Axle— 
Eagle and Superior 4 and 5-16 
cdg na secre scelOP10% 


Norway, 14 ‘and 5-16 inch. .70@ 70-10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &e. 
Cocks, Brass-- 


Hardware list: 


Compression and Plain Bibbs... .. 
65 R5Q65A 10" 

Globe, Kerosene, Racking, éc.. 
eden tnk unsests 65410@ 70% 


Coftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 


Brass, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s list.40% 

Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son’s list. ... 80&10¢ 

Leatuer, Walter B, Stevens & Son slist4u% 


Combs Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10¢ 


Compasses Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods.... soos e006 QI5@5% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tooi Co.: 
PD.» cennconennessannsenesheeees 65% 
Calipers, Call’ 3 Patent Inside... eves 55% 
Calipers, Double.. ses 65% 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside. 3.7.65 
OOMPSTS, WERE. oo cccre ceoccsccscccccs 60% 
eee Coc cccccccnces 50% 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co.......0.++ ooo ROK 108 
Compressors Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ @ dos..........00...+ +. 82.50 


Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. dL. to Dealers: 


Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
Eastern.... TITHE (5R2 4% 
Central..... 75h244% 20d [$408 
Southern.. 708744% 2082 0% 
S. Western... 658110108 65e1085% 

Terms, 2% for cash. With delivery on 
Suu crates, 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each. 2% 3 S 
uabrador $l. 20 $1.50 a 50 $2 “0 2.70 
Gi 


6 s 
lastnned ea. $1.80, $2. 10 $2.40 $3.00 
Gal, 3 4 6 8 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 

25% 


Galv. Lined Ea, $1 ‘85 


Ga,v. L ined side handles 
Gal, 8 qd 
Each, 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Cord— Sash— 

Braided, Drab... .....60+-+s eoeld. 2 

Braide d. White, Com yw 1744@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian..ib. . A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common PD. ccwcnnan “ty 9 @9% 

Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@16 
Patent Russia...........lb. 122% @18e 
Cable Laid Russia.......1b. 12%@ Me 
India Hemp, Braided.,,.,.lb. 14@1é5e 
India He mp Twisted, .....lb. 10@12c 


8 
$1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.3) $41.15,.25¢ 


Patent India, Twisted.....1b.10@1%¢ 


TRON 


AGE. 





| Anniston Cc ordage | Co.: 
Old Glory, Nos, FT t0 22. .00.. 
Anniston, Nos. 7to12......... PRIX ¢ 
Old ¢ one. Nos. 7 to 12.......8 ® 186¢ 
Anniston Drab, Nos, to 2.....8 m 24 6¢ 
' Pear! Braided, COLON sevsennen b 17'6¢ 
Massachusetts, White .. coeceee Mt DD Z20¢ 


BHM ¢ 


Massachusetts. a Rh 26lo¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton....... Fm 19¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....# I 18¢ 
Ossawan Mills: 

Crown, Solid Braided White...# ™ 22¢ 

Braided, Giant, White.......... # DB 20¢ 
Peerless : 

Cable Laid Italian..... evetes en bescicas 16¢ 

Cable Laid Kussian................... l4¢ 

Cable Laid India........... detente sune 12¢ 

I 65 nuciv nn vad<aucweos 18¢ 
PEER, SUMED scesece. <scscescacuenes 1v¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 10 12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton ..,.... RD 324¢ 

Braided, Italian Hemp.. # DBD B2%¢e 

BRO, TAO , .coscvcesccceces # Db 49¢ 


hraided, White Cotton, Spot.# B 286¢ 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Gnvee Lake : 

A quality, Drab, 40¢.. 
A quality, White, 35¢.. 
B quality, Drab, 35¢. 
B quality, White, ~~ 
{talian Hemp, 40¢ . 
Linen, 5714¢........ 


Wire, Picture— 
List Oct.,’00........ 85@1IO@S5R 105% 


Crackers, Nut— 





rere ooee® Br. $24.00 
Cradiles— 

TE a 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gross.54%@éc 
Cases, 100 fr 0-9 $4.50, at factory, 
D. M, Steward Mfg. Co. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 


20% 


a. Pencils, round, flat 3 
i peepnsesconaedl gr.$1.50( 

Rolling. wii Crayons.....@r. $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (compo- 5 
sition) gr. $2.00) Oo 


See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........# doz. $7.00 


Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars—‘ce Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 


Viotor Garden ..........00..eeerees +++ 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1847..8 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 
ARBGROP. .ccccscces gaceeeex # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & 8S % dos. $2 50 
Simeon L. * Geo. H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives..... #doz. $3.00 
No. 77 Medium Knives......# doz. $2.5) 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co..... pinta wane eesee 
Red Devil.... 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. 
Woodward 


Meat and } Food— 
Hale's.. Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 118 








Perdoz.. $8.00 10.75 14.50 
Agpertecn vanes en entsieennis season a OOS 
Wach........ $5 % sio 825 850 $60 
Enterprise........ & 5@25K7'6% 
SE scuceos 5 “10° 13 7 2 32 
Each...... $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 86 
DOR sO GOK. ccccesccesveccesss SRM 
Nos ‘ 3 


1 2 

“914.00 $17.00 $19. 00 $30. 00 

Home No. 1, ® doz. $22.75...... & 10% 
Little Giant, ® doz...... 3344 &5@ 40% 
Nos. 305 310 320 $22 

, $35.00 S48. 00 844. 50 $72.00 $68. ae 


Sterling i in lca acacia a aaa aids 4@INK1 S 
82.00 each No. 2 ..82.50 each 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00. 
30&10@10% 
Wigeerats, ee 30&10@40% 


15. 
Enterprise Beef a Shean ae 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...........0..+5 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26x 8.30 x 9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 
Sterting. 96.00 C@Ch.........ccccccerees S314% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters . 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr....22@836 


Tobacco— 
All Tron, Cheap....+«d@0zZ. $1,256 $4.50 
Enterprise... ...... oo eee 
National, # doz. No. 
Sargent’s, ® doz.,No. 
Sargent's No !2and vl 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00. 
Bonney’s 










. “60% 
d& 10% 





sees on ARM OS 


iggers, Post ‘Hole, ae 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $0.00 
Iwan’slmproved Post Hole Auger. 40&5% 

Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Augers, # doz.... 5 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger. 
Oz $8. 50 

Iwan’'s Split Handle Post Hole Diggers 


ile xs avesvandnkhdesbedniteienecealee 
Kohler's Universal.......++ ) doz, i€ 00 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... ¥ doz, $12.60 
Kohler’s Hercules.......... ¥# doz. $10.00 


Kohter’s invincible.........8 doz. $9.60 
Kohler’s Rival...............72 doz. $8.50 
Kohler’s Pioneer. . ceseest? doz. $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 
nis s <icn bhai nneke senate seni 60% 


Dividers—Sce Computsses. 


Doors, Screen— 


al style E, % in........8 doz, $10.50 


Phillips’, style 077, 7< im. ...... » doz, $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, %in.......® doz, $11.00 
Porter's Plain, No.6.....---..- # doz. $6 75 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70.% doz. $10.50 
a pt LS aa ee vee ee $9.00 
Porter's NO. 44......se0see0. pecdaus ae 


Ayril 30, 1903 


Drawers Money - 

Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$15; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, $15. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@S81.? 


Blacksmiths’ seeing. $3.75@ 4.00 
Breast, Millers Falls.. sevecl@eiy 
Breast, P..S. & W ... . 4)&5 


Goodell Automatic Driils. 40&5@40810 
Johnsun’s Automate Drills Nos, 2 and 


Dsnsk etn thenstaninesaseth Or esercce 163,&10 
Johnson's Drill Points.......... 165 & 5&1 
Millers Fails Automatic Drills. . S3}GK Lg 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .............. 
Ratchet, Parker’s........... Socceeccces 402 
Ratchet, Weston’s.............ssee005 S38 


Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.S. & W....... Ge 
Whitney’s Hand rill Ni o. 1. _ 00; 3 
3 


Adjustable, No. 10, $12 
Twist Drilis-. 
Standard List.... 60@10@60€ 108: 10% 


Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drills—Sece Augers and Bits. 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..45@75c 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. 

2'¢-inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $9..40% 
Bue Ro eens oe "30% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits,....... ..30% 
SEO okancectesneccaus casieses ven 50% 
th Oinend ks healnn bet bn denee bad bated 60% 
Fray’ 's Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 8, ote. 00 — 

~ 


Gay's Double Action Ratche 
Goodell’ 8 Autos0&10410@508i 0810852 
ON sctctdhunnencsateause’ ececccess 40% 
meypew 8 Black Handle............... 50% 
ayhew’s Monarch.............. - 408108 
an ers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21...... - -25&10% 
Millers F alls, Nos. 11, 12, 41,42... ...15&10% 
SE in can cute anne ucaesceeeres 60% 
New. Eagiend Specialty er 
Sergent &C 
Nos. 1 50,50 5 and eiveninwscrscuce 0-804 
Be PE Dies esas csccccssonce ee 
Smith & Hemenway C a vaeeee oo eee eA GSS 


Stanley’ . R, & L. C 
o. 64, Varnished  Handless0@60&10&10 


No. Dietess ecccescsccesess U@70R10&10% 
Swan’s: 

SS WOO Ds vicncccsecesesedsseess pas 50% 
aes eecccces .40&10% 

Nos. 25, 35 and 45:: escceserece 20108104 

Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Territory. L. CO. L. 

PTR i kde Nedved eo .... B0B714% 

I nus: sithteddeodetdeen| 80B2%% 


Souther n.....cccoss cocce- + b@10G5S 
S. Wester n.. ....cccceeeeTSCl0G8% 
Terms, 2% for cash, 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
guctory shipments... gine scene OOS 
Perfect Elbows (5S. 8. & Co. Jocccese coco! 

Emery, Turkish— 

4to46 5/,to150 Flour 
KCQBeosesscseses0D, 5@ Se 38K¢e 


ko Regs ..........lb. 54e 58%e Ske 
oo ee 6e 
10-Ib cans,10 in case6sc 7e 6¢ 


10-lb.cans,less than10.10e = 10¢ Re 
oTE.—Jn lots1to 3 tonsa discount of 
10% is given, 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
Squeezers, Lemon. 


Fasteners.‘ Blind— 

Zimmerman’s ,.... ...-.cescoce.»-50&10% 

POON F856 pe'escnahaane once iidss ous 50% 
Cord and Weight— 


BVO cnccscssncnspsdseuencncsedesssncecssn lb 


cets— 
oh PHSet Tk senna 50Q@508 10% 


Metallic Key, Leather Lind70@70¢ 10% 
Red Cedar ......eecccccess AOGIO@50% 


Petroleum.......... cove L0L5@70 
B. & L. B. Co.: dana pene 
BED cn cepiicebaanacs . .60&10% 
ett chichasicnet eobseescoes coos --60% 
EAMES coi ce cae ens 


John Sommer’s Peeriess tm Key.. 408 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin OF 
John Sommer’s Victor ie er 4 502104 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. B04 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40% 
John Sommer’s I. X. L, Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork L an d so 
0 

John Sommer’s Ghicago Cork Lined, .60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..._"! 

Joha So:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar... . 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar 7404 





McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar ET sic od dcuvesea ts 35% 
tneroven, 34 and vA ics tas vnxs dhode’ 85% 
Self Measurin 
Enterprise = doz. $346.00.. .40&10¢ 


Lane’s, ‘doa. $36.00 _.., iX10E 
National Measuring, ® doz. $36_.40&1: 4 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files—Domestic 
List revised Nov. 1, 1894, 
Best Brands TORS 210% 


Standard Brands...) 75@75d10d% 
Second Quality..... 75H 104 10@8005% 
Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 


WF svaccussvesas «eee o eecerecceecedlS 


vi ixtures, Crindstone— 


"rice 





a Ricus <0 17 19 2] l 

Per doz.$2. 60 2.75 3.00 8350 4.40 
i TIO sc sns che ncnbh cael 301 oaiog 
Realing Hardware Co.............. 





604 
TC sun bialiicnidesentae . 60&10&10¢ 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanver,,.. 
# doz. 38. 00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fintares Extra 
HEAVY..... 0.0.0.0 eee eerees ee SOR IOR1LOS 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


Fodder Squeezers— —_ 


See Compressors, 
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Forks—. iug. 1. 1899, list. 


















pe 4 eee inact 60% | 
Hay 3 tine...... wcces ee dIR7 4S 
BOY, GARG o'eoc cineas nanctiae B67 4% 
Hay, Header and Baler 3 tine | = 
618 15% | ™ 
Hay, Header and Baler, 4 tine > 
66% | = 
Grain or Barley.......00+ 70% a 
Manure, 4 tine .......... 60420% 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... .60&20% 
SpPadtnd. .o ccccccseceees... 105% 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato. ........cccesssees 65% 
VisbOl,. TAOR. ccocccces eebbimendntaete 66368 
VI Peake crasescccesececcs OHF—S 
Victor, Header......-.. e 16368 
CIO, Be ve cnccccccectevccccess BH 98 
Champion, MaNuxPe. coccccesceccess joes 
ES eee - OORT 
Columbia, Manure.. . 70% 
Columbia, Spading - coccece “"70&10% 
Hawkeye Wood oreg 4 tine '® dos. 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.0 
W. & C. Potato ell ceueapiana de & 
Acme Hay.........+. HOR1LOX7 6% 
Acme Manure, 4 tine, .. 0X 20&10% 
Acme Manure, 6 tine......... B62ek LOK 2 
i rr 5& 15.85% 
Jackson Steel Barley 65k 155% 
I TEs vi cred ccdscescteoeiesecs 6H2R% 
W.&C. Favorite Wood Parley 4 tine, 
R doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished, ,doz, 
$1.15 131.38 


hiss tecnica 1@s80e 


Freezers. Ice Cream- 
Qts... 2 10 


Best..$1.45 1. $5 1. 5 2.4 0 3. 20 4.2) 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 75 3,75 
Fair .$1.00 1.10 1.30 1.75 2:30 2.99 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 

Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Temp Fuse ..cccce-+o00er0c$2.60) we 
Cotton Fuse..... 20290 a 


Single Taped F' USC... occ a03.95 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.20 $ 
Triple Taped Fuse,.........5.00} ™ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil- 
Stebbins’ Pattern........6 8O@S0L1C% 


CGauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c...........++ 
50k 10@ 50k 10k 108 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, etc.50&10@0W&104 104 
Scholl's Patent........50& 1K@50& 10&10% 
Door Hangers. .........++ee+00.SU@I0&10$ 





Fuiton’s Butt Gauge. ..........5-0 30& 10% 

———. kK. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
re neue one 

Wire, Grown & Sharpe 

Wire, Morse’s........... 

Wie Pic Be & We GO. ccc cccccccecs 
Cimlets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1. 60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
ro. $1.7: a 
Spike, Wood Handled, E dosarted 
gro. $3.25@5.50 


Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
From store, Single and Double90€10% 

F.O B. factory, carload lots : 
Single and Double... ...x0&20824% 
2000 box ESRI « IOR25% 


Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cons, with Brush. 
37%@ 50% 
List B,Cans (% pts. pts., qts)33's@438% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ~— L5% 
International Glue Co. (Martin's). 


4 1& 10 05 174 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade........g7r0. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-® pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 
$1.20; 2 $2.00 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. CO. ....6-.2000.-334@G334& 10% 





n 
Biot ‘d ndetonee. Niecnueke enna $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.5003.0 


Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindstores, } 
per inch, per doz......... 32.00 | 3344% 
Pike Mower Knife and Tool 


Grinder, each.. ......... $5.00 
Velox Ball’ Beariog, :aounted, Angle 
Trom Frames. ....0 2.00 cscvce each, $3.25 


Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


Galv. Steel @ 1000........... seececess $9.00 
Copper # 1000...........04. oveee 818.00 
rs and Ties— 

a alter bot ® 


Jore Rope 
Sisal Rope. ........... 
Covert’s saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters. ..,- > 270< 
Sisal Rope Halters 0k 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 








Ha ‘Rope aan Nits Ghandilite eedeced 60& 10% 
amme 

Mandied ‘Hammers— 
fHleller’s Machinists’..40@10@40&10&10¢ 
Heller’s Farriers.... .40&10@40€10&10¢ 


Hegnatie Tach, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 81. 50, 
Gc Stil aac aie 40G40&10&10% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcc=.........-ccce....00% 
Fayette R. Plumb : 
Piumb, A. E.Nall. mists eqasise earn 
Engineers’ and B.S. Hand.......... 
50& Te &5@: B08: 10&7 Mg&5% : 
Machinists’ Hammers50&5@508 L0&5% 
Riveting and Tinners’ ................. 
1NX26@ 408 108! 246% 
sargent’s C. 8S. New List.. ale” eno 


THE 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
8lb. and under... lb. k5e) 75k5@75 
BOS Mikckdcces lb, 36e > &10¢ 
Over 6 MWetescesa lb. 30¢ \ 
Wilkinson’s Smitis’......94¢@ le lb: 

Handies— 

Agricultural Tool Handles— 
Axe, Pick, Ec... .cccecess. + Ai @50G5S 






Hoe, Rake, &c.... 


cas - F0@6085% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, & 





PY ere 60% 
BP BNNs ii cisceiarcdeaswewedes 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
DE viainswans vsnsebapeeeace seadee 40854 
Champion ..-45@45& 104 
EE Bisvccstonnccacatatevtead, dasnas 50% 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted...... gro. $2.30Q@3?2.50 
Brad Aul....... oeeee 970. $1.25@$1.50 


Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$2.25@$2.35 ; large, $2.50@ $2.60. 

Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. - ‘d. 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3.50@$3.70. 

Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass d, 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large, $2.00@$2.25 

Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75 ; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 

Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 


$2.50@S2.75 ; large, $2.65@$2.85 
File, assorted... .e.ss. gro. $1.0@ $1. 15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, @C....... 50% 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@7ic 
Not Varnished.. . .........-55@60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack .doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .55 
Fore, doz. 35@38e; Fore, Bolte 


70@75c 
Chap!n-Stephens Co.: 
Carving Tool .-- 40@40& 10% 
CREE: <ccednvendedetndee c4sens KOCK LUG 
File and Awl... Ha H& 10% 
Saw and Plane.. Hn AVS 10% 
Screw Driver --40@40&10% 
Millers Fails Adj. and Ratchet anes 
Handles... 5&1L0% 
Nicholson Simplie ity File ‘sda ye 


60¢ 





BTOe. o.ceerseees scecccsccccces + $U0.55@$1.50 
Hanegers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 


Grovuve, Regular: 
MM nicscee, 3 4 5 6 8 
Single Doz.$0.85 1.20 1.50 1.90 2.30 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Regular : 








WO in deisnecncs e 6 

Single Doz..... 91. 10 1.60 2 ? “15 2.70 
Allith Mtge. Co, 

Reliabie. . --»per'doz. $15.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

Friction....... 

Oscillating. . 

aes bedscnnudetia - 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

Baggage Car Door...............-50% | 

EE cswéedexcs seee er 

PE inkactiewen ‘saxdgsions ateewe 55% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

oc ctu evans 60 

Roller Bearing............++: 60&10% 
Lane Bros. Co.: a 

Parlor, Ball Bearing............ $4.15 

Parlor, Standard............ -- $3.35 


Parlor, IO TOGO, . <cccescocces 
Parlor New Champion 
Barn Door, Standard. 5v&1C&10&5% 






GO ccecdscncine «-+.. 50&10&10% 

ES  cunecaueadtauk 50&10K 1025% 
Lawrence Bros.: 

AAVANCE, .ccccccccccccccccsccceccss 

Cleveland... 

Crown... 

Giant.... 

New Yor 

Peerless... 60& 10% 

Sterling..... © wccecess 60% 

DOVER, Fie Cis ccoccoceas coccet 5OX1L0G 


Union: No. 44, $5.00: No. 45. $7.00; 
No. 46, 39.00. 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 


No. 1. Special, amaces=-<=° .60&10% 
No, 2,Standard, $18. . --60&10% 
Hinged Hangers, $16. atte wnee SOG 


Meyers’ Stayon Hangers .5U&10% (net) 
C.8. Smith Mfg. Co.: 
Lundy Parlor Door.. -- S&104 
Monarch Barn Door... O10 
Never Jump Hinge.. «+ +o SUK 10% 
PU cecsedadeeviveddesese 60& 10% 
POrtectlOR, ...cccccece + UR 5S 








Extra 5@10¢ often given. 





Fes 
ALRR 8 
BOGUS SRRRARAS SRRR _ Renee 5 | 


Silent Adjustable Track No. 18.. = 
Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22.. 
Trolley B. D. NO. 17... .ccocceseef 
Trolley F.D.No.120... .. 
Trolley F. D. No. 121..... ined 
po A A SS eee 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 25.... : 
Roller Bearing U.S. B.D..... W&5¢ 
Anti Friction B. D............ 60K 10% 


) | | REARS o.+- T0R5S 
Wagner's Adjustable.........70&10% 
Warehouse Anti-Friction...... .60% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer Wood Track No. 8...... $2.25 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5. - $2.5 
Imp’d Steel Track No. 7... $2.70 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 . - 82.65 
Ball B'r’g Steel Track No. 9... ..#2.50 
Ball B’r'g Stvel Track No. 10 ...82.50 
Roller B'r’g Steel Track No, 11. ..$2.45 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12.. .#2.40 
Ball B'r'g. teel Track No. i3.. 182.75 
Roller Br’, steel Track No.14. .$2 65 | 
Ball B’r’g Trolley Track No. 15 ...40% 
Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..40&5¢ | 
Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley | 
Track Nov, 16 . 4 











Ives’ Wood Track No. 1. -$2.15 
Ives’ imp’d Wood Track N. $2.15 | 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry Co.. 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing ...... 40% | 
PR cniccnaie canieacansvectnt bie 60% 
Badger Barn I ng oes nett We | 
Ck ee 50% | 


Climax Anti-l’riction....,........50% 


IRON 


AGE. 


BUNUN ccnicanddwenaudsetdedcaus 4% | 
Pt bicaccuvedawaen ducaecee 
DI vou ccdiadeckeecaade eon HOT 
Lundy Parlor Door.........-..ss+s Ww) 
SE teanenteugtiecdedieddvess oti 50) 


604 


Ser a trsnerctser esances 
Nansen..... 
Railroad. .... 
Street Car Door.. 
Steel, Nos. 800, 4 % 
Stowell Parlor Door..... asedawee 504 

Wild West, Nos. 800, 404, 500..... 54 | 
















Zenith for Wood Track... ......50% 

A. L. Swett Iron Works: 
PE en de canqendecencedsnsced 60& 104% 
ee wavauswnede 0&10 
Perfection.. askgae 
| SR ee “7% 

Taylor& Boggis Fy Cos, 50&15& 105% | es 

Wilcox Mfg. Co. 2 
Bike Roller Bearing ........ 60107 2 
C, J. Roller Bearing.......... bUKLOG | 
Cycie Ball nee srenncenesoeotnns a 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... ...404 12 
Ives, Wood Track .........-... WEKLOG | S 
L.T. Roller Bearing.. . BORLIES Shwe 
New Era Roller Bearing. . WL | S 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60% 10&5% 2 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 60% | e 
Richards’ Wood Track.. wel e 
Richards’ Steel Track Ok10% | S 
Spencer Roller Bearing. oT oud 10% hel 

os 


Tandem Nos. 1 and 2 eowoctnn 
Underwriters’ Roller Be: aring 
We eiiaitintdiieinn ante 
Wilcox Auditorium Bali Bes 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. % 
WilcoxEly.Door, Nos 1l2and 1224.5) 












Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 132. 10% 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller 
ane. nuesnsoumeesensneideunned 30% 
Wilcox Le Roy Noiseless 
ORDO. ses cdedesmrawedsccseqases 
Wilcox New Century..... . si 108 104 
Wilcox O. K. Steel Track........ 50 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley... ++ 0% 


Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. ...40 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 

Ball Bearing. . <vsediwancalll) 
For Track, see Rail. 


= 
— ve | 
| 
| 


Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz., 
net, $4.50 


Hasps— 
MecKinney’s Perfect Hasp ®doz..... 50% 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands. ....cccceccesss 5O@508 10% 
Cheaper Brands.........+. O60 & 10% 


Note.—Net prices often made, 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


(Victor; National; 1868 O P 
Niagara; Clarks O. P.; Clark’s 
Tip; puffalo.) 

. dere 1 3 5 

Doz. pair. 8085 1.75 50 


Mortise Shu tter : 

(L. ee O. S., Dixie, &c.) 
1% 2 % 

$0.70 65 £0 5b 


Shutter, (Buffalo, 
&c.) 


N@vcccscesces J 1% 2 
Doz. pair.. ..$0.75 20 65 


North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No, 
2, for Wood ” —_ No. 3, for Brick 
$11.50. sivetnense 10% 

PU vocincn seces . 10@75 5% 

Reading’s Gravity........... -- 081048 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. 5, 11 &)3 

70&10@70&20% 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30 
with screws, $1.15. 

Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 

O. &.,Lull & Porter. coco. «+ scseod 5% 


Doz: pair.. 
Mortise Reve orsible 











Acme, Lull & Porter.. rh) 
Queen Ci: Reversibie. .. -15% 
tStenger’s Positive Locking, Nos. Le 
SB  cusodukdanckitees . 08 10% 
Shepard’ 's Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 5 5% 
We 10% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 3& 
se id Pada, Noa i 9&8. 


Tip Pat’n, Nos, 1 
eet Gravity Locking. Nos. i 3 & 


75% 


Chamaten Gravity Locking, No. 75..7 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. lu 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544...... 35% 
Em ire, Nos. 101 & 103. 70% 
W.H. Lo 0.’8 Mortise Gravity L ocking, 
WOU Wackdadecedacecdecntacasdéacnas 00% 





Gate Hinges— 


Clark's or Shepard's = Ooz, sets: 


MI anata aerate : 2. is 
Hinges ‘with Latches.4 2.90 2.70 6.09 
Hinges only......... “$1. 40 2.05 3.80 
Latcnes CAM cae, 20 .70 8.35 

New England: 
With Latch......... doz ....@$2.50 


Without Latch ....doz 
Reversible Self-( losing: 


oes @F1.8) 


With Latch........ doz. ....@41.20 
Without Latch..... 10z « - MS1LAS 
Weatern: 


With Latch........ 
Without Latch.... 
Wrichtsvi'le H’dware Co.: 
Shepard’sor Clark's, doz. sets, 


doz, $1.80 
..doz. 31.2 


No. l 2 3 
Hinges with Latches...29. 2.70 5.00 
Ree GRE, cccvevadeasas 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches onlv.......... a0 60 1.35 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Tro-..¢ro. $9.50@ 10 “0 


Non-Holdback,Cast Tron gro $7@7.5) : 


| J. Bardsley 7 
|| Bardsiey’s P 8 Patent Checking..... 15% 
Bommer Bro 


Bommer Bs all Bring Floor Hinges40< 







Bommer Spring Hinges,,......... 10% 
Chicago Spring Butt Co 

Chicago Spring rine «25% 

Triplo End Spring Hing -50% 








Chicago (Ball Bearing) "Floor 
Ee e+ woohey 
Garden City Engine House.. ...25% 
Keenc’s Saloon Door.........+. « - 25% 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:.... ! 
Acme, Wrt. Steel............ weaned | 
AOTNG, THOME. 566 cccccace . i 
Amertean......... e : 
Columbia, No. 14........ BY gr. 39.00 


Columbia, No. 18. # gr. $25.00 | 


Columbia, Adjustable. No, 7. ® ar. 
$12.00! 
Gem. new list...... 30 | 
Clover Leaf.. ® gr. , 50 
Oxford, new list... .........! 30% 


Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Co. | 
No.70 & ee nentnack Detachablet: 50 
Lawson Mfg. Co, 
Matchless,....... 
Matchless Pivot........ ecece 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Crown Jamb Hinge............... 40%, | 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge.45% 
Royal Ball Rearing Floor Hinge..45% 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No.16, Detachable, # gr$12.50 | 


Extra 10% oftengiven on mostof these Hinges, 


Ideal, No. 4......... accecetl @Us paeed 
New Idea No. 1...... BRT. $9.00 | 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 15% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list Mar 


15, 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges.........70%) 
Heavy Strap Hinges... 75 10% | 
Light T Hinges.......... 667% | 
Heavy T Hinges........605% | + 
Extra Heavy T Hinges. «ett 
Hinge Hasps...ecesccece 55m | 

Cor. Heavy Strap Peis .- 754 10% 

Cor, Ex. Heavy Z sezereee sof OR UE 

Screw Hook a se iin... : ib. 2 

and Strap. 22 to 36 in~<c0.. lb. 3 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
Oe ON FORO vcccccastcsauneacee 
Spinel evvvcecsssssecensesseeeld i. 
MONON cccaccccsaceeeceecsame € 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman’s Steel Spring Butt Hinges. bass 
1 LOG 
Hoftman’s Offset Refrigerator tenes. : 


: 40& 10% 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers, ......35% 


Hods, Coal— 





&10k10e 102 F 


Se % Brtra 25 10d 10 | 
x 2 @25 


~ 


° 


15 16 17 inch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 5.25 @ doz 
Jap. Open... .32.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 ®B doz. 


Galv. Fun‘el. $3.00 3.2 "5 3.50 3.75 PB doz 
Jap. Funnel. $2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Mortar.......s00.....000e@ach $1.45 
Steel Brick...ccccccccceccs.--- Caen $1.10 
Hoffman's : 
|. eccces 





eeeccecccoeses each $1.10 





DE Sc veanadaws --each $...00 
FOIE < ckccccces --@ach $3.20 
Hoes— Eye— 


Scovil and Oval Pattern,...cccoss-- 
COR 10Q@ 604 108 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@70d10% 


Handled— 
Aug. 1, 1399, List: 
Garden...... -oeeelOGlOR | we 
Meadow & Rhode Island75&2 62 | 
Southern Meadow.. .7id@i@2%%) 
Mortar and Street... 75@7%46% > = 
Planters’, Regular Pat’ n. 70&30% | 5 
Cotton... ce. cecceceseee-- 7587S | © 


Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion, Tur- 
nip, Berry or Tobacco. 08 Wk5% 


Note.—Manufacturers and jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


ric es. 
Pt. Madison Cotton Hoe.......... T5&T16S 
Ft. Madisun Urescent Cultivator “Hoe, 

per doz ccccee C0K10% 
Ft. Madiava Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight... ......... 8 doz. $5.00 

Junior Size..... «- «ee € doz. 34.00 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz. .$4 60 
¥t: Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75£20% 
eretstoger's sCut Easy.... 


SeGnnedéetosecea ee 
W.&e. Ivanhoe.. nee co eccnececeecececees T5R2F 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. 20 TOR LUI 
Acme Weeding. THX WRI 





W. &C. Re as Hoe, ® doz. 
$4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00..... wabdes 45@10¢ 
Door— 
in ktccihactenienigaweddbbimde oun 50% 


File and Tooi— 
pate elle Holders and File Han- 
Mdiccas Lendetatdata evacee + ene 


Hooks-— Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Readin eoeeves 


z. eee -- 60% 
Bird Cage, Sargent 3 List. dd, weds 






....60% 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List...... «++ MK10% 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s... -. 40&10% 
Clothes Line, Reading List 
65&10@65&10&10% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&2U&10< 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 45&10% 
Clothes Line, Stowelv’s........ ........ 20% 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 
Coatand Hat, keading............. 70@75% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ...... 65% 
Hirness, Hoffman.......per doz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List..... --- 40&10@754£ 
Wire— 
Madchen ans ad wate ti 80% 


Wire C.d& H. ” Hooks. 6 60 10@ 60k 10k 10% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 


EE RAM n6as ween eeeddcerunadquns 504 
SOG RO soccc: cecccaccees 508104 
CAT EEN as ccnecucneanmanes 50810854 


an a oe 








Wire Coat and Hat: 


AGE, 2.0.0.0 00-c0ccccccccescccccesecccces 60% 
B. b guecmesessguueee 
= - rac e, ‘Chief and Czar. coal 60% 

60g 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 


Box, 6 in. " tog doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25: 
10 in., $2.50. e 
ED oni asue0 oss ... doz. $1.95@1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous— 


Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 
Graes..cocc.Wos, I 2 3 , 
BE cesnssnees coce Bade 2.76 8 
Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ..2 ... 66% E208 
Whiffletree.. oo... Scoceeiall ib, SMe 
Hooks ana Eyes: 
Brass....- pea as ae 608108: 10@,70% 
Malleable fron . ...720@5@70d10¢ 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Doos Hook.. a HOt 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
® doz, $5.25 net 
CODE POGURRG.... os. cc0eesccccccees 50&10% 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails—Scee Nails, Horse 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 34-inch: 
Competition, ......6+5 - 444@ 43%e 
3-ply Standard ,..... ft. 6 @ 6%e 
L-ply Standard.,...... Mg 746@ 8 ¢ 
$ply extra...... ‘ 84@ 9 c 
heply extra ........ 10%@11 ¢ 





Cotton Garden, in. coupled : 





PP CEES 00s suaskanca t.6 @7 c 
Fair quality........ on 6 0 06 
— Sad— 
From /, to 10..... 234 @3c 
B. B. Sad Irons . 8@3%4ec 
Chinese Laundry..........lb. 44@5e 
Chinese Sad..........c000: lb. 334@4e 
Mrs. Potts’, per set; Pa 
Wii iia nh en 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....74e Tic 81ce 8le 
Tin'’d Tops....77¢ the 87c 8he 
New England Pressing... 3144@3%4e 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............d0z. 50@60e 
Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers 2% and 3.,.18@19 
cL eR ere 20@,21c 
Covert Mfg. Oo..........c008 coccces CORQE 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 





RIND ROT os vccsascccccennsce -30&5% 
i Salat hia Sion eonesend 45 de 2% 
Covert’'s Saddlery Works’: 
ET AkisiancksscakeheseneNbannnie’ 60& 10% 
eet $ebERe 662 00nsbc000009 - 60& 10% 
a oseanseses ©0000ce coccccenesssc cb 
O’SSCOC)... .cccccscccccsccces coco SOM1LOS 
ett 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... ..20@254% 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Holiow. 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 





Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..... ocsseensi 

Hartzell Cutlery Co...... 50S 

Smith & Hemenway Co..,....,, ... 40&10% 

Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
Corn— 

Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; Ser- 
rated, $2.1 ey ‘No. 1, ‘$1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 

= eae ‘ing 

Standard List.. LS @I08 10% 

ee 


i 
Cc, E. Ronis ets Nos. 45, 16 60&10% 
— Nos.51,52.60&10&104 





oe . TOR 1ORI226E 

Bee Bis Ss WENO wccsccne sovessss Suatoaee 
Hay and Straw— 

IE, <nantonnpas cnn -® doz. $6.59@7.00 

Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... ® doz. $10.00 


Twan’s Serrated........0.... # d0z. $10.00 
seseeceeee @ GOzZ. $8.50 


Mincing— 
Buffalo, ..... Etubek dienes ae .® gro. $13.09 


Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’..... oeeseee s h0Z, $2.00@3.00 
Wostenholm’s...._... # doz. $3.00@3.26 


Knobs— : 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber LED, QTO. os 00000-81.10@1.20 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,.gro. 25@30e 
Door, Mineral............d0z. 65@70e 
Door, Por. Jap'd. eoee.++-G0Z, 70@75e 
Door, Por, Nickel....doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ 8 Wood Door, Shutter, &c_ ..15¢ 
Picture, Sargent’s...... Siawecceeaee 60&10¢ 


Laqne,beat ~ ather— 
Ladders Step Etc.— 


BOTS BOB occeese0 4s so 055056 
Myers Noiseless Store Ladder: 


BINC eeeccceceeres- 





— Meiting= 
eee MEP beesscnsubees . cocccceccetuh 
MT stspeneenssbecseseeé srevereceeesD0S 
fol. shbinbwnnee coreccereccecccoes 
PP naninctbicicenchonssbectak 458108 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular No.0.d0z.$4.85@4.75 
Lift Tubular..No. 0..doz. $4.75@5.25 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0, doz, $4.75 @5.95 
Other Styles. Ld 10@ 40d 105% 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. i 934 inch....... cove ccf. 5002. 75 
i: Oe GOREN, . 05646 6 dau saekbe $2.75@°.00 


THE IR¢ 


Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 
100 feet. cccesccceG8.20 8.00 1.665 


IN AGE. 


Cold Punched : 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard 


April 30, 1903 


Parers— Apple— 
SE cnccicanduces Simabes # doz. $4.50 
DI cniscicheves Guuseek ¥ doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Lmproved........... each $6.50 
FEE ccunduntcs piece ces agnanaens each $7.50 


| Eureka Improved 


Latches— Gate— Putnam mn * . 
Hoffman’s Safety Gate..... ....% doz. 60c = d RoVdl9¢ 18¢ 17¢™#e¢ 10&10% 
meriecan, Nos, 5to lC¢ ® th VWavoé 
Thumb— Neponset..... Nosx.5 t+ 10¢ # m 12¢ 
Regqgin’s Latches, withscrew.dz35@/0ec | Jobbers’ spe cial brands, .per Ib, 8@9Iec 
Leaders. Cattle— ere. lint 
S oz. 65e; 1 60 2 2 FA 8 5 tN 
| Covert Mfg Oo. et ere aac | Brass Head. .15 .60 .70 95 1.00 gro. 
ore “| Por, Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Lifters, Transom— Crown Picture Nails / gro. $1.50 | 
© Oe Bin, cos scccveencsesescesecncsosessOUPEn Nippers See Pliers and Nippers. 
Lines— Nuts— R 


Of list. | § 


‘ensgeens each $20.00 









Family Bay State........... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State,....... # 10z. $36.0 
| New Lightning............. # doz $7.50 
SE i accin peneacunteitics # doz. $4.00 
Se an cnn eweeahan 2 doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98.....cccce...- 8 do0z. $6.75 
White Mountain. .... .. ¥ doz $6.00 
Potato— 
I a siscngee susussenvens # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............. # doz. $6 00 
Paris Green— 
Less than 1 ton, per Ib, 
| Arsenic kegs or Ca8k8........+00 12\4c 
OOS, 100 00 B78 TOR. cancecessives 13 ¢ 
ey a OES ncn cn nade conus hc 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 W8...... 66645 lh c 
Paper DOLE, 11D... i cccwcsee sees lec 
Pi -aper DONOR, ST... cxecevsscas 15 ¢ 
Paper boxes, %4 Ub .....-ecececee: 4 ¢ 
1toéd tons, 1c Dent per lb, less: & tons 


0 . yan Mil ae. $1.50 1.70 1.80) Square, i ivesessccscsseseee $/,.50 
ssawan 8. : : ay 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk... .. 334¢% Beragon, plein vast ccieteneen $1.60 | 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5............ 334% Oquare, ° 7 & Vewsesee -: eavaeve tl 
Samson Cordage Works: Hevagon, C. T. & Re.c.escccces $.00 
Solid Braided Chalk, so. 0 to 3.....40% | Hot aoe : 
Stiver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; Mfrs. , U.S. or War. Gauge Stan'd. 
i 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, 87./ “308 uare Blank . ‘ge dann anne 
BE. ccc cc cee cone coccccceescccccccsooecs Hesagon Blank. @5.0) 
Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 1t., : a aa een aae Ss Coeeere . 
gro.: $22.00; Gilt Edge, $20.00; Air L ing Square Ta ppe —_ seen ened 60 
$20.00; Acme, $15.00; ‘Alabama, $15.00; Hexagon Tapped...ce..ccees «84.80 
Empire, $18.50; Advauce, $18.50; All- 
ston, $11.50; Calhoun, eae ee aku 
$20.00; Albermarle, $25.50; Eclipse, 
$11.00; Chicago, $10.00; Standard, _ st or Government... ...ees..- a 6l4c 
$9.00 ; Columbia. $8.00. Per eibienrtnnetenvane eveee ». hitac 
Navy. eee eee e anwar eee . lb. 54Gc | 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks....... .3344@354k74S 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


{Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } 


Piumbe rs’ Spun Oakum,....000..234C 
In carload lots \c lb. off f.0 b. New 
York, 

Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


——— OOiscicccesscisccss — Brass and C opper Pec cccce. CO@GSE10% 
O.ccercscoesoce o > y % ng 
Sargent & Go PERRET Er ey 40@40& 10% Tin or Steel .. .-... » 70d 10@ 15% 
Elevator— Zine seseerecess wee an eee .76@ 75h 10% 
a Ss Od i al 40 | Chase or Paragon : ss 

 Padiocks— Brass and Genes Vove, CFRSQ@ OSL 10% 
Wrought Iron....... Ti OeS@SkSS | Tim or Steel. ...+0. 006+. 76@i5L10% 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass... TARE. oc0cc0e cs 2000 0s0ees OM 08 10% 

75@75&10% | Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
Sash, &c.— $3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 204 

, = Malleable, ammers’ Old Pattern, 


Ives’ Patent.; 













ze: 3rass BS&TKS same list sseccecceecccsoesssece ... DO&1L0% 
anna cecpimagenaeuetang a ae oy Ame m Tube & Stamping Co.: 

Ree wee eee Sprit a Bottom Cans...........7U@70&10% 

Wrought Bronze and Brass... WRI Railroad aa ae seeeee ++ U@HUR LUG | 

Wrought Steel,..cccccocs -- esccsssees 55% Openers— an— 

RORGIAE. ..cccvccoccccvecees BCKLVKLV@TIUS as | doz. 35e 
Mi Tron Handle. ..scccoceress doz. 2 b@Lic 
achines— _  Boring— Sprague, Iron Hdle. per doz. 35@0c 
Com., Upright, Without Augers..$2.00 | Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.;5@s8. 0) 

Com., Angular, Without Augers. $2.25 | Marvel...ecceseeereeerereeees per doz. $1.25 
Ww ithout Augers, RTI oc vscccseas. re ; He 

R.& E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. _ Angular. Stowelll’S ..ccccecceereees * per doz. 35@45¢ 

Improved No, 3.$4.2 No. 1.35.00 Tip Top..... C0gscrccccese per doz, $0.75 

lmproved No, 4. 3.7 No. 2. 3.38 Egg— 

Improve 2d No. &. 2 Nickel Plate........,......per doz., $2.25 
Jennings’...No. 4, & No. 1, 3.5¢ ere Fes wesscnsoncncees per doz., $3.50 
Millers Fails. 5. eas - +5 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.5( 75 me 

Hoisting— acking— a 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 

Boy BROOK. .....ccccccccccssecceses 30% 15@15%c lb. 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 20% Rubber—  } © 
Moore's Portable Pneumatic Hoist. , Sheet, C.I See 8@ 12c 

ice Cutting— | Sheet COS ececcere @eeesece oom 

CI Rincctsiescsss geeeseeeeee ee LBGLOS | Op oe C. ee 
ashing— Sheet, C- ; 1 Ihe 

Boss Washing Machine Co.,: Per doz, ; Sheet, Pure Gum... .. ses. +00! 50@ 70¢ 

Boss No. 1; Boss Rotary. ......... $57.00 | Sheet, Red... -.. ove ses eesee es 3h 3540 

Boss No.7; Dietz Rotary.......... $60.00 | Jenkins’ Standard, ® b 80¢....25@25&5% 

Champion Rotary ; Renner No?1 + $54.00 Miscellaneous— 

Standard C hampion No. 1. S48. American Packing......... 7@ 10c lb, 

Standard Perfection........ 2 Cotton Packing.....+0600+-13@l1ic lb, 

Cinti Square Western. Italian Packing...........I@e lb, 





Uneeda American, Ko un 








Jute..... 4o:6.b0 UC REeebe eet ee OMe 
Maliets— Russia Packing......« +..../@lle lb. 
POWOTY...- -osseeeeee seceees ees 4 Pails— Creamery 
AGMUMLVITH....seereereee PIM! th i " “5: 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 8. No ees. = + Genes... Ko 1 96.25; 
Diintewbtss6skcnenseae spiesiee’ 0@5ée Ggivanized— 
at a Door— rice per doz 
nie Beeel POR CDs ccc cscses-cons 102]... , Quart....... 10 12 Ih 
ttocks— Water, Regular... 1.7 200 2.25 
Mat: eat Mattocks Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Bee f\c : = Fire, Rd. Bottom, 2.30 2.69 2,80 
nMenders . er anit Weis sectecs S86 950 8:75 
nso 0 enders.....# gro, $2, Pp 
at 7 ans— Dripping— 
Milk Cans-—See Cans, Milk Standard List.,......... 6085 @60k10% 
Mills— Coffee, etc.— Fry— 
Enterprise Mt aces .25@30¢ | Common Lipped ; 
Hoffman's Si e, Coffee “and fblce- i No 1 @ 3 i 5 
doz. $1.35 >, z, $0.95 1.05 S22 
National, list Jan. 1, ’94.. : BOS Per doz. £0.08 1 [12 150 1.68 


Parker ’a Columbia&V letoria. OX 10@60% 
Parker’s Box and Side..... .50&10@60¢ 
Swift, Lame Bros CO... .ccccccesssccece -30% 
Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are generally quoted, 










Roasting and Baking— 

Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 

10 $3.25; 20. $5.75; 30, $6.25. 

Simplex, # doz.: 

No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$2.75 3.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 4.00 


ge, rrr: all sizes. $1.909@1.95] Paper—Building Paper— 
BO0E. 000000550 -. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 | Asbestos : ib, 
5 10 12 1h 16-inch Building Felt......cceccoe + 20+ .SGC 
High Grade 4.25 4.50 a 5.00 Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 40 inches 31 
Continental. .........ccccreceseveeses 60&102 | Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 
Great American. ..--. rene TS OR ree eee ae ee 334c 
poses American Ball Bearing. . poem Mill Board, roli, 1-16 in. thick and. 
‘ennsylvania.. b0& 10% OBB. ceveses Cece receccccccrccores 
Pennsylvania Rall Hear 60&5% Per rol 
Pennsylvania Golf.. esses 0% | Rosin Stet Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Pennsylvania Horse... cae 40% Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll. $0.4 43@0.50 
hao - — GET. coccceccces weoeecees Medium wt, .80 lbs. to roll. BOA8O), 55 
Styles | a C..K.,T 70&10% Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll. .$0.68@0.26 
Style A, all Steci.......000007.°" 60a | Medium Grades Water Proof 


Style E, High Wheel..........70&10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list... 50&5¢ 


Natis-— 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
pe US eae 
850:10819@ 8é sd 104108 10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


orse— 
No.6 7 8S 9 10 

A.C.......85¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....40&5% 
Ausable...28¢2A¢ 25¢ 24¢ 
C. B. K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ Q1¢ Qle.. 40% 
Champl'in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢4081085% 
Clinton. ..19¢ 17¢ 1fe 15¢ 14¢380&10&5¢ 
Maud S.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 2le 2le..... 50% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 3348 





23¢..50&10%" 


a eR EERE ERE EEE eS 
~ 


Sheathing. .....0+++......$0.65@1.2 
Deafening Feit, 9, 6 and 444 8q. ‘ft. 
to lb., tom .... 0.0 Scncunenseeeeee 
a ed Roofing, 2 250 8q. feet per 
Noter.— These goods’ are often sold at 
delivered prices. 


Tarred Paper. 

1ply (roll 300 sq.ft.) ton..382.50@35.00 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft... .....0-.. 60@65e 
Sply,roll 198 sq, ft...... occ ceed SQ@S7C 
Slater's Felt (roll 500 ie, Be .075C 
- NOTE.—Abore prices 0; ten include de- 
wer 

R. RR. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 
110 sq. ft. $2 


Sand and Emery— 
no kacnsenek aniceenes 60@ 604 10% 
Gs dainsebccnnsevsanne ‘25@20@ 15% 


ee Pee Pee eT eee Ce eee eee eee ~- 7 





and over, 14% cents per lb. less. 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......0++.65@10@70% 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 


DGG cexnes cecees vee esbUD608 10% 
Tron, list Nov. Ii, "85 AHO @MC0k 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Standard, 2-6 in........4. o.-. OOG10% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 4. ..ccccccccssces 65% 
NG 5 cece ob Recess 64 0cdens oe 10% 


Pine, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 

Merchant Pipe. Black. nized, 
1g, 14, 36 inch....0.0. 2.68% 58% 
BENCH. ......0008 Scien 76% 60% 
56 CO COE oe. prcccces 755 65% 
POS TO GOs: <0sneses0 3% 63% 
Less than carloads, 1 ous advance. 





i ewer 
Pi ies Pa rs’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
New England ....... ase aun 10% 
New York and New Jerse Ris 3 738% 
Maryland, Delaware, East Penn.75% 
West Penn and We st ¥ Cheasssectee 
Vir giMbbeoceccecescscces eorcccccelOm 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.......... 78% 
Carload lots are generally delivered, 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe, 
C.L. 
5in., per 100 joints.... $7 
6in., per 100 joints.... 8.00 9.00 
7Vin., per 100 joints.... 9.00 10.00 
Planes and Plane trons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench,First quality... .,0@5@/0e10% 
Bench,.Second qual..... oe 5 50k 10% 






Molding. . 33h gh'5@ dd 310% 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) 
5&1LV@25K10K104 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bench, First Quality......... 40@40&10% 
Benc h, Second — TY. 000. HOGS 
Molding........ sos ceveee 0d05g@5314R 10% 
Toy and German. eoccce 40a —— 
Gage Self Setting... 
MPO cscvcccusactescweccoone e 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L.. Co)........... 
25&1 U@2: 5& 10&10% 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
ee Plaaes (Stanley R. & L. 
Co.). ai Gann .. 208 10@20&10&10% 
Sarge RN ssc tacshs'shnnaiudteey seat 60% 
WOR, vovcggneccrenncgerecdevacesececseed 60% 
Plane lrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons.......... 
30k5QI0& 10% 
Buck Bros...........+ Povcccecscces . 30% 
Chapin-Stephens | TPs onxsncse oes BO@30& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co... 20&10@20&10&10% 
L & LJ. White...... secceesccces 2O0K5@ 25% 
Planters, wear Hana. 
Kohler'’s Eclipse.....s.sse0008 d0z. $8.50 
Piates— 





seseereveseeldD 


‘Pliers and Nippe 
Destin PR cs ccccccccce -75@ 75h 108 
Gas Burner, per doz.,5 in., $1.15@ 

$1.20; 6 in., $1.35@$1.45 





Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 1?-in. 
om $1.75 $2.00 $2.75 ae 
Acme seoveee coces.ee.. SOGOURSS 
)~ pers. 50@ 
Parallel, rere 35% 
Paragon Pliers...... sees. .. 50&5S 
BE Fic 0 vggn dase nsessesesenve Gee 
Elm City Fence Piiers........... -+- 35% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
American Button,......--00.. .75&10% 
MI Ws cshochaccete we cececccces corse sO 
Improved MNO cede sasdacaca TU&10% 
BOUD'S PAStOPR.,....0 ccceseccocce 50% 
Combination and others. 33448 


Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers. ., 
and Tools 40&10@40& O0&10¢ 

P., S&S & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
30@30810% 

Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Plan and 7. oe all kings dadene -40% 
eveis— 
Chap mobs s SES aa 
Plumbs and Levels..... - SORE 104108 
Chapin’s Im , ne Cor... 4@40& 10& 108 
Pocket Levels. .. veseeees ce OX@30& 108 10% 
Level Glasses, .. 0000000000. een | 
Disston’s Plumbs and Leveis.......... 
Diseton’ 8 Pocket Levels................ we 


F. Jennings & Co.'s fron... 25.& 10% 
c E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Ace... 


Stanley R. & L. Co....30810@808 108102 





vide 


ack 
tow 
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uM 
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‘tanley’s Duplex... 
Woods? Extension...... 


Poachers, Ege— 


uffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $..00; No. 3, 
$..00; No. 4,$12.00.... ccccees ooccce 


Points, Claziers’— 
Rulk and 1 lb. papers..lb, 8%c@.. 
61D. DODETE..ccccccssse De. 9 CWee 
qld. PAPETS8..ecccceese.ld, IGeQ@.. 

Pokes, Animal— 


et. Madison Hawkeye...... -® doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........ ® doz, $4.00 


Police Goods— 





- 20@20&1 on) 0«% 
33348 






Vanufacturers’ Lists. ..6+++25@ 25: 54 
POU cccccscccanccsse: <6 @ Coeeccccccsem 25% 
Polish—Metal— 

Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 Qs ;pt.), # -, 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 Qt), $9. 72.....00.-6 ‘ 

Pre »stoline POD. ccknaretne sree 


yeogee William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, % 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; ‘6 boxes, # 
doz. $1.25; 1 ® boxes, # doz. 82. 35. 

vU.S& L quid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.2 
# gr. 8 

Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # doz. 
$1.75; ® gr. $15.00, 2 

—- White Silk, 4 pt. cans, ® 
doz... 2.0) 


Semen eee eee eer a eeeeteeeeeeere ° 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ori Side 


Black Eagle, Liquid,'« pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, ag t cans. # gro, $9.00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, ur. $10. 00.......50% 
Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75.. vasiveandan 







Dixon’s Plumbago.. Ds 
Fireside.......... # gr. $2.50 
Gem, # gr. $4.50. 104 
Japanese....... + $3.50 
JOC BIAOK. ....scccccocsegccccses # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron E nameil, % pt. cans.. 

# doz. $1.50 
Wynn’s: 


lack Silk, 5 pail... 
Black Silk, 4¢  box.. 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box. 
Black Silk,'¢ pt. liq....... 


Poppers, Corn— 
1< «ys SQUAT... eccccceseeeG?O. $9.00 


eoeee@ach T0¢ 
-# doz. 31.00 
-» 8 02.30.75 
«+e # doz.$1.00 






1é MOD. osu cucecesase gro0.$10.00 
iv. qt. Square..... eeesess Gro. 11.00 
Fea" Square. ..ccce++s: cece JrO. 13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
pee also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 


ft., 46¢ ; 614 ft., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts, OCBCR. cocccccccec$l D0 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots— Glue— 
TRING 8 6086 cccescccemwencessncSh 
Di entSh she ieckvccecssccegsccdOe 

Powder— 


In Canisters : 
Duck, 1B. OGCR...cccscececscess 450 
Fine Sporting. 1. CGCh.....020075C 
Rifle, ¥-lb. CAch.. ccccsccccsecses! lic 
enn 1-ib. each. © e0sccerceecocceetC 
Kus *gS8emi-Smokeless: 

Hale ke io ye annie 5) 





12% Bb oe evccsceses OS.5U 

Quarte eg (614 bulk) .........$1.90 

Case Od (1 ® cans bulk). .,,........$8.50 

Half case (1 ® cans DOI. aceicccacll 50 
Kee sSmokeless: Shot Gun Rifl 


(25 B DUIK)....02 $12.00 $15.00 
Hate k 4 ® bulk) 6.25 9.75 
ae (6'4 ® bulk) 3.25 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk)..14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans blk) 7.25 


Robin Hood Shot Gun...........++.50&20% 


Pregpes. and Jelly— 


Enterprise Mfg. CO........+s0--.--20@25% 
Ss are ecnunecoah@hpaveubaxancael 83) 

2 qt., $2.00; 4 t. $4.00: 10 qt., $6.00 eac 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00.......+..50% 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doZ. $22.50.......+..50% 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—sce Shears, 


Pullers Nail-— P 
one Sinivenene tasked’ o00e50% 
N lier’s Falis, No. 3, per ‘doz. $12. 06°" 


Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike pate 

GREE a odi ge sctecdetccces occcces ce SUS 

Pelican, * dos.’ 9.00... .ceceee....40810% 
Sygenten. © ots: 
No. 1 st # doz. $6.50; No. 2(large), 
ss (small), 9, Mm No.2-B (large), 
50; No. 8-B (small), $5.00; No. ah 
(large) $4. .50; No. 3-D (smal) $4.00. 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

DR cdavectcsrcegetecencuasésataamade 604% 
Diamond B, No. 2, case lots. # doz $6.00 
Diamond B, No. 8, case lots. @ doz $5.50 

Einar: 004 on eeegunas taddaasemnind 30% 

Giant, No. 1? doz. $18; No. 2, $16.50; 


No. eecece eoerccccesccoeecscce 
Yankee........... Se seen as scueccred 
Pulleys—Single Wheel— 

FNCR ec vscee 2 #s% 8 
iwning ..doz $0.50 .7%5 1.00 

Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye..... 
02.04 in., ORs ; 24 in,, $1.95 
Pinks eck 2% 246 
Hot —_— doz $01 60 30 1.W 

Waneean 4% 1% 1% 2 

mie ee doz. $0.1. 17 .20 .26 

TOR asecus a 24% 2 
ide.......@0%. $0.27 35 48 .55 

IneR.....6 1% 1 2 26 
ackle....doz. $0.87 .37 .50 89 
towell’s: 

Ceiling or End, Antti-Friction...... 60% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. ..60&10<¢ 
Hay Fork. Anti-Fricton, 5-in, ‘Wheel, 

# doz. $12.00.. ° 

Electric Light 






Side, Anti-Friction.. 


THE IRON AGE. 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End, per doz., 1% in., 13¢.: 2 in., 16¢ 
Auger’ Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
duz. 13% in., 12c.; 2in., 15e. 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 13%4in., 13¢. $ 2in., 15\6e. 
Acme. .1%4in., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
Common Sense, 1% in... # doz, 15¢3 


2in., 20¢. 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos.3and7,2¢ in. Rdoz 25¢ 
Ps Bk ics cccxsieewiunnte # doz. 20¢ 


Extra for Plated Finish. 
Extra for Anti-Friction Bronze 
EF EIS # doz 10¢ 
Grand R: vs All Steel Noise less 40 


«op @ doz. 20¢ 


Ideal No, -1% in.. ® doz., 16¢ 
See 718fin., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy....134 in., 1444¢; 2in., 16¢ 
id ta ta ea eaibens 1% in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Bloc ks. 

Pumps— 


Cistern.,....e-.cccccceces.. CO@O0E1 % 

Pitcher Spout ..o.ceececeeeZSH1IOG@SO% 

Wood... snaséeesceseace sOOQNeCGeron 

Pump Leathers, Lower and Plunger 
Valvee—Per gro.? 


Inch.. 2 214 2% 2% 
$2. 20 2.50 2.76 3.00 
Inch.. 3 \4 SMe 834 Lh 


$5.30 3.40 38385 10 4.40 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)., 50% 
Contractors’ K ubber Diaphragm No.2 2 

BR. & L. Bloek Co 16.00 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Gow iis). 5k 
Flint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout eooedd 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. #4. ¢ 
Mver’s Pumps. low list - 
Myers’ Power Pumps.. 








Daisy Spray Pump...... : R ‘doz. #7. A) 

Myers’ Spray PainOM cecevacexaes 2 UK 10 
Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good..doz. 65@70e 


Spring, single tube, good er: 

$1.7 7 00 
Revolving (/, tubes)... .d0z. $2.75@ 00 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. . 50% 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Check............. DI 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Spring. ........++ -50% 
Morrill’s No. 1 (A.B.C.,#doz., $15.00...50% 
NO. 2, PR dos. B2Z50. ccccccessecve eeccee “50% 
No. 2, Metal. # doz., $45.00... 2 MS 
Bench Punch, each, "$30.00 aac Saks 
Niagara Hollow Punches.........-.--- 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches.... ooo DOK10E 
Steel Screw, B & K, Mfg. Co... -40% 


Tinners’ Hollow, P.,.S.& W.Co.35@35&5% 
a Solid, PLS. & W.Co., # doz., 60s 


Re. Barn Door, &c.— 


Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
3) % In. 

$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 

Small. Med, Large. 

$1.60 1.95 2.70 100 feet. 

Sliding Door. Brnzed Wr’ tIron,ft.64e 

Sliding Lb or, Iron Painted. ...244@3e 

— Door, Wrought Brass, 1 


shi bkc ceaneede Rane ae 1b.36c.. 30% 
Aus ii Co, Reliable Hanger T rack 
DING: ich n in sueninaiiatnd semaine aaie 10¢ 
Cronk’s Double Braced Steel "Rail, @ 
BOGE. sea cenececececccentesecscccceuel Loe 
Cronk’s O. N. T. Raii.. 3i4¢ 


Lanes’ O.N.T., ® 100 ft., inch, 1 $3.10; 
144 inch, $3.90: 1'4 inch, $4.85 


Lanes’ Standard, # 100ft..............44 3.75 
ROE DUO koa scecevectus # ft. 4\4¢ 
Lawrence Bros. New York............« slag 


McKinney's Hinged Hanger Rail ® 


foot, 11¢..... nahancnlbuddie 7 . 50% 
McKinney’s None Better........ # ft. rio 
McKinney’s Standard ........... # ft.4 ¢ 
Myers’ wt Sa aa soe 10% 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain...... ae 
Ee NIE i cncedeckitinnasecvescad 4'4¢ 
Smith's Never Jump, | per ft. 162125222 .506 
Smith’s Plain Steel...... siivaneunsetenncle 
Smith's Milled Steel... .cocccscccccccsess 4\4¢ 
Stowell’s Cast Hall ..... ..cccccccccces ee 


Stowell’s Steel Rail. Plain...... 

Stowell’s Wrought ee ‘Plain. 
Swett’s Hylo, 1O, Ber Bi REM cckdueas 

Swett’s P. L Bteel aii; "* 100 tt. *S. © 


Rakes—e 


Net Prices, Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 l, 16-tooth 
Shank..... $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket..... $1.65 1380 1.95 2.10 
Steel, August 1, 1899, List. ..70&:5&20% 
SIN <i sina a aia 7OL1V@ 755% 
Lawn oe “Metai "Head, be r doz, 
90 teeth........ ve ceee. -B3.25@3.50 
OE Oi xn cicectne “33. 60@3.7 75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....... $3.00 
qecmeen | Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz $4.00 
ohier’s: 


Lawn pom 20-tooth, # doz........ $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 2/-tooth, # doz ...... $3.60 
Paragon, 2 tooth, # doz............ $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth, # doz............. $3.00 


Steel Garden, 14- tooth, ® doz....... 2.88 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. "$2. oe 

Rasps, Horse— 
NTS. cinvcauktagethensauedninedeanad 
BEET DUONG ve cuccesscceaes TOR KC eines 
McCafferty’s American Standard . 

Hk 10854 

New Nicholson. ..ccessecececeseesesssQl0% 

see also Files. 

Razors— 
Borasic.. seeeeeucenceeneseanad 60 & 104 


Fox Razors, ‘No. 2° “2 doz. $20.00 ) ¥ 
Fox Razors, No, 44, .. ® doz, $20.00> «3 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, # doz.) = 
-25.00 
OO” ovsece ueiatait - 60% 
Silberste'n: 
Carbo Magnetic. 
Griffon, No. 65. 
Griffon, No. 00 
All other Razor: 
Safety Razors...... 









Safety Razors— 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes. .....# doz. $12.00 
New Gem. Extra Blades.. P doz, $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.) s 
doz. 325.60 


Complete pend extra nee in Leather 


CESS. .«cccccece .B doz. $27.00 
Reels— ‘Pehine- 
Bishop's Independent Fish Reel Spooler, 
PF OE. . .ccvccscoccccccscecccececcecooMUe | 
Hendryx : 


M 6, Qf, A 6, B6, M 944, 4008. Silver 
tubber Populo: Nik ki ‘led Populo, 
Aluminum, German Sfiver, Bronze, 


SeO4 N, 4N to8 PNe.... he t 
6 RW, 102 'P: aa N, 202 Pand P N: {0 
Wis. Keseneeuseeesxkacusnuueus easel 


358 TO 109 


24N to2SPN.... 
12 lu20 R 


tN, 974 PN, 002904 PN, 





and PRN, 202 PRand PRY 50&57 
SD Mndcn dnd. sbucceucswcceeds 10% 0&5 
a. needeueesess 50% 
2904 P cud daseuduenaadadactee ee 
2904 PN... EC 
OOZE N....ccccce Gece coccescccoe . 40810 
02084 .N. ° ee 15&12'o&5 
Single Action Trout, ‘ 40810 
956 PN, 802 and 802N..... 0k 10 
Competitor, 304 and 304 PN. 35% 
60504 Pand PN 4085 

Safety and Salmon.. rebedend eat 30% 


Registers—Ls. Sept, 2, 1901. 
Black /ap.. 


White Seieneeneensn ateues corel Od 
Bronz BOE vcdéctnccctae-cecoeesess rac 
Nickel Plated. .......+. abtitecs aa 
Electro Plated. ;* 


Thereisaqood deal of ir requiarity in 


prices af Registers. 

Revoivers— 
Single Action..... teeeeeeeer ss 85@20e 
Double Act n except 44 cal.$1.°5@,1.50 


Double Action, 44 caliber. .31.60@,1.65 
Automatic .....ccce cecccceds-SQ@IM 
Hammerless, .cccecccesccceedaesd@s.t!) 


Riddles, Crain or Sand— 
16in., per doz...... oe cces ceGS. 5S @$S.00 
17 in., per doz.... 33,003.25 
18 in. per OZ... ...0- 


esate eee 


00 eS tIQSS.50 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

/ 2 2% 8 Inch: 

Steel. ....+0+e$0.70 0.95 0.80 doz. 

Copper....cce 1.00 1.10 1.36 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, 34.°5Q4.50 
Hills Ringers, Gray Iron. doz, 55@0e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal, Iron, doz. 75@S80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers...per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown's Rings....perqro. 35.50@5.75 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.75@1.00 


Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper 508100 50810854 


Tron or Steel: 
pO Re ee TI@75ah 10% 
Miscellaneous .....0++++- 75@75h: 10% 
Rollers— 
Acme. Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list...... ececes \0¢ 
Cronk’s Stay. seccevadee: anes 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.......... dunetens 6 


3344&5 y 
eB OZ. $1.25 


Lane’s Stay . 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.. 


Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. and larger, 
tarred or untarred...ib. 11 @11%e 
Manila, 34-inch . «» 1b. 1% @12 ¢ 
Manila, 4@5-16in....lb. 12 @12M%e 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes,Medium and 


ee - lb 12 @12%4e 
Sisal,7-16in. andlaroerlb. 8 @10 ¢€ 
Sisal, *s-inch ‘i lh. 84@ 10%e 


Sisal, 4 and 5-16 Inch. lb. 9 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes, Medium 
and Coarse...... lb. 8 @W ec 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Lath Yarn, .......-.-.lb. .7%4@ Ic 
Cotton Rope: 
Best ...,.\4-in. and larger, lb. 1346e 
Medium.,.\4-in. and lurger, lb. 11 ¢ 
Com .....%4-in. and larger, lb. 9 ¢ 
Jute Rope. 
Thread No. 1, 34-in. and up, lb. 6c 
Thread No. 2,\%4-in. on up, lb 6 ec 
Yarn, 4-in. and up.. lb. 5 @5%¥%e 
Old Colony Manila Transmisaion Rope, 
# D 17T¢ 


@l1l ce 


Wire Rope— 
Gaboandsed. ..ccsccccccccc: Jacées LOB5S 
Si ceeuddessetacncéens eidanees h5B5% 


Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg¢. Co.: 


GG veceee CoSbeccccececccescecce ee 
i diiethoshacnacnsiaauisdddccenedian as 
Covert Saddlery Works. cceccccccced WSK 
Rules— 
BOMBOOE, 006600002. 60&10@G. COR 1085S 
MS cto a ot «+ SSBIO@I54k 10k5% 
Chapin- ‘Stephens C 0. 
Boxwood........ cosceceees. U@QWR108 
BUG ctccdncsettcnaudss 35 3 10K10% 
Miscellaneous........++ ...! WOW he LOK 106 


Combination. .....0.....0+. ..... SX@ RING 
Stationers’... --1L0@ 108104 
Lufkin’s Steel.... «+ SOK10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber................0... 60& 10% 
Stanley R. & L Co. 












Boxwood . . DBM Wt 

Ivory......- | B5@ 85a 10k 10% 
Upson Nut Co 

BOX WOO. .ccccccs-ccccccecceres GQ O&10 

TVOEF ccccscee ccvce eeesed 35% 10@35& 10& 10% 











Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
see Stuffers or Fillers, Sausages 
Saw Frames. See Frames, Saw 
Saw Sets—“ce Sels, Saw. 


Saw Tools—See 7vols, Saw. 


Saws— 
Atkins: 

Circular. ..ce ccceccccecccccess 50@50& 10% 

Band ........ Coccocccoccecescet SUX | Ocothurs 

Cras Cuts . ccccccecccccccece-cooscet 355G 
Mulay. Milland Drag ............: SOK LOG 
CT IN wivice ce ccccdeadesssc waawes 40% 
WOGEIINUG 64 kcaccuccse< © 60 cocceecs 10% 
Hand, ( ompass, «we Kavndequaetecdeaaade 40% 


Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Turning Saws and ¥ rames....30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping W orks: 
Steriing Kitchen Saws............ occ 
Digstoe 8: 
‘ireular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50¢ 


Band, PT | | Sareea OS 
Band, 84 tO 234. .06 ..-cesce ects eece ——— 
Crosse uts.... «1.6.06 ecee .45% 
Narrow Crossculs......... oon 









Mulay, Mill and Drag..... 
Framed Woodsaws..... 
Woodsaw Blades.... 
W oodsarv Rods. 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 
D8, 120, 75, 77, 8..00... 
Hand Saws, Nos 7. i0 
0, 00, Combination... 
Compass, Keynole,&c.... 
Butcher Saws and Blades... 
c. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 
PE ES a co wasunadudenteetests 25&10% 
Butcher Saws.... BUK&1L0E 
Compass and Ke y Hole Saws.35&: 5& 10% 
Framed Wood Saws............. 30&10% 
TIRINE BIB 0 06secccccedss + 2082081 0% 
Wood Saw Blades............+«.- 3U0&10% 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws. ...ccccecccccecces ++ I5K10% 
Star Saw Blades....ccccceessseves LIGIOS 








Peace : 
Cireularand Mill..... sytees ceceecee BOS 
Cross Cuts, list Jan.1, *WB..0-00¢ eee 
Hand, Panel and Rip........c00. cae 

Richardson: 
Circular and Mill. .......cc0..ceceee .. 50% 
FIAMG. BO. 2... ccvcecses ° ++ 30 
X Cuts, list Jan. 1, 99. Vexacpbeaandeanele 

Simonds’ : 
Circular Saws. .......... ee .50% 
Crescent Ground C ross ‘Cut Saws. 35% 
One Man Cross Cuts............. & 10% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and "Drag si an os 
PE bbcdeketddncetede «ecceuatan ‘ 
Back Saws......ec eee «a 1BEite 
Butcher Saws.... .. ; SVG IHK Te 4 
Hand Saws.... Wade 7oF 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brant ...45% 
Compass, Keyhole, &c . 2WAWBK ITS 
Wood Saws...... sqdaxtenan +.  BKQI 6% 


Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 


Disston: 
Concave Blades. ...+4++eeererercenseneeIOR 
KGYStONEC.. cee o-.00e00 < dctemcnetesaiee 
Haek Saw Frants.. . 30% 
Fitchburg File W orks, ‘The Best... 25% 
C.E. aang & OC 0.” 
Hack Saw Fr: ames, ‘Nos. 175, 180. 
&5&10% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, 
35 &5& 108 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames ...35&* “&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... ....35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .ccee...se. 25% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames...... ecsecue 20% 
_ Sees 





25% 


4 
oe Velacineie Power Scroll rune 
withont boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20....... 
Lester, complete, $10.00 oeeeee 1 5H10E 
Rogers,complete, $4.00. .....0....15&10% 


Scalers, Fish— 





Bishop’s Lightning. ...... oeeee ®t G02. $3.00 

Covert’s Saddlery Works ..........00&10% 
Scales— 

Family. Tu rnbull’s........30@30@10% 

Counter 


Hatch. Piatform. Yyoztohlbs.do2z$5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs.doz, $16 


Union Platform, Plain. .31.70@1.90 , 


Union Platform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 








Pc intcdddebebeediasacetadccenene 2% 
|, "7" Nea iaehapne apie eye teehee se 40% 
Grocers’ Trip ey 
Pelouze Scales—Household, Counter, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, ¢ ‘omputing lindeatel 50% 
“The Standard ” Portables Leedumeduesd 45% 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon..... 50% 
Scrapers— 
Box,.1 Handle.........d0Z. $?.25@2.50 
Box, 2 a ere doz. $3.00@3.50 
Ship Light, $2.50; oa » $4.00 
Adjustable Box Scraper we .Co) 
SR 42 ads aanenaedneamnmielaieaidel 30a 308 104 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box...... .D@W& 10g 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Window Screen.. .60@60&5% 
Maine Window Screen Frames...40&10&5% 
Perfection Window Screens.....60@W0&5¢ 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames... .d0&5% 
Porter's: 
Fairview Window Screens 
WM&5@MK5K216% 
Hummer Window Screens............. 
M&5@0 £58268 
Klondike Window Scréens............. 


W&5@MR5H26% 
See also Doors. 


ae 


—————— 





— 





Ee i aR 


Soeeaeeaee eee omer 


ne 8, 


Screws—Bench and end 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.75@-¢ 3.00 : : 


1%, $3 25@3.60: 14, $3.85@4.25 
Bench, Wood, Beech, .doz. $3.00@3.50 
Hand. Wood. ..._ «+ -eeced 30@, 308 5% 
Hand, R, Bliss Mfg. bce caceeeas 35% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 


99 .wcccvccccccrccressseces 7OB15@..% 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
ee, Be OR i o.vicvne500008enee 700106 @..% 


Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, °81.60@1@...% 
Jack Screws -— 


Standard List.......... T5R10@80R5% 
Millers Fails...... cccccee voce OMBIORIUD 
Millers F roma, acdsee va 50k 10% 
PD Be Wocvcvccccccdsscccccceeeet F@508 10% 
Sarge Bea coscsccnescecanceesecsoncces -70& 10% 
Machine— 


List Jan, 1, °98. 

Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@50810% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50k10% 
Set and Cap-— 

Set (Iron or Steel) ....... peesenence 

MG. COO .0 005 sabe snbbeesen cose ae 
fee, Hd, Cap . coees 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap weneecuel 


Wood— 
List Jan, 1, 1900. 

Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, tron.......874@10@.. .% 
Round Head, Iron....++.85@10@....% 
Flat Head, Brass .....--85&10@....% 
Round Head, Brass .....80@10@,..+++% 
Flat Head, Bronze... TTREN@. ee 
Round Head, Bronze. .....75@10@. .% 
Drive Screws. renews oe 08 Mo 10% 

Scroll Saws—Sce Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 
are Pattern, Grass.. Ty @$5.00 


Full Polished Clipper.....$5.0 (235.50 

Grain. cc cccccoccccres $7.00@$7.50 

Clipper, ‘Grain, eee 87.75 QS8.25 

Wood and Bush.........+.$4.7: 5@$5.00 
Seeders— Raisin— 

BRST ENED. 000000 0005 Seeccccscoess 25@30% 
Sets— Aw! and Tool— 


Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
W ood Hdle.,10 Awls doz, $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Tools ,, 

d ae 8. ).50@2.60 

Atken’s Sets, Awl ne es 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00., 508108105 

Fray’ ro Ad). Tool H'dls.. ” Nos. 1, $12; 
$18; i2; 4, $0; 5, $7... esnnls 

Cc. E. Jennings & ‘Co.'s “Model 


Holders 
Millers Fails ‘Adj. “Tool dis, ‘No. 1 


siz 4, $12; No. 5,818 .... 15&10% 
Stanley es SE xcelsior : 
No. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 8 
NT taiechice anxnebiaal 10g 308108108 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on, i uree Pu» 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel... ....8 Gow. set8..++0089.00 
Nail— 
IG iin a seccnnae per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and Poi., assorted.. 
gro. $1. 80@2 7) 
910. $4.00@4.25 
.gro. $5.75@ 6.00 


COIR 6... cosnsesas 
Knurled, Good....... 














Buck Brothers.................-++..0 a” % 
Cannon's Diamond Poigt, @ gr. $12. .25% 
ND. schenesn apneneens per gro. $9,00 
Snell’s Corrugated, C up Pt. Perero. $7.50 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup «sper gro $7.50 
Rivet— 
DE « oscnsnsce*0 988 708 10@ 75% 
Aiken's: Saw— 
Genuine........... — .. 5O&10¢ 
Imitation . ..... ee ---00&10% 
Atkin’'s. : 
Criterion.. 
Adjustable, en 
Bemis & Call Co's 
Cross Cut........ 
Hammer, new Pa 
I sik soenia 
poping Hammer........... 


n’s Star and pananee 

hore 8 No. 1, $15.0: . 
Nos.3 and 4,Cross Out 3 
No. 5, Mill, $30.00.. 


Nos. 10.11, 95, $15.63... 

No. 1 Oid Styie, $10.00. 
Giant Royal, Croas Cut -R doz. $9.00 
Roval. Hand, ........... @ doz. $5.49 


Taintor Positive, # doz. $18...........60¢ 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. ID. vase anise 
smith & Hemenway Co..... chekessa canals 


Shaves Spoke— 


TrOM oc ccesseeeeceseecedOZ. $1 00@1.15 
Wet acess resccces+ G02. $1.65@2.25 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & hi >) ae 

50@ 50& 10& i o« 

Chapin-Stephens Co... ...... .50@50&10&10% 

Goodell’s, # doz, $9.00. .....00....15&108 

Woes FUGRE FB. vcccccccescosccsosesnae 
Shears— : 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best... ..$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap.... $3.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Tri mmers, &c.: 

Best quality, —- ake se 70@ 70k 10% 
Nickel.....60@60@ 10% 
Fair qual. ~~. inne - SO@S0R5S 


Nic Kel.........75@ 2510" 
Tailors’ Shears..........«-40@LO0@10¢ 


Acme Cast Shears...... iwennnenl 40@40&5% 
TNT itpeebhosssatannsn anon eons enedbebea 60% 
Heinisch’s Tatiors’ Shears.............. 404 
Wiikinson'’s Hedge ..... oe ecee ol D0 oe 
Wi'kinson's Pruning. ...............-.+. 


Wilkinson's Sheep ...-........4 i900 ist. 25% 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades .. ..........20@5@20€10 
Steel Laid Blades . LOB 10@E0% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin . 
40@ 40k 108 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, Set to 10 


DT occneshe: hhkvebaneonnenwal Denes 
Niagara ao Sone ces psieossnepennsracsd 
P., 5. & W. oecerccconseceseceees ‘un 





Cronk’s Grape Shears ...............3344% 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... 3344% 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00................20% 


Disston's ‘Pruning Hook, # doz, v0 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 





Pruning Shears, all grades .. . 40@40&5¢ 
Orange Shears............50&'0@W&20% 
DD: tide env anes caewueill 40x 10@50% 
Tree Praners.. see: piobKeeeei onan 75% 
8 ie 3314% 
Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ...... 50S 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’ ‘s ee 
4 « 







FO&1OC@I5* 
. . BBLS 


). list = 
W rightsy tlle Hatfield Pattern.. BUS 


Sliding Shutter— 


Beading __, iepeasde TOK LO@T5SS 

Re Me Be icaniceechsecnsceessanwet o0033'S% 

Sargent’s list..... besnsesevdacsuned Soa 108 
Shells— Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges. 60k54 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 wage. 


Paper Shel «, Empty 
tne. Ideal, Leader New Rapid, 
Magic 10, 12,16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, De flance, New Victor, Re: 
r, Yellow Riv al, 10, 1%, 18 and 
WD BGM, «ccc cogecesccnccescescogeces 20% 
Climax, Union, Langue New Rival 
10 and 13 gauge -25% 
Climax, Union, League. ‘New Riv al, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 list) ..20% 
Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 MAURE........ B336a5% 
Robin’ Hood, Low Brass -2& 10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass.......++++Wd&l0% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 





Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade.. occ c cc OES 

Loaded with Smokeiess Powder, 
RED GTOGEC, ...0scg900000 Wane 

Robin Hood, Low Brass...-.. ee 

Robin Hood; High Brass. . * soatbaess 


Shoes Horse, late. a&c.- 
F. o. b., Pittsburg: 

TO ciccensssndersses st ee Gee 

BOOG. .cccccnsceecescass’ eg 3.00 
Burden’s,ali sizes, # keg......... ..83.90 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag..........$1.60 
Drop, B and larger,per 2 25-1b. bag$175 
Buck, 25-UW, BAQ..ccceseesssseeee+ +8175 
Chilled, 25-lb. DR cates sien coves Gl.75 
Dust Shot, 25-10, 009... ....00++++0082.00 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902... .40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation.gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic arse SS. & Ces, eds 


14&16 

$12.90 $13.80 $15" 00 
National Mfg. Co. : 

VROCOP. cocvcccccccesoccsces per gro. $12.00 

Surprise...... guesscecesess per gro. $11.00 

No Name.. -per gro. 811 00 


Shaker (Barier’ s Pat. ) ‘Flour Sifters.. 
# doz., $2.00. . 


moves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen. 

a OTOL TE. 16 18 20 
Black, full size...$1.20 1. 25 1.30 1,35 
Plated, full size.. - 30 1.35 140 1.45 
Black, scant. one $0.95 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Weades Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.65@0.75 


Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... .75@ .85 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz....... .90@1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list............ . BOQ60k 10% 


Note.— There is not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins Wagon— 
Cast Tron, ...cecssececees eel I@7I0G10% 
Malleable Iron,.,......+-++- 10@50% 
BIOE ... ci nesses. ctenesssens eee 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 





Pray IL cs cae winnn meen Dak L5% 
Noiseless Slates......... 60k) tens 5% 
Wire Bound..... ics dushuveeksanen LO® 

Siaw Cutters—sce Cutters. 

Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00............+...338% 

Snaps, Harness— 
German..... ecvccccccees. cA I@L0C10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Dery. ...o.-sseecseccccccceces s+ SOMGUKZS 

High Grade........ COcccccccccccccces 45% 

Jockey ceccceccecesce eoscccccccsss SUM IO’“ 

STOIOR. .cccccccccece ° 

Vamnke@e....  -.ccsccece 

Yankee, IE na nears covees Wk 5&25 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 











Crown. ....e.0008 + sseeeeeesss 
German....-. 
Model... 
Triumph........ 
Oneida “Community : 
Solid Stee 
Solid Swive: 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded 


Snaths— 
Seythe. ...cc.ccvscccsseeess-F0@Qi0k10% 


THE TRON 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 


: Enterprise. 


AGE. 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

Good Quality... ++. 50k10Q@6081085% 


Sera ere -  SO@60k 10% 
International Silver Co. 
1847 Rogera Bros. and: Rogers& Hamil. 
BOM. voccanscccecsccecccseccecee sre 40& 10% 
Rogers & Bro.. William Rogers ‘one 
Es ns ones ssantencennekoeeieel & 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. .............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son..... searkeeneee 60& 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo, r,. Rogers Co, 
Silver Plated Flat Ware......... -60%, 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware....... .60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............ 60@60 &10% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. 
Yukon Silver....... re 


Simeon L. & Geo. 4. Rogers Co.: 
German or Nickel Silv er, Special -. 


Tinned Iron— 


CAS... ceccesecceccscoeper gro. h5@5IC 
Tables... ..ss00+.++.per gro, 90C@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
RR Es cdnssccccns Sac cccesecmecese as 
SE OE vid nea nths nc ssernesenapeanee al 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in...........# doz. $1.10 
Victor ei tcasccccue 00cnes 50&10&10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
4 i. and Wider: 


lack or % Bright, Ib...........5%4e 
Bright, lb.. Seacncenesben 54ac 
Painted Seat “Spri nge : é 
1% x2x 26 per pr.. .- 50@55e 
1% x2 28 per pr. oe oeeneeee 60@65ec 
1% x38x28 and narrower, per pr. 


80@85c 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 

.25@30% 

Mackse “doz. $1.80 

Philadelphia No. i # doz. $12; No. 2, 
GAS: NO. A, GRA, ccccccccccccccccccees g0% 


Squares— 


Nickel plated.... , List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... { ss.s0 00 ... TOL10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
IED i cit ennchnnael 608 108 10@ 70% 
Tron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
Lob 10@ 0k 108: 10% 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's......... .70% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.. 
40& 10. @408 108 10% 


Squeezers— Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No, 0, $5.25 
@35.69: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
700d, Porcelain Lined, 
Cheap — ...c.ceee-00eGOZ. $2.0022.76 
Good Grade.........@0z. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron, ......++.+02%. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined.doz. $2.90@3.25 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. ........++...lb. 6@6%4e 
Electricians’, Association list,...... 
808104108 10% 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Galvanized, 1c less than Barb Wire 
Polished. 20c less than Barb Wire. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
84@svc 
-B0k104 





Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... 


Steels, Butchers’— 


Dick's. sedecccces -cocccccees 
Foster Bros’. ee 





C.& A. HORT Ge onnns «aoe .nnseel 40% 
Steelyards......-.25#10QL 10% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ......0.00+.++-40@10@50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stee ee 
Derby Screw Plates .......... 25% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1..... .50% 
Gardner Die Stocks, a si 0¢ 
Green River. . 

Lightning Screw Piate. . 
a ent cae ntenare 
Reece’s New Serew Plates... 


Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co 
= Corundum, 10 inch, $8.00 per 
12 inch, $10.50 
pike sé. 


Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8S. 8....® gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8.58 ..... 


..® gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. §....# gro. $9.00 
Green MountainS. 8....® gro. $6.00 
}xtra Indian PondS. 8.® gro. $7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..® gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. 8..#® gro. 34.50 
Leader Ked End 8. 8.... gro. $4.50 
Balance of 1901 list 3344s. 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. 00 000% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 
Se enineken chic atin nremns tgs whee sOeee 55% 
Gem Corundum Slips... oa 6 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones........ 508 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: # Db 
Arkansas Stono,N 0. 1,3to5'4in.$2.89 
Arkansas Stone.No.1,5'9to5in. $8.50 
Arkansas Slips N. 1.... ...+. $4.00 
Lily White Washita 4 to 8 i.....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in.... 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ 8 
a 









40% 


Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 in. .40¢ 


Washita Stone, No, 2. 4to8ia "30¢ 
Lily White SLDpS. .......ceee-seeee 90¢ 
Rosy Red | Slips a achenee beoeankneued 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.. seveeeee SOG 


0¢ 
- 33448 


Washita Slips, No. 1.... ......00. 7 
India Oil Stones att list) ....- 
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® m8¢ 


Hindostan No. 1, ee ses 
Hindostan No, 1Small.. .# & 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds) .......0... we 
Turkey Oil Stones,ex.5 tos in. "#M30¢ S 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... 20¢ | * 
Queer Creek Slips...........+. vee AC 
de 5¢] 
Belgian, German and Sw aty Razor 
SEWTEEE: buses oven anteuaueeneenstseees«i 5) 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
ee ersucees ncuuvescunavental ) 
Oe k Edge Pocket Knife Hones, 
OI ss cada cnnnk + xtuse' 88.00 |S 
Mounted eitchen Sand ‘Stone, #® | > 
lb rckthasucuiede a a elle a Sic $1.50 
Stoners— Cherry— 
Enterprise. .....cccccoccecessseeeeeeROQSO% 
Stops Bench— 
OS RENEE ee 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00. .....50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50. ...... se. +. +0000 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. H@HO& 10 
Plane— é 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ SStsedececece 
Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots..., ....20@10 
Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 10 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@60« 
Socket. «ccoceescocecesccccecesGOS. $1.75 


Stuffers Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@ 25R7+as 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., list Jan. 

Ye" SPSS He eee eee EEE eee 30% 
Supports, Porch— 


Hoffman’s Porch Supports....% doz. 25¢ 
Sweepers, Carpet— 


National Swee er Co. : Per doz. 
Marion, Koller Bearing, regular 
finisnes, full Nickel. ........... 5.6 $24.00 


Marion Queen. RoNer Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers, full Nickel......$27.00 

Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. . $22.00 

Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned.$2u,00 


Marion Queen, Roller Bearing,Reg- 


ular Finishes, full Nickel........ $24.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 

Glass TOM, NICKS... cccccccsecss $82.00 
Monarch extr Roller Bearing, 

(17-inch case), Nickel. 336,00 
Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing (17- 

inch case), Japanned uuie’-y tunes $33.00 


Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nk1.320.00 

Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J an.$15.00 

Norr.—Discount of We per dozen on 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


Tacke Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks, American ............ 
HWE25ERSE@... ‘% 

American Cut Tacks .90d4:20@5@.... 

Swedes Iron Tacks ...90®30@5@....% 

Swedes U ‘pholsterers’ Tacks..... 

VOBLILIORS @.. 
Gimp Tacks.....00+eeIthiRS@.... 


a 





S.CT - I0EL0@ .. 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .90@30@1085@ .. 
Looking Glass Tacks.. 708100... s 5 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 
VOPLERSO.... 

Hunyarian Nails ....800:20@5@.... 
Comnion and ’atent Brads... . .80@10 
Trunk and Clout Nails. ..80@5@.._ .: 

NoTe.— The above prices are for 
Sivatess Weights.* An extra 5 is given 
Star Wei — and an extra 105% on 
Standard Weights.*** 


Miscellaneous— 


Double Point Tacks......90 and 5 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. “é E. Mfg. 


Co."8 list... ....+..000000 00508 10Q60% 
See also Nails, Wire. sis 
Tanks, Oil— acs 

sacn. 
Emerald, 8. S. & Co..... +e +e 30-gal $3.40 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co..........60-gal., $4.25 
Queen City 8. 8. &Co.. "30-gal eee $3.45 
Queen City 8. 8S. & Co., 60-gal.......84.5u 


Tapes Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin, .....40€10@ 30% 
Patent Leather.......++..0-P5Q@30@5% 
Steel...... 06 + 0000060 0beee cue 
Chesterman's..co......0 «+ LEM2ERSS 
Keuffel & Esser Co, Steel and Metallic, 

Re, BOD... s 06.sucs. neeucss aces 
Lufkin’s Steel..... peed Seseeese » 3344 35% 
Lufkin’s Metallic............ 


Teeth Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
54-inch and larger. per 100 lbs... $3.00 


Thermometers— 
Se CRB, viceersecel SOR 10@S0B 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 
DO er 80Q@808 10% 
Improved, Monitor, Cross Head, 
BUC cece Secece co cece GOCSSbn secs e5 TON 


Ties, Wali— 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
Galv. Steel 6-32 x 614 In. * 1000. $10.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 84 in. ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-382 x1 1461n. ® '000.812.00 
Galv, Steel 5-32 x 15\4in. ® 1000.814.06 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert's Saddlery W orks,..........60&10* 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c,.—See Benders and Upset 
ters, Tire. 
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Tools— Coopers’— 
Bi: BR Fo WOOD wets cccsntssin ves 20@20K5% 
ay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools. .....cccccccececcces s+ dU 


aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.... 





40% 

Simonds’ Improved... ‘a% 

Simonds’ Crescent.......s00 wesceres oe SOM 
ip— 


Sh 
L. & I. J. White. . 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps— re 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ... 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro $11. 50@ 12.00 
Harner, Champion or Paragon.... 
doz. "$1.25@ 1.40? gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern............ 80Q@38085% 
PID, ca cdcccctcceeess 45@45&5¢ 
Hawley & Norton. vee BRE S@H5& 10% 
Vietor (Oneida Pattern)... TH@TIRST 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 60&5@60& 10% 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
S4@Iec 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@90ce 
a French Rat and Mouse Traps 
enuine): 
No. 1, Rat, Each $1. 1216;. ® doz, $12.00 
No. 3; Rat, ® doz. $.0. 00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz. 
No.3\4, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 7 


$2.75 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, ®# doz. $2.7 


; case of 150 
$2.25 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 
No. 2, # gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. a 
$18.0u..... eeces -50% 
J. wt Mast Mfg. “Co.” ‘Per’ gro. 
Mouse. Rat. 
Blizzard .,......No. 12, $3.00 No. 1, $950 


Old Nick........ No. 30, 2.22 No. 2, 8.40 
Joker. , .No, 5, 2.10 No.3, 8.40 
mee. ‘Sna Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 
ole 
Imp'd ob } Shot, Mouse, r gro.,4 
hole, $4.20. “8 
pol tim ers Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. l and 2........ coccccee 408 
ee tt eoccceesecccccccesse eveccccee 
rowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... 00002 30% 
DOSREDR PURGIITINE vo vccccccssvescsee 900 25% 
Disston “Standard Brand’ and Gar- 
GN I Sondkoks cs catennadenseavs 3 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in..... 
gro. $5.00 
Kohler’s Steel Garden ey Ciiincns 
# gro. we 


Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 


feaces Fiostertas si chevneue 
Kose Brick and I astering.- 
Woodrough&MeParlin,PI’st’ ring. ** 225% 
Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.: 





New \orx Pattern -secncceneOMIOS 
Western REED 3.0 scecnesanseused 6U& 10% 
Handy Trucks...... ....0. per doz. $16.00 
EN vn ted és xntensetee per doz, $15.00 

Daisy Stove Trucks, gr potters = 
OZ. 8.6 
hudel Stove Trucks........ , doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash—. 


No. 1 2 3 
Galvanized, West doz, “Gh? 75 585 6.00 
Geivantens Vv .. ‘Tubs (8. 8. & Co,): 
3 10 20° 30 
Per anes $3. 25 6. D0 6.75 6.59 7.00 &.00 
Twine—Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine— BC RB, 
No. 9,4 and %4-lb, Ralls 21\4c 23 
No. 12. 4 and (2 lb. balls 174@c 19\¢e 
No. 18, 44 and }4-lb. Balls 154gec 1744c 
No. 2h, 4 and tg lt». Balls 15 cl7 ec 
No. 36, 44 and %-tb, Balls 14\46c ot 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balis., 
22@22 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS Wholesale Prices. 


THE IRON 


AGE. 





Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb, to 
COE crcendudusckakemenenneeruaas ees 8e 

Coton Wrapping 5 Balisto lb... 
accordin« to quality. lic@l7c 

American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. 
eee 13@ 140 

American 3 Ply Hem ‘Dp, *j-lb. ‘Balls... 
1 }@lhe 

India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. 
Balls (Soring Twine). .... «2.050 Se 
India 3-Ply Hem», 1-lb. Balls. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb, Balls,. ..7¢ 

2,3,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 
Sm''e 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls... .45¢ 
No. 26), Mattress, \4 and %-!b.Balls.37e 








WOO S00 6 DIY cnccescsoccens 5@5%e 
Binder- 

Cents per lb 
TR cv cakencdicncetadsesstecccenss 10% 
Standard.. ‘ . ..19% 
Standord Manila (550 jt) os 11 
Manila (600 ft.)...... ; 12 
Pure Manila (650 ft.)..... 12% 


F.0.b.Eastern Mill. 
14 cent less. 


C arload lots 






















Vises 

Solid Box. ....e00...: 508 10Q50k 1085 
Parallel— 

Athol Machine Co.: 

Simpson’s Adjustable. ....... ....++ 40% 

Sse savdccntencacensed :senencane 40% 

OT a vacaccoccuccacceucuaqsesrus 0+ 25% 
SE  iie cease can chienddaes éodueeeal 40% 
Columbian Hdw. Co..........cecceeeeeees 40% 
Emmert Universal : 

Pattern Makers’ No. 1........- ~ 815.00 net 

Pattern Makers’ No 2........ 815.00 net 

Machinist and Tool Makers —- net 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% 
Hollands’: 

Machinists’. 40% 

Keystone...... 

Lewis Tool Co.. 

Merrill’s.. 2 

Miller's Falls... 508168102 
Parker’s: 

Victor... -20@2 ae 

Regular f 

Vulean’s 

Combination Pipe Gxaane “ 
=e . -20@25% 
ITT. os cncccendbarcessequdssonques 40% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

MOCRIRIIES, ..c0sccc0e me cdibeensseee . .40% 

POWOIOTD. 0.0 os sccccccece squeeseces Bust 
DUO O Uk s Ets cccstcecessauacenes . B8L44 
DOCPRGMS .... cccsvccccccsccece eecceosece 

Saw Filers’— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,$16. 5085: 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp ‘and Guide, a d. % 

i icénadebtevaldwetecectes coe SO 
eee ee "604 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 

TOE We i icacmccariae «nea wecda cane 45&50% 

Wood Workers? = 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 

Wiiiccpassnbsibekgedeends'eudtcecansed 60% 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 

BT SOries...ccccce scccccecceccoss e+ 0.808 

BG MBacce oe 26 cccvcesceccoss 60854 

WO. SFO. ccccccccccecccccececcosccccs 40% 
Wi ads—Price Per M. 

1» SO eee i - 60¢ | 
B, E., 9and 10, ee a ee 
eRe eae | x © 
Bia da Bivks gene eo vcceccececescoOOe | ™ 
Bg Bey 28 A 6 66 vndude «6beee ie 
I E., 9 and 10 kewbvewnesecece Dae) ie 
By. Mew Qices: ous Ceercccceccoces : 50 | 
Wet sida ncdectbdeccndeeteus 1.50} 
Ely’s ‘RB E., l1and per s 70@1.75 
Cc, Ely’s P. E. 12 to 20. :.$3.00@3.25 





Ware pietneeee 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


CE ticiuaveweceeaa .. J0&10@ 60% 

Unground, .........sse0« oe fl OLS @E5~ 
White Enamele a Ww are: 

PEt tinncnwnsudadass 70% 
Covered Ware: 

Tinned GAG TUPned...cccccccsvee L0% 


Enameled. . cennddidnieaceuuane 
See also Pots ‘Glue. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nickel steel Ware, list Nov. 1, 
EE cence ic cosh wean pdade dataandsel AU& 20% 
Iron Clad Ware. eteecocenstueenen 
Liva, Fnameled . deveccevacccutades “40&10% 
Never Break Enameled................ 50¢ 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Ke ttle 8: 
PRCR occ 6 2 R 9 
| | eee “ASC 50e boc 65e 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery ee & Griddles ..... 6i@b5&5 
Avery Kettles.. ececere « SOF 


Porcelained.......... ...... “SORE 5@50& 10% 

Never Break Spiders ard Griddles , 
65&5% 

Never Break Kettles. a 

Solid Stee! Spiders & Gridi iles. ..- GSR5E 

3 eee 60% 

Warmers, Foot— 
"on Mfg. Co., Soapstone..... 40@40&10 
shboards— 


aol inc: # doz 
Crescent, family size, bent frame .33.00 
fied Star, family size, stationary 
BOCCONI Scacccece a. cacoacecene: Qaee 
Double Zinc Surface : 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
GET BOSSI. « cccccec cocceccece - $2.65 
Cable Cross, family ‘size, sts tionary 
protector ........ . 
Single Zine Surface : 
Nalad, familysize, open back perfo- 
Sthtthetndiveckencanadedasaine $2.40 
a Globe, protector, family 
8 ventilated back SSpeerse 
Bras« Surface 
Brass King, Single Surface, 
OE -creaencaue . 
Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface 


$3.00 
Washers— 


Leather, Axle— 
Solid....... SSP IVR IO@85L 108 108-104 


ceeeseee ee 





— 
. $3.00 


I elas. eae ata Shh 10085 E208 
Coil: % 1 % %1%4 Inch, 
Ye 0c Ile isc per 100 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % % % 
Washers... .36.80 5.90 4.60 4.40 4.20 


In lots less than one keg add We per 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add “sc to list. 
Cast Wasners— 
Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb.,.... 
14 @2e 


Wedges— 
CR aidecetdacade -lb, 2.90@3. 10e 
Weiehts— 
Hitching— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works. .,........60&10% 
Sash— 


Per ton, f.0.), factory: 


Eastern District...... . . .$26.00 
Western, Central and ‘Souther a 
DI i We weedy a dan $2? 


Wheels, Wel!l— 
8-in.. $1.60@1.80: 10-in., $2.00@.25: 
12-in., $2.45@2.65: 1h- -in.. S14 00@ 5.25 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
no 


Bright a innealed 
CtO9. -cccavssss . 0 0e724R5@ 72%&10% 
10 to 18, . 724104 Tie 10k5% 


19 to 26..... 
27 to 3 


TEBE 154 108T4% 
iatweades 7541087 4 @802 4% 





White Lead, won. &c. 
Lead, English white, in es ° @9 
Lead, American White, % 

Lotsof iva. — ame 

Lots less than 500 b.. esos oo @ 796 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 b* tin 

pails, add to keg ee...........@ 
iad vane Se oil, 1s%6 Be ‘Da tin @1 

pa price eccsece ce 
Lead, SWauite inoil, lto5 D 

sorted tins, add to keg price. . - «+ @ 1% 
Lead, American,Terms: For lots 12 tons 

and over i4¢e rebate ; and 2¢ for cash 

if paid in 155 days from date of invoice ; 
for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash 
if paid in 15 cops from date of invoice; 
for lots of less than 500 lbs. net. 
Lead White, Dry in bbis........ 54@ 6% 
zine, American, dry........@ B “6 oi 
Zine, Paris, Red Seal, “ary. eeese 
Zine, Paris, Green Seal, dry.. 
Zine, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... nia @ 3% 
Zine, Antwerp, Green Sea, d 
- ine, V. M. French, in Poppy on” 
Green Seal: 

Lots of 1 tonand over..........12 @124¢ 

Lots of less than 1 ton..........124@i2 
Zine, V. M. French,in Poppy Oil, 

Red Seal: 

Lots of 1 ton and over......-.+01 aris 

Lotsof less than | ton............11@l! 

Discounts.— V. M. French Zinc.—Dis- 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or 
peeettes grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 5u 
»bls., 4%. 


Dry Colors. 








Black, Carbon.............. ¥B6@8 
black, Drop, Amer.. 4@7 
Black, Drop, me. es eaten eeneansus 7 @il 
BORG BVOTF. cccccccssccccoes eee 18 G21 
Lamp,Com eswrceceresses. Seesece 44@ 6 
Biue, Colestial. ...cc.c..cce. #b4 @S6 
Blue, Chinese. ........0..seeeeees 29 @sez 
Blue. Prussian........ 2° @30 
Blue, Ultramarine... 34@15 
Brown, Spanish................. 146@ 1 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ Ne 26 


Brown, Vandyke, yerelen,. — 24@ 36 
Carmine, I SE eines. «ne va or 50 
Green, Chrome, ordinary 6 





Green, Chrome, pure... . “19 G26 
Lead, Red, pn 2 Eee. d kegs : 

Lots 500  orover.............. @ 6% 

Lots less than 500 ®_ @ 74 
Litharge, bbls. 4 bbls. and ikegs: 

Lots 500 ® or over............ - @ 6% 

Lots less than 500 b.. coon @ UK 
Ocher, French Washed. . 5 e 7 
Ocher, Dutch Washed. . q 
Ocher, American.... # ton$i0. 00@15. 00 
Orange Mineral, English... co] - S4@ 916 
Orange Mineral, French.. . 104e@114 














Orange Mineral, German....... Shale 
Oran e Mineral. American .... 844@ 8'4 
ndian, English. . 4446@ 8 
Hed: Indian, American -3 @ 3} 
Red, Turkey, PE ncxedacens 4@6 
Red, Tuscan, English........... 7 @10 
Red, Venetian, Amer., # 100%. 50@1.50 
Red Venetian, "English. Riv b.1 .50@1 75 
Sienn Italian, Burnt and 
I dia acne aie ® 38%@ 7K& 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... B4@ 74 
Sienna, American, Raw........ 14%@ 2 
Sienna, American, Burnt and 
a, CO a # Dm 14@ 2 
Talc, French.... ....# 100 ® $1.25 @1.50 
Talc, American... ..90 @1.10 
Terra Alba, French, #100 . 95 @1.00 
Terra Alba, English. +95 @1.00 
Terra Alba, American No. 1....65 @&5 
Terra Alba, American No. 7 .45 @50 


Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. #D 2%@ 3% 
Umber, Turkey. — Powd. 24%@ 314 


Umber, Bnt. Amer.. tin: (re 
Umber, Raw, cau acn xs - 14@ 2 
Yellow, Chrome...... -11 @li4 
Vermilfon, American Lead.....10 @40 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.... @70 
Vermilion. Quicksilver, bags... .. @7l 
Vermilion, English, Import.. .80 @95 


Vermilion, Chinese.... 


Colors in Oil. 
Black, Lampblack...... iidgaes 


-$1.0531.20 


12 @l4 


Blue, Chinese,,... ..........---36 @40 
Blue, Prussia. 32 @38 





Blue, Ultramarine 3 @l6 
Brown, Vandyke ] @mi4 
Green, Chrome @i5 
NE ER cicicedcerinncaendanes @24 
I id caucnaununenas os @i5 
I III, cance ednascanons 2 @is 
Umber, Raw... @li4 
Umber, Burnt @i4 
Miscellaneous. 
Barytes, Foreign, ® ton....$19.00@21.00 
Barytes, Amer. tioated..... 19.00@20.00 
Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... 9.00@ 10.00 
Chalk, in bulk........ #ton 3.00@ 4.25 
Chalk, inbbls...... #100 ‘ 


China Clay, English. .# ton 
Cobalt, Oxide......# 100 ib 
Whiting, Common. # 100 B 





Whiting, Gilders...... ° -62@ °68 

Whiting, extra Gilders’.... -66@ :72 
Putty. 

Tn bladders. .....c0.see0ee 






In bulk. 
In cans, ibtod >. 
In cans 12 }¢D to 25 D..... 


reel MG 
ov eceel Q@2 

~26@44 
«lig@2\ 


Spirits Turpentine. 


In Southern bbis..............49 @494* 
In ..4944@50 ¢ 






Glue, 
Cabinet... .cccccccccccces se BD 114GQ16 
"S| Seer 18 @23 
VremOR, ccc cccccee padea deugetes -12 @40 
Trighh. .....cccccccccecsee sscececes 13\4@16 
Low Grade. .......0.-++. Gi dcenked 9 @i2 
Medium WRG. ....ccescceses .1444@16% 
Animal, Fish and Vege-| 
table Oils. 
Linseed, City. raw...... Pgal..44 @ 45 









Galvanized: 
COP DR. ccedudaccnasae O@I0B5% 
RO WR insicisccase TRIAD I 2k 10% 
27 to %.. 2 W@ T2444 CWS 
Coppered: 











6 FOO... cca Seccdwcssencdeepaeelon 
IOUO 18... cecccee ORT, 70k 15S 
FPO Miewiniaiceedl 5d? MTA 1OE 24S 
ug |} arr P55 1085S 
Tinned: 
OW Tes wetsencsecacssions T5I@T5RT4S 
BP OO Dikéaccccs sees .- 72 adks @75% 
19 to BEcecene see ens 0k5@? ORS RIE 
TOO Bicones gunna, aenaes 70@7T0k5S 


sunsaied Wire on Spools. .20@) TOR54 
Brass and Copper Wire on Spools. 


6CO@60R5S 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96..........22@30% 
Copper, list Feb. 26, °96.......2+-..15% 
Caie® BOGGS WH WG. vs vacckcccces .504 


Stubs’ Steel Wire.. . $6.00 to £. L0% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
List April 1, 2901....... S5@10@10@9% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting........... 
SO@X0a 10% 
Painted Screen Cloth ner 100 ft .$1.15 
Light Hardware Grade 
2-8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) sq. ft... 


14%@2e 
2-8 Mesh, Galv, (8c.list)sq ft. .246@2%e 
Wire, Barb—Scee Trade Report. 


Wrenches— 















Agricultural ..........+-.. SO@S80&10% 
Baxter Patrn S Wrenches 
7085 @, 708 10% 
Drop Forged S..........+.+: LEI @N5B5S 
BEATE cccccesescceccccccescececosces 60&10% 
Alligator. ........+... e 70% 
BET BONEN: vecetentesedeniccucacs 70% 
Ball DOG ccenccccccecccessce accenes oeseatee 
Bemis & Call’s: 
DEORREIED Bia ccc ecco scscccuecacces 35&5% 
TS), err 40% 
Brigg’s Pattern.......... overs s SURLOS 
Combination Black............ «oe AO R58 
Combination Bright................. 49% 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe...... eisdedseese 554 
DIE vic cagus cqucnacadqueceneaus 45% 
Merrick’s Pattern. .........ccescsece 50% 
No, 3 Pipe, Bright... sekeus 55% 
Boardman’s...... : 348 
Coes’ Genuine..... . AOR LORSRSS 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’...... de10@108: 5&5% 


Donohue’s Engineer............... 408159 
Dudly Auto....ccccee «eee BO: 5@50& 10° 

| ERS cecctccece eoccccces 508104 
Figin Wrenches. a 
Figin Monkey Wiese h Pipe Jaws.. 3! 
Gem Pocket ... 






EROOOUEOE, -ccccssqgenececese Su secescceceses 704 
W. & B. Machinist: 
CESS IGG... . ncceccccsee gaces cous ov +» BOK 10% 
Less than case lots....... eeneeceves WIT 
Improved Pipe (W & B.)..... e - OF 
Solid Handles, P.S. & W ..... 50@50& Ms 
BOUIN 0c dn cdienatensacedemadedtunde Ad5= 
i ee 
Vulcan Ch: an ictusiheuaatebadaaedadd 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches, ). 
¥ fre. $19.20 


Syrup Cap Wrenches...... TO. $8.00 | 3 
? & B Fruit Jar Wrenches. ‘ ire ro 816. 50 
T & BFrutt Jar Holders. .#® gro. $30.00 


Wrought Coods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
"9 wee eee eeeee eee er eeee oe - 0@I0R54 


Yokes 
Covert or, ag k. Trimmed... .70¢ 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
CPN acncadicnscnescaatnes atesehe 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,., 


list net 
Zine— 
Bheet...ccccecee- miuwaet Gee 











Linseed, City, boiled........... is @49 
Linseed, State and West’n, rawi2 @ .. 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed....75 @. 


BANG WRU ctnungccdedenecuacns 83 @s4 
Lard, Extra No. 1..... ecoes 200-65 @6S 
CMRI once ae 48 @49 


Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0.b miiis.34 @37 
Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, 






DOV Aceinkss olddicedaade: dae @44h¢ 
Cotton-seed Summer ‘Yellow. 

off grades........... ‘ .3844@39 
Sperm, Crude. » Wes 
Sperm, Natural Sprin @73 
Sperm, Bleached § ring.. @i6 

Sperm, Natural Winter.. @77 
Sperm. Bleached Winter.. @380 
Tallow, Prime............ wae @b2 
Ww hale, aes owen @.. 
Whale, Natural Winter. @47 
Whale’ Bleached Winter 4% @49 


Meahaten, Brown, Strained. St @32 
Menhaden, Light Strained. ....: @33 
Menhaden, Bleached Winter.. 34 @35 
Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter36 @37 


Cocoanut, wae... See a 53a 64 
Cocoanut, Cochin.........+....+- 54@ 7 
CNY, Is cctaddn ceccues 82 @3t 
Cod, Newfoundland............ 85 @37 


Red Fla'ne..... ececccccecceses.-4¢ QS 
Red Saponifled.............4 ® 54@ 5% 
Olive, Italian, bbis............. 53 @ 58 











Neatsfoot, prime.. evecanaad 57 O58 
Palm, prime, Lagos.....-..# b 54@ 4% 
Mineral Oils, 
Black, 20 gravity, 25@30 oe 
COMB oc cccccceccscegcccese ¥ gal. 114@13 
Black, ‘29 gravity, 15cold on 1246@ 13 
eee ell @12% 


Cylinder, light filtered........ 16\6@Ivig 
Cylinder, dark filtered.......... 1546@1s 
Paraffine. 903-907 gravity. econ 15 @iSK 
Paraffine, 903 gravity... .......14 @l4ig 
Paraffine, 883 qa” aban -11%a@l2 
Paraffine, red, ccccscceces 15 @ISIG 
In small lots we advance. 





pei 
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URRENT METAL PRICES. 


, 


APRIL 29, 1903, 








The following quotationsare for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 





















lto 1% in. round and square...... ‘len a@2.20¢ 
14 to 4in. x $4 to 1 in seems weneseneee ee 
14% to 4in. x 4 to 5-16............ BD ... @2.40¢ 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and square.® ® .,,. (@%.40¢ 
Angies: Cts # » 
Bin. x4 Mm. amd Larger.......... ceeee ceeeevereee 2,351 
8 in. x 3-16 1m. and Jgin.............466 cnseeeeeeed. 60¢ 
116 to 2% Im. KIGIMN. ..4.- ++ enero =nsnenene heey 
lig to 234 in. x 3-16 in. and thicker. . 2.35¢ 
1 to 1% in. x 8-16 in..... Bessey waeeeee seeeneocéss 2 40¢ 
LtO 144 KG IM.....cceeercecseeeseeeees xe denen 45¢ 
%x\«in.... . Lace Ricks aaabeeeue 2 60¢ 
$4x l4in.. ee ore 
64 x 44 1n...... 50¢ 
re K B-BV AM. .cccccccccecscccccscscvessessesseecesses 4.00¢ 
8 
Tin seeses 2.80¢ 
144 IM... cc gece cceseereeerewooeersserererersceercrsers 2.60¢ 
NE cite chess bnpunnsseeenabinil 2.50¢ 
pee . é RS er 2.500 (@3.00¢ 
Channels, 3 in. and larger pain onawnebe ps occu 50@3.00¢ 
Bands—1%¢ to 6 x 3- 16 to No. 8..... eee @ Th 2.40¢ 
* Rurden‘s Best” Iron, base price............ # D 3.30¢ 
Burdens “H. B & s. Iron, base 
DIG. .ccvccesscevescce inate a 8.10¢ 
later ..cccaccece ° 3. 15¢ 
Norway Bars......- 75@4.25¢ 
Norway Shapes. .......secrecccecesceeececs 1@4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per tb 
Bessemer Machinery. ......-scccsssc.scceseccecses oe 2.10¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe. .-2.30@38.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small iots.. cerita 7¢ 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
4g InCh,.....0--- seers B.506 | NO. 14.....ccoccccee 2.706 
BAS WOM... ccccc000 2.504 | NO. 16.....c.c0-seee « 280¢ 
me CS errr 
EE BR BO ocsccnsscccecs OE 
5 SES Bs Es censeisosnnnven 8.10¢ 





Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R, a R 
Soft Steel Cleaned. 
NOB. 14 00 16........0008 ° FD 2.90 3.0°¢ 





; ®@ 3.00. 
- # D.3.10. 


Nos. 18 to 21... 
Nos, 22 to 24 


3.10¢ 
3.2028 





Nos, 25 and 26 “4 oe @ BD, 3.20... 8.30¢ 
SE cub sneeennes « # 0, 3.30 8.404 
Sh WP ancssenksnunesas @ wp, 3.40 8.50e 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, acc aap to assort- 





Sheet and Bolt— 
March 12,1903, Net. 


Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 30 x 60. 








= S im 
os = “so 
5 gis Siv jk jw 
£ £/¢|2¢4!. . = 
= ~ pea we Ns wt 
e e | & As! o 8! Of | aa 
© ©] tw leo elo ha 
. - w 
2 ele lsgicec’\*. 
2 5|/ o's 4lones,!;:S 
~*~ |= (ear, 212 
pa aan ° ° 
° S/ei/%x!i8 18 x 
Zz Zz \2 x9 “ 2 
5” & o 
| le | | 
' ° 
——— ee ee ee 
Ins, Ins. Ins.| | | | | | 
30 92\.00.0.| 20 | 21 21 2r 22 23) 24 27; 3° 
30 96| 72] 20 21 21 21 22; 24) 27| je 
ae 96); 20 1 I 21 23 7 
36 72 20 1} 2m! er 23 s| 28) gr 
26 96| 72) 20 2m} 2) 21, 2 27) 3°) 
26 120! 96! 20 2r ar 4 24 | 
- 320| 20] 21 20! 93 
48 ~ 20 I 29 3 2 26 31 
48 96) 72, 20 21. 2 24 29] 
48 T20] < 20 +I 23 5| 2 | 
GB J ccccee 1 20 2 4) 27 i 
60 72). 20 at 2) 24 7\ 32 
60 96) 7 20 at 23 25 3 
60 120} 96 20 22 4| 27 
— ta } t20] at 23 5} 29 
72 96) .. 20 2 24), 2 
72 120] 96 >| 2 |} 31 
72 oo rt} 24 29 | 
108 96) ......| af 24 27 | 
108 120} 96, 22 $s} | 
108 o 120) 23 2¢ 3 | 
, wider 132/ a+] 24 | 27 | 
than 108 seers] 1321 95 | 26 | 


— Round Copper, % inch diameter at and over, # D 


Cire am Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® advance 
cover price of Sheet Copper required tocnt them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. 14 oz, ®@ square foot and 
heavier, |¢ ® bh over the foregoing pr lees 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 oz. # 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the ‘foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wide and under. 1¢ ® ® 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® BD advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1é¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper, 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # B® . o oii 

12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, aD. 
10 oz. and up to 12 oz., @ .......... 
Rear CRORE TO GE, BH Bi ccnccncssccencvcccens % 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢' 8 » additionai | 


eeerne 





Dc ns nica caess C6bepianaebes seeuenee Pm 1154@14¢ = 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 
t Planished,......... ...+-- # Db A, 10¢; B, v¢, . 
CennEs See . no Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ® ® extra. 
Galvanized. Copper Wire— 

MOB. 14 00.16 ...ccccccsccccccccccccvce coccsess # D, 3.24¢ Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & S, Gauge. 
Nos, 18 to 20........ ‘ee 8B, B.51¢ List Feb. 20, 1901. 
OG; BE OO BA, .se0n«, casnrervecscnssonredadenstd # D, 3.78¢! Nog,..0000t0S 9 and 10 11 and 12 
NO, 26....c0-seeececee oe, oeeeee ereseees Cr cceccces # D, 4.05¢ Base Leg 1g¢ @ & adv. 
Be. S -éuouees soetee ceatany eadeinet ewes ecco Bo. 44 32¢ | Nos.cccce.s 13 14 15 16 

0. 28...060 sr eeeees ee eereeerereereeeresecencases j , 4.59¢ ¢ 1¢ 1144¢ ® &® adv, 
BRO. BO. oc ccccapecescccccsecsscoeccccscsce # BD, 5.67¢ | Nos..corcce 1 E 19 ae 20 

No. 20 and lighter, 36 ine hes wide, 25¢ higher. Ie 2\4¢ 2%¢ # D adv 

Seamless Brass ubes— 


Foreign Steel from Store— 


ES. Sd cucchbtdinddebeseticédecsvessanald #Di15 ¢ 
Extra Cast.......... ubrusbent senesentued # D118 @ 20 ¢ 

DRL |... ccanenesnnkees=>edessnnaaneadtl # D116 ¢ 
Best Double Shear. .........+...+. Soe vccceccccce # D115 ¢ 
Blister, lst quality.............+. Ganedbebebsaed #BIS ¢ 
nD - a: ape pebeehbeneGeesnnanenin #b10 ¢ 

BG Quality... ..crcccccccrcccccccccccceres Db 98 ¢ 

il MEET io inn.00.005005605.06908000000000 cn00nkt #m 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality........ Nae etal # p15 2 

St CE ocnnhney00809000000.00000s00000e008 ¥Di14 9 

OE GED p cnecccceperccccce coocecee auseencie #bi12 ¢ 
R. Mushet’s S * Special itive waned a om 46 ¢ 

ENE winescsiasics D7 ¢ 

“ “ heme et: #m19 ¢ 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best.............. #R 35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening. .........6 ccrccsccesece p45 ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson ” Steel.................ccesceeces 40 ¢ 
Hobson’s “ Soho”’ Special Self-Hardening..® DB 43 ¢ 

METALS-— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per D> 
Danes, Fess. ines sit Or ncccccccccccccccccs esc Dh G@ 32 ¢ 
Straits, P' ¢ pepese ocescesecess SenieGensseees che -Blig@3z ¢ 
Straits in Bars..... peeves eeeeccereccccescoesecs 82 @32We 

Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Caliand Grade: 

Bed, BE BBO. evvcvcccccescccececccs soccecee o-c0eerces G.I 

1X, EE TED vsbscnsecsses 0bpen0oebseenen coccccccccece GeO 
Melyn Grade: 

DMI éohs6cbenobertesaces bebbie.nenecetn soveee. 6.50 


1X. 56 & BO.....-csccescesss» 
Allaway Grade: 
IO, 14 x 90.... 
EM, 26 ZX BO. crccccccosevees wieeeareess 


000s ccccccccesscccecnees ceded OD 


coe 6.80 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 


hE es chcaceen CO OP cobanncsceseade . 84.70@4.80 
Ses Ok Se PP naencenensden ce: cherssewnns . -85.00@6.25 
amerlesh Perne Siahese 
SS Sepbennnsnensem +e ccecers cocceeeSO.50 
Ix, 2 20 x 28. evcee ececes Srepeccessccesess or cossecseceneSL 1.50 
Copper— 
Doty Bar and tages and Old Co 
Manefa ‘actured, 24¢¢ ® 1 — 
Ingot— 
LAKE. ....ccccerecessseeee e-eeree csesesseccese LOWAL 153¢¢ 
CASURS..cccoes sseccses t stttereecessmecsese sees L4G@149¢G 


Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 

















Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
»s” & S. |, | ' I 

WG. | WaG. |'|5-26 98}7-26]'5 o-n6 54 9%)76) x 284 | 214 

eu 39 ++| seseee] +++] eveee.] 33, 3E | 30 2s|28 27. 25 24 
12 to «| seeees| 37] 35 133 38 39,29) 28)27 a5 24 
13 BE | .-+] seve 37] 35 |33) 38 3029/28/27 a5 24 
4 a2 | 41 (37| 35 [33 3% 3 |29| 8h 27 25 24 
45 a3 | 42 | 38] 36 |33) 32 (3%/30)30/20, 26 | a5 
16 14 | 43 39] 37 |34) 33 |32,31) 30/29 26 25 
1 5 | 44 4°] 38 |35| 34 |33/32/31/30 27 26 
x 1 a 46 42] 39 130 35 3432/31/90 98 27 
19 87 \62| 47 |43) 40 |37 36 35/34) 33/32 30 29 
7 S819 (64) 49 44) 40 [39 38 37 36/35/34 32 | 31 
at 20 [66] SE 46] 43 [4% 40 39 38/37/36 95 34 
92 at j7'| 56 |48) 44 |42) 4n 4039/38/37 37 | 36 
Pe 22 |76) 6r 50] 46 |44 43 42 41/40/39 39 39 
24 23 [81] 66 |53) 48 |46 45 44 43/41/49 go 4r 
ss 24 i. 7 \5>| st \49 47 «#446 45/43 43 44 45 


"Copper Bronze and Gilding’ Tube, 3¢ # D additiona! 
tron vee Sizee—Brase 


422 4445 6inch 
i, 36 38 oh ot oh Uf SE oh BF ot SF ds G8 3 S.incd 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) June 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, P 
‘er tb. 


Plain Round Tube, es n. wp tone: tteereeeeces ses OBS 
i 
ois 
= ste ; 
quater tnen 6 tach... encese LI Special 


2inch to 3 inch, to No. “19, *inciusive... eescccecccess oS 
Sinch.......-. os eeeerccesccecece 240 
Over 3 inch to ‘sig inch, inclusive... 
Over 8‘ inch 
Bronze and Copper. advance on Brass List, 7 cents. 
tfrom list i opecosees beeseas 258 
Roll and “Sheet Brass— 


Brown pn & Sharpe andard uce.) 
Common High Brass] in. | in. | in. 


e°°é@ess 
eters 
seteees, 




















in.fin.jin.jin.jin. 

Wider than 2112] 14 | 16] 18} 20) 22) 24 
and including 12 | 1#] 16 | 18} 20} 22) 24) 26 
To No, 20 tnelusive.|.22 |.23 |.25 -29 311.33 33 36 
-32).34|.37 


Nos.21 22,28 and2i!.22 |.24 |/26 3s) ‘30) 
Nos. 25 and 26 ......|.23 |-2434).27 |.29 '81).33).35).38 
Nos. 27 and 28 ......|.23 ‘28 |80/-32!-34//33|:39 





Common High Brass. in in| in = in.] in. {in jin. 
Vider than 26 30 84136 | 38/ 40 
end including 28 | 30 | 32/34 | 30] 38 | 40] 











To No. 20, inclusive . 39 42 -48 | 50 .55 1.60 |.65) * 
Nos, 21, 22,23 and 24. "40 |.43 2S rt .56 1.61 |.68 
5 and 26........ 41 |.44 [48 57 |.63 |.71 
27 and 28 42 |.45 | to 58 1.65 |.77 

















* Special prices not less than 80. ar 
Add 4¢ ® & additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List. . 


Wire in Coils, 


5% 


List February 26, 1896, 


Gild's 


Brown & Sharpe’s gauge Se | Low |bronze 
the standard. eon | brass. and 
oe cae jcopper 


All Nos. to No. 1 10  inclusive.. 











$0.23 |80.27 $0.28 








Above No. 10 to No. 16. 7 234} .27%) 286 
No. 17 and No. 18. 18. seeoerens 124 28 ‘32 
No. 19 and No, 20..... Seecesteess 225 29 33 
No. 21 ..... © vecccecccceecccceesces 26 30 34 
Te ML cc ehabapwedrenthevdekinssca’s } 27 31 35 
IE <cnenases Soercecseccccescocs .28 32 36 
SHS hectic cedaesudkieevsaabencs B80 34 38 
SED cevhavevysadesvabaeedavecce: 82 36 40 
SEED a: Wan ineeabieewehin oeiee ese 35 39 43 
IE Laddudscevetcocniia verdes 38 42 46 
SED Vctibemaunéviexedhiaukkiers 42 46 51 
Di eika< eck ceebaeeaaiat 45 49 54 
ON RRS ae 48 52 62 
OS | eee PeeeEEeeeeceuses OL 55 67 
I peter kvcangeideuvsss 55 59 | .73 
ON DE acstberceveseseeeescteses sas 59 63 82 
OA scaiandceeas srauunecieasens’ 64 | 68 | 95 
OLD nb itn <eegeasnesuws sohences’ -70 74 1.30 
TIO. BO cccosoccescescese pacediwaacks 76 80 1.50 
INOS OF cesccvsevercervnccensesneves 1.00 | 1.04 | 1.70 
Nc aik i an eBislele alate kira owe 1.30 1.84 2.00 
I ies cox cs ee x 2.00 2.00 3.25 
No, 40...... s > 40) 2.60 5.75 





Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; Copper Wire, Nar. 
List Sooaes 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ®# ® advance, 


Tobin Bronze— 


Straight, but not aa on 5¢ to 3 In. diameter, ce 
as net 


ale 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
Spelter— 
Duty: In Blooks or Pigs, 1¢ 8 » 
WPantaem WPRTNP. oo csccrccene+e0e ssccederee 6s00s0s 9 OQOKES 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® ». 
600 ® casks... cesGGUGROD POE cnvececccess<ccccccec 8¢ 
Lead. 
Duty : Pigs and Bas and Old, 2i¢¢ ® ® Pipe and 
Sheets. a i 
EN iw bebunees ceesceedeseniseecce: cscs .o- S@54E 
Bar..... beds dhsoseen somieaceuhiacustadiancas 
i 6 tk Mais Sccaks x avin Cnaaeaaal TYEE. soe 20% off 
i i L,.. ¢cngs vahee sees bes tceee 1236... 000 20¢ off 
Block Tin re » Kapeetabdceekecectnesaebasensackon 40¢ net 
SID EE. ncdv ites +aceubabeticoiue o00ce EME. cece 20% off 
Old Lead in exch: unge, ‘4! j¢ # Db. 
Solder. 
ly & 14, guaranteed.. -20 @< Ww" 





Wr 1. vccccccccescccescees eee -.1746@1¥ 
Prices of Solder in licated by private. ‘brand ain 
according to composition, 


Antimony— 
Duty, 44¢ #ib. 








Cookson. age 
Hallett 8 41@7 ee 
a eee OL @7\n¢ 


Aluminu m— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® bb. 13 ee Sheets, Barsand Rodg, 


No. 1 Aluminum (guarariteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 


SGD SO kcdine on cccces cece Co cecees sovccesceett BD 37 
ey NTs cccnnccndsone aldtiacwasennsel # DBD 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum aren to be over 90 % pure), in 
ingots for remelting 
EE BOGD . ch éwec cgeoeesncege see eeececce evesece -? DB S4e 
Oi 005s c4500sccnsmmeecebasroececsces [¥ DB 33¢ 
Aluminum Sheet, B. &S. gauge.” 86's oF more 
Wider than............ cccccccccccccce GiM, 14-im, 94-In, 
And including. .......seesssee0+ eoosees14-in, 24-in, 30-in, 


eb. # DD. RD 
-$0.42 $0.44 $0.47 
44 .46 © ©.49 
<3 ‘= 51 
. ° .53 
We St 8 
47 #86454 ~—sts BO 


Nos. 13 to 19. 





y [50 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # DB extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 














Larger than No.¥.® B 40¢ Pic EVuundences --@D 43¢ 

No. 9 to No. 10..%# B 6 No. aacereess sooeee® BD 50G 

TO, Dh vccsescce C.@D 41 No. 18... -.--@ DB 55¢ 

No.12. ee AD age No. 18.. --- BD 608 

No.13 -B Dd 42 Size 20. -+--%) D OBE 

NO.1€ ..0.cccceee BD 43566 | No. B12: eb Sse 
Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices —_ in New York. 
Heavy Cop) "Finn spepccceccsserscors © onsee soceeed! BILIG? 
L ightand soccce ccccce crscoce®™ BIl ¢ 
Heavy Brass .........c00 ees cocsecee @ BD Sige 
LABNE BRABS...c05. cccccccccsscccce ccccceccsccess A mM AEE 

¢ ccceececeeesccccecccccesccmnseeserecccccecsses OH M 4LGE 
Tea seeecerccsesrecsses seeccrcecescceses et BD SHC 

Sepabaneaattiesusosssts B4a¢ 
Bh, A POON ccccescccoce b1ske 
No. 8 Pewter. .........00.--08 ceceseccccocccces --¥ DB Blo¢ 
Pure Aluminum, ‘Sheet. ® CURSES cORserscccas se soocncd ¢ 
i 1 DD sebheness ckcccanaceahan stds cungnans 6¢ 
PETER s.5dn ssvogesécanewexveed #@ ton 84 sas ms 


WroughtScrap Iron...........® grosston $18.00@14,50 
Heavy Cast Scrap.. + #gesston $17.50@18.0) 
Stave Plate Scrap.. # gross ton $11.00@ U1. 
Burnt Jron......« # gross ton $10 00@10.50 







April 30, 1903 





























